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BUILD WITH THE BONUS 
To the Lumber Dealer: 


Under the Bonus Act three and a half million veterans will be entitled to re- 
ceive, on or after July 1 next, 


a total of $2,000,000,000. Maximum amount any 
individual may receive is $1,585; average, $565. 


How much of this will be spent for lumber and building materials? It depends 
largely upon your efforts. Urge the veterans of your community to apply as 
much of their Bonus cash as possible toward building new homes or improving 
existing ones. Show them that this is the best possible use for their Bonus money. 
Broadcast, through your advertising, by direct mail, and by personal contacts, 
some such message as this: 


To the Veteran: 


BUILD and BONUS are two big words that 
seem to belong together. Let your Bonus help 
you to Build--A HOME! 


Dp home or improve the one BU | LD = edifice of lasting satisfac- 
BU i L you have, applying as much tion—intangible but real; of 
of your Bonus as possible to that purpose. personal pride and community respect—in 
short, a home of your own. 
—a bridge from tenancy to 
BU i LD ownership, from dependence BUILD “<<: now and for the 
upon a landlord to real American inde- years to come, for yourself 
pendence. and family, by creating a real asset—a new 
or improved home. 
—a dam against the flood of 
BU i LD heedless expenditures and BU | LB the future, of yourself, 
hazardous speculation that may engulf your your children, your com- 


Bonus and savings. munity and your country. 
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THE TIRE THAT 
MAKES ITS OWN RO 


February 1, 1:36 


Tus tire will take your equipment through — road or no road 
—regardless of weather. It is especially designed to give you super- 
traction in mud, snow, sand, loose earth, crushed rock, or over any 
unimproved roads. The tread will not ball up and spin—since the 
scientifically designed bars of tougher rubber are so placed as to be 
self-cleaning, and they will not bump when used on paved roads. 


Firestone patented construction features have made it possible 
to build this tire. Gum-Dipped cords give extra strength to the tire 
body, enabling it to withstand the stresses and strains of tremendous 
pulling power. There are two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords 
under the tread, locking it inseparably to the Gum-Dipped cord body. 


Equip now with Firestone Ground Grip Tires—for lower 
operating costs and more dependable service. The nearby Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer is ready to 
serve you. When ordering new equipment, be sure to specify Firestone 
Ground Grip—the greatest traction tire ever built. 

e ee 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks or Nelson Eddy—with 
Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N.B.C.—WEAF Network 





© 1936, F. T. & R. Co. 
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Build With the 


Bonus 


N THE BASIS of returns of ques- 
O tionnaires sent by the American 
Legion Monthly to 11,000 active 
Legion posts—25 sent to each post— 
it is estimated that 34 percent of the “baby 
bonds” to be issued to the 3,500,000 vet- 
erans will not be immediately cashed, but 
held for investment; 26 percent will be 
spent for “homes, farms and equipment” ; 
23% percent will go for payment of old 
debts ; 11%4 percent for personal and fam- 
ily expenditures, and the astonishingly low 
estimate of 5 percent for automobiles. 

Without attempting the obviously im- 
possible task of either verifying or dis- 
proving any of these estimates, the lumber 
industry can find reason for satisfaction 
in the fact that the questionnaires indicate 
an early expenditure of 26 percent of the 
entire amount, or $518,600,000, for 
“homes, farms and equipment.” 

But neither that amount nor any other 
can be counted as absolutely earmarked 
for the purposes stated. The lion’s share 
of the bonus money will go to the indus- 
tries, and the individual merchants, that 
most effectively impress the veterans with 
the value and desirability of the products 
which they have to offer. If anyone thinks 
that the automobile people, for instance, 
are going to be satisfied with the 5 per- 
cent allotment forecast by the Legion 
questionnaire, there is something wrong 
with his head; and the same might be 
said with regard to every industry and 
every merchant which, or who, wants to 
get some of the bonus money. Many 
campaigns of advertising and sales strat- 
egy have been planned for months, in 
anticipation of passage of the Bonus Act; 
and those who want to see the veterans 
apply as much as possible of their bonus 
money toward acquiring homes, or im- 
proving those which they already have, 
are going to have plenty of competition. 

Nevertheless, no industry has anything 
of greater or more certain value to offer 
them ; and none has stronger endorsement 
and backing in offering it; inasmuch as 
the national commanders of the various 
veterans’ Organizations, in conference last 
Monday with the President of the United 
States, issued a joint statement urging 
that the veterans, in deciding whether to 
immediately cash or to hold their bonds, 
consider first of all the protection of their 
families. Certainly no stronger plea for 
home ownership could be advanced, espe- 
cially as the statement proceeded: “Using 
the cash for something of permanent value 
such as a new home or the definite im- 
provement of an existing home would be 
reasonable. . . . Every effort should be 
made by the veterans, by their organiza- 
tions and by all who have their welfare 
at heart to prevent the frittering away 
of cash obtained from the bonus. Perma- 
nent advantage as opposed to temporary 
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pleasure should be the criterion.” To 
every one of those recommendations the 
best answer is a new or an improved 
home. 

While the amounts realized by individ- 
ual veterans of course will not in them- 
selves suffice to finance the building of 
new homes, they are large enough to make 
down-payments, and to supplement indi- 
vidual savings, or financing from other 
sources, thereby making possible the 
achievement of the goal of home owner- 
ship. And they are sufficient in amount 
to cover quite extensive modernization 
jobs; to say nothing of ordinary repair 
work. Every dollar put into building or 
improving the home is safely invested and 
insured against the hazards of speculation, 
inflation, or anything else that might de- 
prive the veteran of the benefits of his 
adjusted compensation. 





Remove Causes of 
Accidents 


N OLD SAW runs: “Accidents will 
happen,” yet all intelligent people 
recognize that many if not most of 

these distressing occurrences may be 
prevented by wise forethought. 

The American Red Cross is conducting 
an educational campaign for accident pre- 
vention. The special objective is the re- 
duction of the number of what may be 
called home accidents, as distinguished 
from traffic and industrial casualties. 

The lumber industry has a special in- 
terest in this humanitarian effort; for 
many of the causes of such misadventures 
can be removed by home repairs and re- 
modeling. A good many dealers have 
made some use of the points that are being 
emphasized by the Red Cross ; persuading 
customers to replace broken steps and 
guard rails before some one is injured 
rather than after. 

The figures given out by this great or- 
ganization are startling. Everybody is 
convinced that the highways are danger- 
ous and that serious traffic accidents are 
frequent. During 1934, for example, 
36,000 Americans lost their lives on the 
highways ; 100,000 were permanently dis- 
abled; and about 1,000,000 received in- 
juries from which they recovered. Not so 
many of us, however, are aware of the 
injuries suffered in and about homes. 
During the same year, 34,500 people were 
killed in these home accidents; only 1,500 
less than the number of fatalities on the 
highways. One hundred and fifty thousand 
were permanently disabled; fifty percent 
more than were permanently disabled in 
traffic smashes. And 5,000,000, or five 
times the toll of traffic, were hurt and re- 
covered. 

Practically all these home accidents 
could have been prevented. From its 
great experience in salvaging the human 
wreckage of such occurrences, the Red 
Cross makes the statement that “Acci- 
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dents don’t just happen, they are caused.” 
That the causes have not been removed 
and this heavy wastage of human life pre- 
vented or at least reduced is largely due 
to the fact that effective preventive pro- 
grams have been followed. 


A Place for the 


Youngsters 


PROFESSIONAL man, in a mid- 
A\ western town, recently told the writer 

that a beginning has been made 
in his community to enlist the children 
in suitable civic enterprises. This town 
is noted throughout the State for its 
local public enterprises. It has devel- 
oped a remarkable and a lasting civic 
spirit. Organized groups of boys are 
given the responsibility for keeping 
certain irregular tracts mowed along 
the approaches to the village. Groups 
of girls are raising flowers to turn ugly 
places into pleasant spots of beauty. 
Various enterprises are given over to 
them. They know exactly why this is 
done. It is not “made work” to keep 
them from annoying their elders; 
neither is it a devious device to get 
them to do work that private owners 
otherwise would have to hire done. It 
is part of a big program to keep the 
little city attractive; to make it a good 
place to live; and to attract people 
whose trade is desirable for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the town. 

It is easy to guess that these young- 
sters will have a more wholesome 
attitude toward the town and that they 
will understand the cost as well as the 
value of order and appearance. It will 
keep them from growing up in a self- 
centered way. Much of the uneasiness 
of parents of youngsters in their ’teens 
goes back to the fact that these young 
people have been so carefully insulated 
from wider responsibilities that they 
settle back into the unconsciously self- 
ish practice of thinking only of their 
own pleasure. When a person turns 
in upon himself in this way he soon 
finds his own interests a fairly small 
field; and high-spirited youngsters soon 
run the gamut of small-bore sophisti- 
cation and search for thrills that are 
anything but wholesome. Care and 
imagination in enlisting them in a big 
civic program which includes their 
elders can not only help them through 
the difficult years of adolescence but 
can give them the lift and thrill of 
carrying forward community projects 
whose usefulness is clearly apparent to 
them. It can condition them in an 
attitude of community building and of 
community pride which will bear im- 
mensely valuable fruit when they come 
to years of maturity. 

Every town, in these important 
days, should have community-building 
projects on the make. 
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Broiler Demand Aids (aite+‘ 


Lumber Trade 


PinE VILLAGE, IND., Jan. 27.—On the 
route-book of a roving representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the 
notation “see about brooder houses at 
Pine Village.” He had heard that this 
territory produced a host of broilers for 
the market, and as chickens of course 
mean chicken houses, he scented a story 
concerning this demand and how it is sup- 
plied. Accordingly he slowed down the 
A. L. “press chariot” and came to a stop 
in this little town of perhaps 350 popula- 
tion. Inquiries revealed that his hunch 
was well founded—so far as the potential 
demand is concerned; and for that mat- 
ter, the actual demand, too, for he learned 
that from 15 to 30 brooder houses a year 
are bought in the territory immediately 
adjoining the village, and this has been 
going on at a pretty steady level for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, which of 
course represents a pretty nice volume of 
business, in that particular field, for any 
lumber yard. The single local yard sup- 
plies material for these structures when 
called on, but so far as the reporter 
could learn, does not cater in any special 
way to this trade. The poultry raisers 
stick pretty closely to the standardized 
types of construction to which they have 
become accustomed, and apparently do 
not need, or at least do not ask for, any 
special service in the way of planning 
etc.; and, it must be said that, as the ac- 
companying photographs indicate, the 
types of brooder houses now being built, 
and that have been built within recent 
years, are very good, being well lighted 
and ventilated, and in general adapted to 
their purposes. 

It is estimated that 300,000 broilers are 
raised each year in the territory within 
a radius of six miles of this town. Due to 
the advance in market prices, production 
of broilers has made a very substantial in- 
crease during the last few months, the 
writer was informed. Out a little way 





Several of the small brooder houses which 
Kenneth Hall has been using 


Large brooder house 
of Glenn Brutus 





from the town are the adjoining farms— 
485 acres—of Arba and Glenn Brutus 
(brothers). Glenn Brutus said that this 
is a wonderful sideline for any farmer, as 
the broilers are raised during the winter 
months when other farm work is at the 
minimum. 

The local hatchery, operated by the 
mother of these brothers, Mrs. Rosita 
Brutus, is a center for free advice and 
help to all chicken raisers. The local feed 





] 





Small brooder house (no longer used) on 
farm of Glenn Brutus 


store also makes its place of business a 
bureau of information, where advice on 
any point pertaining to the industry may 
be had without charge. The feed store 
owner himself raises 6,000 broilers a sea- 
son, not only realizing a profit from this 
sideline, but also using it as a demon- 
stration of proper feeding and housing 
methods. 

Kenneth Hall, a local painter and 
paperhanger, has been raising broilers for 
several years, and is expanding his ef- 


forts to twice their former volume. In- 
teresting from the lumber dealer stand- 
point is Mr. Hall’s statement that he finds 
it more economical to use large, colony 
houses, rather than the smaller ones. One 
of the accompanying photographs shows 
several of the smaller houses built some 
years ago by this grower, the use of 
which will be discontinued as soon as the 
big 28x48-foot double-deck house now 
being constructed is completed. Another 
picture shows the larger house in course 
of construction, and gives an excellent 
idea of the type and design of building 
that Mr. Hall considers best suited to 
his needs. 

Still another picture shows a small, 
obsolete brooder house on the farm of 
Glenn Brutus, use of which has been dis- 
continued — because superseded by a 
larger house, a photograph of which is 
also reproduced, in which he and his 
brother raise 10,000 broilers a year, and 
sell them at the peak of the market. 

This is just a sketchy pen-and-camera 
picture of how an “infant” industry has 
been developed, in this immediate section, 
to a point that means a considerable an- 
nual use of lumber for expansion, re- 
placement and repair; and, what is much 
more important, an important source of 
cash income for the farmers and others 
who are engaged in supplying the increas- 
ing demand for choice young chickens. 
Because of the increased cost of other 
meats, indications point to a profitable 
market for broilers for some time—per- 
haps years—to come. The poultry rais- 
ers of this vicinity view the situation in 
that light, and are building and otherwise 
equipping themselves to take advantage 
of this demand. 

(Continued on Page 36) 





Large double-deck brooder house recently 
built by Kenneth Hall 
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Live-Wire Dealers Face Golden Era 


In Farm Fence Sales 


It is sometimes remarked of wealthy annually through making sounder agricul- 
people that they ‘own the world with a_ ture possible. A real source of income on 
fence around it.’ Retail lumber dealers a farm is the utilization of roughage such 
throughout the United States are sur- as, corn stalks, volunteer grain growth, 
rounded by farmers who own their own and feeds in fields that have been har- 
little worlds—but, in many cases, with no vested. When a farm is thoroughly 
fences around them. This situation spells fenced, cattle or sheep may be turned into 
“sales” for dealers, who are on their toes gleaned plats to clean them up and to get 
and have their heads chock full of ad- part of their feed, too. Another point 
vantages to cite to farmers why their which is well stressed to the prospect for 
places should be enclosed for greater fence is the fact that closed fields make a 
profits and convenience. The year 1936 workable system of rotation easier, since 
is certain to be an improvement for there legume crops can be sandwiched into the 
is no doubt but what more money is in scheme, and, thus, increase the fertility of 
circulation, and confidence is again in- the farm which in turn boosts the income. 
stilled in the minds of the public. On In order to be of greater service to its 
every hand one sees property owners who readers, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
feel that the upturn is of such substantial making pertinent suggestions in the en- 
character as to justify improvements suing article relative to fences, which it is 
which will add to the net revenue from believed will aid*dealers in making sales. 
their holdings. Farmers can be educated, In presenting the subject of fencing to 
also, to see that fencing is a sound in- the farmer prospect, it is a good idea to 
vestment which will yield good dividends discuss with him the size of his farm, what 
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Retail lumber dealers will find the above illustration valuable in aiding them to figure 
the amount of fence a farmer customer needs to enclose his entire farm, or fields of 
various acreages 


crops he wants to grow, and how he plans 
to operate the place. If the dealer can 
secure from him a plan of the farm, he 
can draw it to scale at his office and in- 
dicate on the map the desired fields, and 
how they can be satisfactorily enclosed 
with a minimum of fence. It will be even 
easier to promote a sale, if the farmer 
knows for a few years in advance what he 
wants to grow on the various fields as all 
of this data can be incorporated in the 
plan returned to the prospect by the lum- 
berman. 


SIZE, SHAPE OF FIELDS 
DETERMINE NEEDS 


One of the most important things to re- 
member in mapping a farm for fence is to 
consider the different shaped and sized 
fields, and how they can be enclosed with 
a minimum of material and yet be efficient 
for rotation. The layout shown on these 
pages of a 640-acre farm which is thor- 
oughly and correctly fenced is interesting. 
It is reproduced from a diagram in Prof. 
R. C. Miller’s report, which was prepared 
for the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, and is useful reference. The amount 
of fencing needed for the many fields 
is shown. It should be noted that one 
square acre requires fifty rods of fencing, 
while a 640-acre farm is circled with an 
average of two rods per acre. A sum- 
mary of how shapes of plats affect the 
length of enclosing fence is summarized 
below : 


640-acre field ..... 1280 rods of fence 
480-acre field ..... 1280 rods of fence 


320-acre field ..... 960 rods of fence 
160-acre field ..... 640 rods of fence 
80-acre field ..... 480 rods of fence 
40-acre field ..... 320 rods of fence 
10-acre field..... 160 rods of fence 


A dealer does not start at a disadvan- 
tage when he suggests to a rural customer 
that he could increase his profits by fenc- 
ing. Nearly every farmer is interested in 
fences for four different reasons which 
have been well stated by Prof. Miller in 
his treatise on the subject. Prof. Miller 
lists them as follows: 


(a) Man naturally is an imitator, and 
since his neighbor has a fence he may 
think he wants or needs one. 


(b) Selfishness or some similar char- 
acteristic of man may cause his imagina- 
tion to demand a fence so that he can feel 
the real ownership of his land because it 
is outlined by a fence and is protected 
from intrusion. 


(c) The chief reason, of course, is to 
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make his farming more profitable. 


(d) To make farming more profitable 
is the only reason that justifies the fence 
as a rule, so we need to study how a 
fence may do this. 


As Mr. Miller writes in his fourth point 
above, the principal argument, and the 
one which will come closer to reaching the 
prospect than any other, is the greater 
profit possible with enclosed fields. In 
explaining his statement, Prof. Miller 
gives ten sound reasons which can aptly 
be worked into his sales talk by the dealer. 
They are: 


(1) Good fences keep neighbors 
friendly because their stock cannot mix, 
and crops are not destroyed by roving 
animals. No question but what a friendly 
neighbor helps profits. 

(2) Crop rotation including legumi- 
nous hay crops is possible because the 
farmer can keep stock to eat them. In- 
creased crop yields and soil fertility add 
to profits. 


(3) Rotation of pastures reduces live- 
stock losses. The disease infected pastures 
and lots are avoided for several years. 
Hogs and sheep especially profit by pas- 
ture rotation. 


(4) Almost every farm can keep some 
livestock profitably as far as feed is con- 
cerned, provided they have fences with 
which to keep the animals in their places. 
We cannot expect many profits where 
man-labor serves as a fence. 


(5) Fences reduce man-labor, horse- 
labor, and machinery costs in farming. 
The practices of hogging off corn and 
peas or turning cattle into corn fields give 
proof of this. 


(6) Pasturing crops reduces fertility 
losses, for crops are not removed from 





How often the lives of motorists are snuffed out when automo- 
biles hit farm animals which have escaped from poorly fenced 
pastures as depicted above 
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fields. Pastures re- 
quire fences. 

(7) Crops har- 
vested by stock in 
fields usually pro- 
duce more animal 
products per acre. Fences should be 
credited with this gain. 

(8) Livestock and cultivated crops are 
death to weeds. Credit land cleaning to 
fences. 

(9) Fences induce livestock and diver- 
sified farming, which mean less risk in 
farming. It also means labor is spread 
more uniformly over the entire year, so 
that the farm requires less transient labor. 
Does not this mean more profit? 

(10) Good fences are decorative, im- 
prove the landscape and usually increase 
the value of an entire farm more than 
the fence cost. 


FARM'S VALUE INCREASED 
IF WELL FENCED 


In answering the question of how much 
it would cost to fence his farm, which the 
hard-working owner is sure to ask the 
dealer, the latter may figure the cost of the 
entire fencing job, and divide the amount 
by the number of acres improved by 
fences to get the expense per acre. There 
is need for little argument to show the 
prospect that the value of the farm would 
be greatly increased not only from the till- 
ing standpoint but in saleability. One of 
the big ways to sell a fencing job is to 
start the owner to thinking of its ad- 
vantages, and shortly he will see the prof- 
its to himself. It is easy for farmers to 
neglect their fence problems, and put them 
off year after year. It may seem more 
important to buy other things first, but a 
dealer who is filled with fence facts can 
prove this is not the case. 

A dealer in a small 
Me town in a good farm- 

_» ing district of Illi- 
\. nois, who sells a 

s large quantity of 
fence, has answered 
"see a query by the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as to how he 
was so_ successful, 
with the following 
information. 

“First, an  unto- 
date mailing list is 
furnished to the 
manufacturer and at 
different times dur- 
ing a year each cus- 
tomer receives some 
form of a circular 
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An Illinois dealer who is a successful fence merchandiser is shown 
in the above picture at the end of a big pile of rolls of woven 
wire fencing. In the accompanying story, he tells how he works 


from him with our name printed on each 
one. We are, also, furnished with small 
folders and blotters which are put in with 
each invoice or statement that we send, 
which aid in keeping our name and our 
fence product fresh in the farmers’ minds. 
Now, here is where our part of the expense 
and work comes in. We try to make a per- 
sonal friendly call on all of our customers, 
and find prospective jobs for our stock at 
intervals. These visits are made in spring 
and fall because most of this kind of work 
is done just before the crops are sown, or 
right after harvest. A large percentage of 
goods is sold on time, but is generally 
paid for within thirty to sixty days. We 
have had little difficulty in collecting the 
money for, as a rule, the farmer who has 
the pride to keep his fences in good repair 
realizes enough profit from his investment 
and labor to meet his obligation. Adver- 
tising is capably cared for by the manufac- 
turer who uses rural magazines and radio 
programs to make his product known. 
Since we have our advertising done for 
us, we feel that much good is done with 
the personal contacts we seasonally make, 
which afford customers opportunities to 
ask questions in their minds. 

“Our fence business in 1935 showed an 
increase of about 15 percent over 1934, 
which was low in comparison to the in- 
crease of total sales. This is due to the 
fact that our fence sales did not show as 
much of a decline during the past four 
years as did other materials. 


“The brand that we handle has been 
sold here for a good many years, and has 
proved its quality by actual test on nearly 
every farm in the territory. One of our 
best sales helps is an occasional shipment 
of cheap mail-order wire that is soft, 
poorly galvanized and smaller than the 
gauge specified. We always hear remarks 
of neighbors of the man who installs this 
kind of fencing, and there is no doubt 
but what the story travels far. The farmer, 
who has made one such poor purchase, 
always comes to us for his next roddage. 


“The most common type of fence built 
through this district has woven wire be- 
tween thirty and forty inches high off the 
ground, topped with from one to three 
barbed wires. This kind of a job will 
keep hogs and sheep as well as horses and 
cattle in a field. Of course, there is no 
need for the woven wire around a perma- 
nent pasture.” 
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tells us he has been selling lumber and 
building materials in this city for forty 


Moss, of Union City, Tenn., 


years. And when he says “selling” he 
seems to mean just that; for he adds 
that he has sold the original material or 
that for subsequent repair and remodel- 
ings for a very large majority of Union 
City’s houses. 

This is something of a wonder city in 
these parts. Up to Thanksgiving— 
counting the complete overhauls, which 
resulted in practically new structures— 
Union City had built eighty-five houses 
during 1935. It claims to need perhaps 
half that many more immediately. You 
probably could name large cities in other 
parts of the country that on a per capita 
basis haven’t done five percent as well. 

Mr. Moss, who is no end proud of his 
city and who has seen it come up from a 
country village, climbed into the car and 
directed us around. He showed us whole 
streets that a year ago were stretches of 
vacant lots. These new houses are well 
planned and have architectural distinc- 
tion; the lots are graded, and the streets 
have a completed appearance. Some of 
the houses were done by architects, some 
taken from uptodate plan books; though 
we saw none that by any stretch of imag- 
ination could be called moderne. That 
final “e” is a curious letter. Without it, 
the word means a house that has plumb- 
ing, electricity and central heat. With 
the “e,” it means a house with a flat roof 
and plucked eyebrows. We'll probably 
get used to it in time, or to some modi- 
fication of it. But so far the new style 
hasn’t gotten much of a start. 


Homes Given Good Lines 

Union City is interesting for several 
reasons; one being the fact that it is 
proving the prediction that new construc- 
tion, when it gets going, will run to 


rather small houses that are carefully 
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New Construc- 
tion Continues 
to Appear in 
Union 


City, 
Tenn. 


planned, have good architectural lines, 
are completely equipped with all the 
proven gadgets, and are reasonable in 
price. We'd have guessed some of the 
overhauls to be brand new structures; 
suave and sophisticated in line, departing 
completely from the rather cramped ideas 
of thirty years ago when they were first 
built. Considerable Federal money has 
been used in this campaign, and Mr. 
Moss tells us he himself carries some 
building loans. There seems to have 
been no difficulty about getting loans for 
those who want to build and have reason- 
able credit based upon income. 

When we asked in some awe how a 
place of six or seven thousand people 





One of the Eighty- 

five Houses Built in 

Union City, Tenn., in 
1935 





built so many houses, Mr. Moss said 
there were a few factories, enough to 
give it some color of industrialism, and 
that these factories were working to ca- 
pacity. This activity, added to a house 
shortage, explained the new building. 
Young married men with steady employ- 
ment want homes of their own; with 
rental properties scarce, they must build. 
And without much doubt the sight of so 
much building in progress gave other 
people the courage either to do extensive 
remodeling or to build new houses and 





| E. C. Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston, 
Mo. 
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sell or rent the old. October was tha 
best month for this yard since the corre- 
sponding month of 1927. 


Changes Seen in a Lifetime 


A certain amount of the remodeling 
was done to keep up with the general 
advance of civic improvements. Forty 
years is a long time in the life of a man, 
but it’s not so long in the life of a town. 
Probably there are some houses in Union 
City as old as that, and there are many 
half that old. Mr. Moss told us of a 
speech he made before the local Lions 
Club, in the course of which he described 
the town as it was and as it is. Forty 
years ago the village was without sewers 





or central water supply, without paving 


or public utilities. These things have 
come, and now it is a thoroughly mod- 
ern and handsome city. It takes little 
imagination to see what this change has 
done to housing design and equipment; 
and many houses still solid in frame 
needed much done to them to bring them 
into harmony with the newer stand- 
ards. They are getting these changes. 

It is pleasant to hear once more the 
old statement that the department hasn’t 
heard often for some time; the statement 
about difficulty in getting stock shipped 
fast enough. 

The Home Builders Supply Co., of 
Union City, has a handsome new plant 
which had been occupied but a few 
weeks at the time we called. Ira Galey, 
the manager, was away. J. P. McClain 
told us the same story about the big mar- 
ket for relatively small houses, and said 
the end of the current demand was not in 
sight. Some have been financed with 
Federal money, but more had been built 
with local loans. 


The manager of the Nailling Mill & 
Feed Co. was also away. This company 
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A City of Much Home Building 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Whole Streets of New Houses--A Down-Town Store 
Boosts Sales --In the Fields of Cotton and the Lead- 
Mining Country --Troubles With Ol’ Man Price 


carries a large stock of lumber and han- 
dles feed, seed and coal. 

J. G. Vowell, of the Vowell Lumber 
Co., Martin, Tenn., told us that trade 
during 1935 was about double that of 
1934. He gives part of the credit to 
general recovery, of course, but a very 
considerable part he gives to a change 
in methods and in sales set-up. About 
the middle of the year the company put 
in a down-town office and store, on one 
of the principal retail streets. The place 


is decorated so that it catches immediate 
attention; and suitable building lines 
have been added to interest the general 
shopping trade. 

“We sell wallpaper here,” Mr. Vowell 





said, “and it has proven a good line. We 
tried to carry it at the yard office, located 
several blocks away and outside the retail 
district. We sold practically none at all; 
for customers simply wouldn’t walk that 
extra distance. The increase in wall- 
paper sales was immediate when we 
moved here, and business has been grow- 
ing steadily. We had much the same 
experience with paint and glass. The 
public thinks of this place as a retail 
store, and we get trade accordingly. Nat- 
urally the location helps in the sale of 
lumber for remodeling and repairs; and 
it’s of some value in the sale of new 
houses. Women would rather come here 
than to an outlying yard to talk about 
plans. I’d say that since we’ve opened 
this store fifty percent of the business has 
been represented by items carried here or 
that were sold because of this store. 
That’s something we can’t determine ex- 
actly, of course, but I’d estimate it at 
about that figure. 


“There’s a big deferred market here in 
Martin. A large amount of house repair 
is still needed, and I’d say the town needs 
at least forty new houses. These needs 


haven’t appeared all at once; but it’s 
rather evident that people are in a mood 
as well as in the position to do more 
and more of this work. So I look for- 
ward to the next building season with a 
large amount of confidence.” 

We did not find any of the principals 
at the Brundige-Moore Lumber Co., in 
Martin. This company has a large plant 
and does extensive advertising of paint 
and roofing. 


An Old and Attractive City 


Charleston, Mo., located in the south- 
eastern part of the State, is one of the 
old and historic towns of Missouri; long 
a center of wealth. While I believe that 





Type of Modern 
Small House Built in 


Union City, Tenn. 





“plantations” have a special and techni- 
cal meaning in the South, this would 
seem to a Northerner, at least, to be a 
plantation country. It raises much cot- 
ton; and as the Realm drove through, 
in the latter part of the year, this cotton 
was being picked. As we understand it, 
the fields are picked several times, since 
the bolls don’t all open at the same time. 





Brundige-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Martin, 
Tenn. 
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Pickers in long lines were working their 
way across the fields; each dragging a 
long sack into which the lint was put. 
This picking is said to be wearisome 
labor; but the pickers seemed to be mak- 
ing a rather jolly job of it, laughing and 
gossiping and singing. 

Charleston is noted for its fine old 
houses. While I believe it isn’t the oldest 
town in Missouri, I understand it is 
among the early settlements. It has long 
been an agricultural section, as it still 
is, and farming has produced much local 
wealth. 

The James L. Byrd Lumber Co. is 
operated by an old and distinguished 
family that has large holdings of farm 
lands. We met J. L. Byrd, Jr., a young 
man who had recently completed a new 
home for himself. Mr. Byrd told us 
that the last half of the year had seen 
business checked somewhat by unfavor- 
able crop conditions. A late spring and 
an early frost had worked some havoc; 
so building in and around Charleston 
was at the time not quite so good as in 
the neighboring town of Sikeston. 

This company operates two yards; and 
the Charleston plant is handling a com- 
plete line of building material. Metal 


roofing in these parts is an especially 
good item. The yard is located on what 
was formerly one of the Byrd farms. 
James L. Byrd, Sr., gives much of his 
time to the management of his farms. 
His son told us that not the least of local 
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irritations was outside competition that 
sent in stock at a price barely above 
wholesale cost; something that does no 
one any good. This is a most friendly 
and intelligent concern, firmly rooted in 
local connections and knowledge of local 
conditions. 

The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. has a 
yard in Charleston, under the able man- 
agement of R. B. Patterson. The head- 
quarters office is in St. Louis, and the 
company operates twenty-two yards; in 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. Mr. 
Patterson said the first six months of 
1935 was good enough to pull the year 
ahead of 1934, but that light crops were 
making the last six months not so good. 
This is a well equipped and a well kept 
plant. It handles quite a quantity of 
native cypress; bandsawn. Mr. Patter- 
son gets it green and air-dries it in a 
special warehouse. It is much used, 
both in country and in town building. 
Federal loans have been factors in a 
number of jobs, but up to the time of 
our call these loans hadn’t been much 
of importance, if any, in country build- 
ing; and country sales are important 
to the Charleston yards. “Even the 
money earned at cotton picking makes 
itself felt,’ Mr. Patterson said. “These 
negroes pay their grocery bills and other 
debts with their wages, and eventually 
we feel the effect in our own collection 
of accounts.” 

O. T. Pfefferkorn, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Chaffee Lumber Co., Chaffee, 
Mo., tells us he feels much encouraged 
over the prospects for business. This 
has been a railroad town that had some 
bad luck in the form of shifting shops 
and the like. The HOLC made some 
loans that helped out, and Mr. Pfeffer- 
korn tells us he is convinced that busi- 
ness is over the hump. If we are not 
mistaken, Mr. Pfefferkorn is treasurer 
of the Southeast Missouri association. 


Unique Industrial Town 


Flat River, Mo., is an unusual town. 
It is the center of a great lead-mining 
industry which produces something like 
ninety percent of the world’s supply of 
lead. All about are veritable mountain 
peaks of tailings from these operations. 
Technological unemployment is making 
its appearance here; for, as one lumber- 
man remarked, “they’ve learned how to 
mine without using men.” 

The B. H. Jennings Lumber Co. is an 
evolution from a general store; and some 
of the diversified goods of the earlier pe- 
riod are still on display in the sales 
rooms. Mr. Jennings was away; and 
A. Osman, who was in charge, told us 
the town didn’t feel the depression until 
late. The HOLC made some repair 
loans and some PWA work was in pro- 
gress. “This is a mining town,” Mr. 
Osman said, “and agriculture cuts no 
figure whatever. You couldn’t buy a 
singletree or a set of work harness any- 
where in the town.” He told us with 
some amusement of getting an order from 
a Government agency for “rough oak 
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dressed.” Doubtless a slip of the pencil 
of some order clerk; but most of the 
lumbermen we know have an idea that 
Government buyers are a low-comedy 
crowd when they try to write lumber 
specifications, 

The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. has 
a yard here; under the management of 
Guy S. McDaniel. This company has 
taken on a number of sidelines, including 
plumbing ; and these lines, Mr. McDaniel 
said, had been life-savers during the low 
period. There are no empty houses in 
the town, and indications point to a con- 
tinuation of the business revival. 





Home of James L. Byrd, Jr., James L. Byrd 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Mo. 
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The Miners Lumber Co. is a line con- 
cern with the head office and yard in Fiat 
River. T. J. Buckner, the general 
manager, said the chief difficulty in 
southeastern Missouri was a demoraliza- 
tion of prices and of sales policies. These 
things had been pretty well straightened 
out, by means of quite legal understand- 
ings about the necessity of getting rea- 
sonable margins; and then the Codes 
came along with their commands that 
prices must be so and so. A number of 
dealers, a minority to be sure, didn’t like 
that “must” stuff. They were willing to 
listen to reason and to cost analysis; but 
when an outside authority remarked that 
they “must” do this and that, their in- 
stinctive answer was, “The h we 
do!” So all bets were off; for in the 
matter of price scales, one dealer off the 
range in a given county can work a lot 
of havoc. 


So the southeastern Missourians have 
the long job of reorganizing markets and 
market levels through education; some- 
thing they thought they had done. Mr. 
Buckner told of a car of cement, of which 
he had heard, that had been sold on a 
4-cent margin. That’s nothing that'll 
buy the baby new shoes! 





Yard Carries Many Side-Lines 


YoAkKuM, TEx., Jan. 20.—Radios may be a 
rather unusual line for retail lumber yards to 
handle, but R. H. Field, resident manager of 
the South Texas Lumber Co.’s yard here, says 
that he values it ahead of any other side-line 
carried. A nationally known make of radio is 
handled. This department has existed for three 
years, with increasing favor. Mr. Field said 
that building up trade in this line doubtless is 
due to the enthusiasm of himself and his asso- 
ciates, who are all distinctly “radio-minded.” 
The boys almost can take a radio apart and 
assemble it again in the dark, so familiar are 
they with the mechanism of this modern marvel. 
Therefore all necessary repair work and serv- 
icing is quickly handled by the yard employees. 
A 6-foot speaker installed in front of the office, 
attached to a large receiving set, “broadcasts” 
at frequent intervals. It has been heard as far 
out in the country as three miles when condi- 
tions are favorable. All of the company and 
personal cars also are eauipped with radios, 
which are kept playing constanily—to help ad- 
vertise this line. 

Mr. Field expressed the opinion that if a 
checkup were made it would be found that the 
entire operating expense of the yard this year 
had been covered through the profit shown by 
the radio department alone. “We are mighty 
proud of our showing in this line,” he added. 

Boats are another profitable side-line handled 
by this yard. They are manufactured for the 
South Texas company by a nearby planing mill. 
These boats are kept in stock at the yard at 
all times, and sales are gratifyingly frequent; 
even though Yoakum is seventy-five miles from 
the coast and the boats have to be hauled to 
the water on trailers attached to cars. 

And if a boat purchaser also wants music to 
enliven moonlight cruises, he can obtain at the 
company yard not only a radio set but phono- 
graphs and records, of which the comnany sells 
many. Sample records are played from time 
to time through the loud speaker in front of 
the office. 


Wallpaper and paints also are handled, though 
the latter can hardly be considered a side-line, 
as the majority of yards—at least in this sec- 
tion of the country—now carry this item as part 
of their regular stock. Speaking of side-lines 
Mr. Field remarked with dry humor: “Mr. 
Webster McEvoy, our general manager, has 
told me that he never wants to hear of our 
putting in a line of cosmetics or ladies’ ready- 
to-wear apparel—which probably is the reason 
we have not expanded our side-lines even more 
extensively than we have done.” 

Yoakum is a town of around 3,500. A rather 
odd situation exists in that the town was much 
overbuilt during the boom period, and over 100 
old houses have been torn down this year in 
order to salvage whatever value the material 
might have, and to stop taxes. With four yards 
splitting the available building and repair jobs 
among them it seemed good business to take 
on some “outside” lines that would sell, which 
is the big reason for the South Texas yard en- 
tering the fields that have been mentioned. 

Asked regarding collections, Mr. Field stated 
that on radio accounts they have been 100 per- 
cent; though it has been necessary to repossess 
several sets—without, however, any ultimate 
loss. He summed up the whole matter with 
the remark: “As a whole we like our side-lines, 
and expect to continue them indefinitely.” 

Recent physical improvements have given this 
company excellent facilities for handling all of 
these lines. As with most small-town yards in 
this section, the office formerly was split up into 
several small rooms, each containing or dis- 
playing a different line. Several partitions were 
torn out, reducing the bookkeeping space—which 
was larger than necessary—and throwing the 
entire space into one room, thus permitting 
much better display of the merchandise. Hard- 
wood floors also were laid and the entire in- 
terior of the office refinished, so that Mr. Field 
and his helpers now have one of the most at- 
tractive and best arranged offices and display 
rooms in this section. 
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Time to Come Out of the 
Cyclone Cellar 


Words of warning that hit the bull’s-eye 
were spoken by George M. Stevens, presi- 
dent Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in addressing the annual con- 
vention of that organization held in New 
York this week, when he said: 

“The time has come when we must 
face forward. A cyclone cellar may be a 
safe place, but nobody ever got anywhere 
in one. We must have new ideas and new 
methods, or a younger generation will 
whip us into line with the advance of 
science and of contemporary industry. 
The lash will be tempered. only to the 
extent that we, individually and collec- 
tively, march on willingly and ener- 
getically. 

“Merchandising in the retail lumber 
business must improve. We are essentially 
merchants. There was a time, perhaps, 
when the local contractor came to our 
door and bought what we had to sell. But 
that time has gone, even in the smallest 


village. Modern stores, efficient salesman- 
ship, advertising, creating markets, and 
in some cases selling a lock-and-key job 
are not only desirable but essential if we 
are to hold our own in the march of 
progress.” 
—_—_—_————— 
Lumberman "Primes Pump" for 
Flow of Building Money 


Koxomo, Inp., Jan. 27.—Willis B. 
Dye, of the Dye Lumber Corporation, 
this city, recently was successful in in- 
itiating governmental action which he 
hopes will make available, in the very 
near future, not less than $2,000,000 for 
financing construction of homes. Mr. 
Dye, accompanied by his wife and their 
son, Thomas J., was recently in Wash- 
ington after attending the funeral of a 
nephew at Orange, Va. While in the na- 
tional capital he conferred with Govern- 
ment officials having to do with housing 
and financing activities, and received very 
definite assurance of financial co-opera- 
tion toward attaining the desired end. 








Attached to a remittance that came into the office of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN the other day, for renewal of a subscription, was a neat little 
slip, printed in red, which is here reproduced in actual size. It set us to 
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Mr. Dye said that while the building 
of homes in Kokomo has been almost at 
a standstill for the last four or five years 
—only six new houses having been 
erected during that time—he is strongly 
in hope that, with the increased financing 
facilities resulting from the action already 
initiated, the coming year will see some 
real activity, from which all the mate- 
rial dealers of the city will profit. 





Retail Lumber Firms Co-operate 
in Building 'Ranchettes” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Four Seat- 
tle retail lumber yards will co-operate 
with architects, contractors, supply and 
material dealers, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Puget Mill Co., in 
the early construction of twenty houses, 
within the low-priced range, on Puget 
Mill land in West Seattle. The homes 
will be financed on small down-payments, 
with carrying charges of not more than 
$25 monthly. 

Retail concerns which will sponsor sev- 
eral houses are: Blackstock Lumber Co., 
Gourlay-Blackstock Lumber Co., Colum- 
bia Lumber Co. and Brace Lumber Co. 

Plans call for the ultimate construction 
of 200 of the small homes. Each will be 
set in a half acre or acre of ground suit- 
able for cultivation of garden crops. Poul- 
try houses will be built as part of each 
unit. It is stated that each householder 
should be able to raise food enough to 
average $10 per month per family. 

Each of the units, which are termed 
“Ranchettes,” a name copyrighted by the 
Puget Mill Co. as a registered trade- 
mark, will represent an investment not 
in excess of $2,500. The homes will be 
of Cape Cod Pattern, and the 200 houses 
as a whole will represent a Cap Cod vil- 
lage. 

The lumber companies accepted the 
challenge of the Puget Mill Co. to inter- 
est themselves in new _ construction. 
Financing will be done locally. The lum- 
ber companies stress the fact that they 
are in no way competing with the con- 
struction business, or with established 
contractors. Clark Jackson, State FHA 
director, said of the plan: 

“I wish to congratulate the sponsors 
of this movement on the novel idea which 
they have originated, whereby people may 
become more independent through their 
own efforts, and still live within easy 
distance of their employment. It is prob- 
able that a large part of this development 

will be eligible for FHA insured mortgage 
loans. We shall be glad to co-operate 
fully wherever our standards permit.” 
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irritations was outside competition that 
sent in stock at a price barely above 
wholesale cost; something that does no 
one any good. This is a most friendly 
and intelligent concern, firmly rooted in 
local connections and knowledge of local 
conditions. 

The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. has a 
yard in Charleston, under the able man- 
agement of R. B. Patterson. The head- 
quarters office is in St. Louis, and the 
company operates twenty-two yards; in 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. Mr. 
Patterson said the first six months of 
1935 was good enough to pull the year 
ahead of 1934, but that light crops were 
making the last six months not so good. 
This is a well equipped and a well kept 
plant. It handles quite a quantity of 
native cypress; bandsawn. Mr. Patter- 
son gets it green and air-dries it in a 
special warehouse. It is much used, 
both in country and in town building. 
Federal loans have been factors in a 
number of jobs, but up to the time of 
our call these loans hadn’t been much 
of importance, if any, in country build- 
ing; and country sales are important 
to the Charleston yards. “Even the 
money earned at cotton picking makes 
itself felt,” Mr. Patterson said. “These 
negroes pay their grocery bills and other 
debts with their wages, and eventually 
we feel the effect in our own collection 
of accounts.” 

O. T. Pfefferkorn, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Chaffee Lumber Co., Chaffee, 
Mo., tells us he feels much encouraged 
over the prospects for business. This 
has been a railroad town that had some 
bad luck in the form of shifting shops 
and the like. The HOLC made some 
loans that helped out, and Mr. Pfeffer- 
korn tells us he is convinced that busi- 
ness is over the hump. If we are not 
mistaken, Mr. Pfefferkorn is treasurer 
of the Southeast Missouri association. 


Unique Industrial Town 


Flat River, Mo., is an unusual town. 
It is the center of a great lead-mining 
industry which produces something like 
ninety percent of the world’s supply of 
lead. All about are veritable mountain 
peaks of tailings from these operations. 
Technological unemployment is making 
its appearance here; for, as one lumber- 
man remarked, “they’ve learned how to 
mine without using men.” 

The B. H. Jennings Lumber Co. is an 
evolution from a general store; and some 
of the diversified goods of the earlier pe- 
riod are still on display in the sales 
rooms. Mr. Jennings was away; and 
A. Osman, who was in charge, told us 
the town didn’t feel the depression until 
late. The HOLC made some repair 
loans and some PWA work was in pro- 
gress. “This is a mining town,” Mr. 
Osman said, “and agriculture cuts no 
figure whatever. You couldn’t buy a 
singletree or a set of work harness any- 
where in the town.” He told us with 
some amusement of getting an order from 
a Government agency for “rough oak 
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dressed.” Doubtless a slip of the pencil 
of some order clerk; but most of the 
lumbermen we know have an idea that 
Government buyers are a low-comedy 
crowd when they try to write lumber 
specifications, 

The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. has 
a yard here; under the management of 
Guy S. McDaniel. This company has 
taken on a number of sidelines, including 
plumbing ; and these lines, Mr. McDaniel 
said, had been life-savers during the low 
period. There are no empty houses in 
the town, and indications point to a con- 
tinuation of the business revival. 





Home of James L. Byrd, Jr., James L. Byrd 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Mo. 
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The Miners Lumber Co. is a line con- 
cern with the head office and yard in Flat 
River. T. J. Buckner, the general 
manager, said the chief difficulty in 
southeastern Missouri was a demoraliza- 
tion of prices and of sales policies. These 
things had been pretty well straightened 
out, by means of quite legal understand- 
ings about the necessity of getting rea- 
sonable margins; and then the Codes 
came along with their commands that 
prices must be so and so. A number of 
dealers, a minority to be sure, didn’t like 
that “must” stuff. They were willing to 
listen to reason and to cost analysis; but 
when an outside authority remarked that 
they “must” do this and that, their in- 
stinctive answer was, “The h we 
do!” So all bets were off; for in the 
matter of price scales, one dealer off the 
range in a given county can work a lot 
of havoc. 


So the southeastern Missourians have 
the long job of reorganizing markets and 
market levels through education; some- 
thing they thought they had done. Mr. 
Buckner told of a car of cement, of which 
he had heard, that had been sold on a 
4-cent margin. That’s nothing that'll 
buy the baby new shoes! 





Yard Carries Many Side-Lines 


YoAKuM, TEx., Jan. 20.—Radios may be a 
rather unusual line for retail lumber yards to 
handle, but R. H. Field, resident manager of 
the South Texas Lumber Co.’s yard here, says 
that he values it ahead of any other side-line 
carried. A nationally known make of radio is 
handled. This department has existed for three 
years, with increasing favor. Mr. Field said 
that building up trade in this line doubtless is 
due to the enthusiasm of himself and his asso- 
ciates, who are all distinctly “radio-minded.” 
The boys almost can take a radio apart and 
assemble it again in the dark, so familiar are 
they with the mechanism of this modern marvel. 
Therefore all necessary repair work and serv- 
icing is quickly handled by the yard employees. 
A 6-foot speaker installed in front of the office, 
attached to a large receiving set, “broadcasts” 
at frequent intervals. It has been heard as far 
out in the country as three miles when condi- 
tions are favorable. All of the company and 
personal cars also are eauipped with radios, 
which are kept playing constantly—to help ad- 
vertise this line. 

Mr. Field expressed the opinion that if a 
checkup were made it would be found that the 
entire operating expense of the yard this year 
had been covered through the profit shown by 
the radio department alone. “We are mighty 
proud of our showing in this line,” he added. 

Boats are another profitable side-line handled 
by this yard. They are manufactured for the 
South Texas company by a nearby planing mill. 
These boats are kept in stock at the yard at 
all times, and sales are gratifyingly frequent; 
even though Yoakum is seventy-five miles from 
the coast and the boats have to be hauled to 
the water on trailers attached to cars. 

And if a boat purchaser also wants music to 
enliven moonlight cruises, he can obtain at the 
company yard not only a radio set but phono- 
graphs and records, of which the comnany sells 
many. Sample records are played from time 
to time through the loud speaker in front of 
the office. 


Wallpaper and paints also are handled, though 
the latter can hardly be considered a side-line, 
as the majority of yards—at least in this sec- 
tion of the country—now carry this item as part 
of their regular stock. Speaking of side-lines 
Mr. Field remarked with dry humor: “Mr. 
Webster McEvoy, our general manager, has 
told me that he never wants to hear of our 
putting in a line of cosmetics or ladies’ ready- 
to-wear apparel—which probably is the reason 
we have not expanded our side-lines even more 
extensively than we have done.” 

Yoakum is a town of around 3,500. A rather 
odd situation exists in that the town was much 
overbuilt during the boom period, and over 100 
old houses have been torn down this year in 
order to salvage whatever value the material 
might have, and to stop taxes. With four yards 
splitting the available building and repair jobs 
among them it seemed good business to take 
on some “outside” lines that would sell, which 
is the big reason for the South Texas yard en- 
tering the fields that have been mentioned. 

Asked regarding collections, Mr. Field stated 
that on radio accounts they have been 100 per- 
cent; though it has been necessary to repossess 
several sets—without, however, any ultimate 
loss. He summed up the whole matter with 
the remark: “As a whole we like our side-lines, 
and expect to continue them indefinitely.” 

Recent physical improvements have given this 
company excellent facilities for handling all of 
these lines. As with most small-town yards in 
this section, the office formerly was split up into 
several small rooms, each containing or dis- 
playing a different line. Several partitions were 
torn out, reducing the bookkeeping space—which 
was larger than necessary—and throwing the 
entire space into one room, thus permitting 
much better display of the merchandise. Hard- 
wood floors also were laid and the entire in- 
terior of the office refinished, so that Mr. Field 
and his helpers now have one of the most at- 
tractive and best arranged offices and display 
rooms in this section. 
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Time to Come Out of the 
Cyclone Cellar 


Words of warning that hit the bull’s-eye 
were spoken by George M. Stevens, presi- 
dent Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in addressing the annual con- 
vention of that organization held in New 
York this week, when he said: 

“The time has come when we must 
face forward. A cyclone cellar may be a 
safe place, but nobody ever got anywhere 
in one. We must have new ideas and new 
methods, or a younger generation will 
whip us into line with the advance of 
science and of contemporary industry. 
The lash will be tempered. only to the 
extent that we, individually and collec- 
tively, march on willingly and ener- 
getically. 

“Merchandising in the retail lumber 
business must improve. We are essentially 
merchants. There was a time, perhaps, 
when the local contractor came to our 
door and bought what we had to sell. But 
that time has gone, even in the smallest 


village. Modern stores, efficient salesman- 
ship, advertising, creating markets, and 
in some cases selling a lock-and-key job 
are not only desirable but essential if we 
are to hold our own in the march of 
progress.” 
—_—_—_————— 
Lumberman "Primes Pump" for 
Flow of Building Money 


Koxomo, Inp., Jan. 27.—Willis B. 
Dye, of the Dye Lumber Corporation, 
this city, recently was successful in in- 
itiating governmental action which he 
hopes will make available, in the very 
near future, not less than $2,000,000 for 
financing construction of homes. Mr. 
Dye, accompanied by his wife and their 
son, Thomas J., was recently in Wash- 
ington after attending the funeral of a 
nephew at Orange, Va. While in the na- 
tional capital he conferred with Govern- 
ment officials having to do with housing 
and financing activities, and received very 
definite assurance of financial co-opera- 
tion toward attaining the desired end. 
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willing but glad to reciprocate with some of their patronage. This little 
ticket serves as a reminder of that fact, and no doubt pulls in some orders 
that might have gone elsewhere. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, being located 
in Chicago, may not be in the market immediately for building materials 
from a Kansas City yard, but if we should be, we know who would get the 
first order. In most cases the appeal, of course, is strongest locally. This 
little slip, by the way, is gummed (on the back) for about one-fourth inch 
along the left edge, so as to be easily stuck to letters or remittance forms. 








Mr. Dye said that while the building 
of homes in Kokomo has been almost at 
a standstill for the last four or five years 
—only six new houses having been 
erected during that time—he is strongly 
in hope that, with the increased financing 
facilities resulting from the action already 
initiated, the coming year will see some 
real activity, from which all the mate- 
rial dealers of the city will profit. 





Retail Lumber Firms Co-operate 
in Building 'Ranchettes" 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Four Seat- 
tle retail lumber yards will co-operate 
with architects, contractors, supply and 
material dealers, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Puget Mill Co., in 
the early construction of twenty houses, 
within the low-priced range, on Puget 
Mill land in West Seattle. The homes 
will be financed on small down-payments, 
with carrying charges of not more than 
$25 monthly. 

Retail concerns which will sponsor sev- 
eral houses are: Blackstock Lumber Co., 
Gourlay-Blackstock Lumber Co., Colum- 
bia Lumber Co. and Brace Lumber Co. 

Plans call for the ultimate construction 
of 200 of the small homes. Each will be 
set in a half acre or acre of ground suit- 
able for cultivation of garden crops. Poul- 
try houses will be built as part of each 
unit. It is stated that each householder 
should be able to raise food enough to 
average $10 per month per family. 

Each of the units, which are termed 
“Ranchettes,” a name copyrighted by the 
Puget Mill Co. as a registered trade- 
mark, will represent an investment not 
in excess of $2,500. The homes will be 
of Cape Cod Pattern, and the 200 houses 
as a whole will represent a Cap Cod vil- 
lage. 

The lumber companies accepted the 
challenge of the Puget Mill Co. to inter- 
est themselves in new _ construction. 
Financing will be done locally. The lum- 
ber companies stress the fact that they 
are in no way competing with the con- 
struction business, or with established 
contractors. Clark Jackson, State FHA 
director, said of the plan: 

“I wish to congratulate the sponsors 
of this movement on the novel idea which 
they have originated, whereby people may 
become more independent through their 
own efforts, and still live within easy 
distance of their employment. It is prob- 
able that a large part of this development 
will be eligible for FHA insured mortgage 

loans. We shall be glad to co-operate 
fully wherever our standards permit.” 
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Dealer Designs Guard to Keep 
Lumber Piles Neat 

If necessity is the mother of invention, 
then neatness must be the father. For 
quite a long time G. W. Goodall, of the 
Goodall Lumber Co., Auburn, Ind., has 
been regretting the ragged appearance of 
the piles of lumber in his sheds, and won- 
dering how the situation could be cor- 
rected. If considerable time was spent 
in unloading a car it was possible to line 
up the stock evenly, but it seemed too 
bad to have to use many valuable extra 
hours to do a thorough job. Mr. Goodall 
put his “thinking cap” on and began to 
puzzle out his problem. The progressive 
Jumber dealer’s brain-child was in the 
final stages of construction when a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
stopped at the yard. 

While walking through one of the 
firm’s five sheds the writer saw a capable 
young man putting the last bolts into 
what might serve as a very superior slat 
barnyard gate. The retailer said that the 
combination of lumber, nails and bolts 
was his own idea of a way to have neat 
appearing piles of boards without sacri- 
ficing lots of time in stacking. He fig- 





This device keeps the 
piles of lumber at 
the Goodall Lumber 
Co., Auburn, Ind., 
even on the ends, 
and therefore, more 
attractive to  pros- 
pective customers 





ured that by placing a solid guard across 
the end of a stock rack, lumber could be 
unloaded from a car on the siding beside 
the shed by just sliding it along until the 
end touched the barrier. So various 
plans were sketched by Mr. Goodall un- 
til he had one which would fit all the 
racks of varying widths in his yard. He 
then put the young man to the task of 
constructing the guard, which had to be 
strong and straight. As it was just re- 
ceiving the final touches when the news 
hunter arrived, he waited for the christen- 
ing. The heavy contraption was carried 
out to the yard, and settled into six stout 
holders that were fastened to the upright 
posts at the end of the piles in the man- 
ner shown in the accompanying picture. 
It was a perfect fit, and hung securely 
without any “give” when lumber slid 
against it. The extra width at one end, 
seen in the photo, allows the guard’s use 
in other sheds which have wider bins. 
Mr. Goodall’s recipe for neat lumber 
piles could be well followed by many 
lumber dealers. 

Asked what else had been keeping him 
busy the past months, the retailer said 
that his company had supplied the build- 
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ing materials for seven new barns in the 
vicinity, and numerous other farm out- 
buildings. Some home repairing was 
being done, also. Mr. Goodall has had 
his employees busy in their spare time 
this winter repairing the buildings which 
comprise the lumber plant. He believes 
that a rush of business is ahead, and 
wants everything in good condition to 
handle it when it arrives. 





Nationwide Survey of Retail 
Lumber Distribution 


The distribution of lumber and build- 
ing materials is again being surveyed on 
a nation-wide basis, in the census of busi- 
ness which began on Jan. 2, conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. It is expected that the field 
work will be completed in approximately 
three months. Reports on basic facts, by 
States, will be issued beginning about 
July 1; and subsequent to completion of 
the State reports, special data on retail 
trade and other phases of the census will 
be released as rapidly as possible. 

Headquarters for the census have been 
established in Philadelphia, with Fred A. 
Gosnell, who has been at the head of for- 
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mer business censuses, as chief statistician 
in charge. 

All lumber and building material deal- 
ers will be canvassed by sworn census 
enumerators during the next two or three 
months, for certain information concern- 
ing their 1935 operations. This informa- 
tion is to be used exclusively for statistical 
purposes. All facts and figures from in- 
dividual returns will be held in the strict- 
est confidence, not even being available to 
other governmental agencies, the Bureau 
states. 

In the main, the schedule is practically 
identical with those used in the 1929 
census of distribution and the 1933 census 
of American business. Standard inquiries 
will cover: Legal form of organization, 
employment and payroll, operating ex- 
penses, and annual net sales. Separate 
commodity groups in this field, for which 
the volume of sales will be asked, are: 
Lumber ; shingles; brick, terra cotta, tile, 
stone etc.; building papers, insulating 
board, and wall board; iron, steel, and 
other metal building materials; cement, 
lime, plaster and stucco. 

According to official statement of the 
Bureau, these data should be of great 
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value to all concerned with the lumber and 
building material industry in planning 
their business activities. In fact, it is 
stated that it is at the behest of leaders 
in various lines of business that this 
census has been undertaken. It is ex- 
pected that answers to the inquiries on 
retail trade, wholesale trade, and the dis- 
tribution of manufacturers’ sales, will pro- 
vide an accurate and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the distribution of lumber and 
building materials. 


Texas Dealers Tell of Plans That 


Have Proved Successful 


Et Paso, Tex., Jan. 27.—“The lumber- 
men of El Paso co-operate exceedingly 
well,” said Edward Hines, president of 
the retail lumber firm bearing his name. 
“We have very little trouble in regard to 
price cutting. During the building season 
of 1935 a group of dealers ran a page ad- 
vertisement in the local papers, urging 
people to take advantage of the FHA, 
the copy showing just what the loans 
would cost them spread over a series of 
years. Those taking part in this included 
the Rio Grande, Sherrod, Tri-State, Fox- 
worth-Gailbraith, Burton-Lingo, Alamo, 
Alameda and Peterson companies. The 
principal building and improvement 
operations in E] Paso during the past year 
have been government projects, and all 
the local lumber companies shared in this 
business. Our sales, on the whole, have 
been larger than last year ; and this is true 
of paint and builders’ hardware as well as 
lumber.” 

Ralph Blair, manager of the Sherrod 
Lumber Co., in speaking of the various 
publicity media, said: “Newspaper adver- 
tising gives us the best results. We be- 
lieve in linking up closely with all local 
events. A recent ad, which gained many 
comments, showed two women talking 
over the back yard fence, one of them 
saying: ‘Wasn’t that a fine parade?’"— 
referring to the big Sun Carnival which 
brought thousands of visitors to the city 
from all over southern Texas and from 
across the border. 

“The ‘ad’ went on to say: ‘The next 
big step will be a revision of our anti- 
quated building code (now a stumbling 
block to many people who would like to 
build), which will permit more economical 
construction. Then new homes will begin 
to appear. Where vacant lots now stand 
there will be houses with lawns and flow- 
ers—in short, a more beautiful El Paso.’ 

“This public voicing of general senti- 
ment gained much good will. We also 
showed a cut of a modern cottage, with 
ground plan for same. A cut of a mod- 
erately priced residence is shown in almost 
all of our ads, and we suggest that readers 
cut out and file these pictures—as sooner 
or later they will find one that exactly 
suits their needs ; or by comparing a num- 
ber of them, a prospect can evolve a home 
to suit himself.” 

“One of the most important factors in 
increasing lumber and building materials 
sales in 1935,” said the manager of the 
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Peterson Lumber Co., “was the Better 
Homes Exposition staged here during the 
late spring. A group of lumber firms, 
together with dealers in general building 
materials, architects and real estate men 
took a ramshackle house, donated to them 
by the owner, who wished it taken off his 
lot, and thoroughly modernized it. For 
two days we ran a Better Homes Show, 
with free admission—all of the sponsors 
having interesting displays of their vari- 
ous lines. To every purchaser of ma- 
terials of any kind from any of the firms 
backing the show free tickets were given, 
and on the evening of the last day the 
house was allotted to the lucky individual. 
On that night 15,000 people crowded into 
the Armory, or stood looking through the 
doors or windows where they had a 
view of the proceedings. The show at- 
tracted the attention of the people from a 
wide range of territory, and familiarized 
them not only with the newest in home 
modernization, but also with the method 
of securing a loan under the FHA, short 
talks being given on the subject by differ- 
ent speakers several times daily and 
nightly.” 

“We found our best bet in increasing 
business last fall,’ said Harry Dixon, 
manager of the Burton-Lingo Co., “in 
linking up closely with the ‘Buy and 
Beautify’ campaign sponsored by the local 
Chamber of Commerce. All over Texas 
committees staged campaigns urging peo- 
ple to buy and beautify homes and sur- 
roundings for the Texas Centennial in 
1936, and thus ‘sell Texas to the world.’ 
We especially featured the painting of 
houses and outbuildings, and beautifying 
the surroundings with pergolas, trellises 
and garden furniture.” 

Said the manager of the Rio Grande 
Lumber & Fuel Co., “the co-operative 
advertising campaign in which we took 
part, setting forth the ease with which 
FHA loans could be secured, did more 
than anything else to increase our sales 
last year. Another plan that got lots of 
repair business was our ad in the classi- 
fied columns inviting orders for materials 
for repairs or modernization.” 

J. Moreno, manager of the Alamo Lum- 
ber Co., announced that business was 
ahead of last year, and that co-operation 
with the other lumber dealers had helped 
to make the public “building-conscious.” 
He considered the co-operative advertis- 
ing plan more effective than for each firm 
to advertise separately. 





Old Firm Elects New Head 


San AnToNIO, Tex., Jan. 27.—Albert 
Steves III, fourth in descent, has just 
been elected president of Ed Steves & 
Sons, San Antonio, which firm was 
founded by his great-grandfather, Ed 
Steves, in 1866. This is the oldest retail 
lumber company in Texas. The other of- 
ficers of the company are: Mrs. Stella 
Steves Walker, vice president; Mrs. 
Edna Steves Vaughan, vice president; 
Albert Steves, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 
Albert Steves III, who succeeds his 
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uncle, the late Walter Steves, as the man- 
aging head of the company, comes to his 
new position well qualified. Following 
completion of his educational courses he 
became associated with the Steves Sash 
& Door Co., and has been with that firm 
for four years, the first at the local plant, 
and the last three with the Fort Worth 
branch. 

Though old in years the Steves com- 
pany is young and progressive in its busi- 
ness methods, and has continued to ad- 
vance during the depression ; 1935 having 
shown an increase of nearly 25 percent 
in business over that of 1934. 





Mississippi Lumber Dealers 
Report Brisk Business 


Jackson, Miss., Jan. 27—A very op- 
timistic feeling prevails among lumber 
dealers and indeed in all classes of busi- 
ness in Mississippi. 

“During the past few months so much 
building has been done,” said J. M. 
Evans, manager of the City Coal & Lum- 
aS 
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Said the manager of the Eagle Lumber 
& Supply Co.: “The million dollar school 
building and improvement program that 
got under way in December was a boon 
to all lumbermen—even if they did not 
all land actual contracts for supplying ma- 
terials, It put many men to work—gave 
them money to make repairs which have 
been needed on their homes for a number 
of years; and all of us participated in this 
business revival. We had an especially 
successful roofing season. One reason 
for this was our offer to finance $300 
worth of repairs and improvements (to 
be met by deferred payments over a 
course of three years) to all who pur- 
chased $100 worth of shingles. Many 
established credit in this way and we did 
a big business all fall.” 





Free Parking Attracts Custom- 
ers and Builds Goodwill 


KaLaMazoo, Micu., Jan. 27.—Parking cars 
has become such a problem in many cities that 
lumber dealers who have vacant space in their 
yards might follow to advantage the plan of 





Showing businesslike front 
of the North Lumber Co.'s 
yard at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
one of the Celery City's 
outstanding firms 











ber Co., Jackson, “that business is prac- 
tically the same as in 1929, and we are 
kept busy supplying the needs of the pres- 
ent building program. During the win- 
ter, or rainy, season, when little building 
can be done, we strongly feature wall- 
paper and interior paint. We handle 
paints which are especially adapted to our 
southern climate. We also strongly stress 
washable wallpaper, particularly for the 
kitchen and nursery. We find that regu- 
lar newspaper advertising is the most ef- 
fective form of publicity. We take small 
space, concentrate on a timely item, and 
change the item with each issue, so that 
all our materials are spotlighted in turn. 

“We linked up closely with the FHA,” 
said B. M. Fulton, manager Planters 
Lumber Co., Jackson. “As soon as the 
State organization began functioning we 
engaged the services of a crew of men 
especially trained in FHA financing, to 
call on all interested persons in their 
homes—usually in the evening when the 
husband is at home—to assist them in 
their repair financing problems. We went 
after the small man, particularly. There 
is a multitude of homes that need repairs 
at present—offering up to $300 worth of 
business. Such can be handled, with three 
years to pay, at a cost of only $9.59 
monthly. We got excellent results, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts.” 








the North Lumber Co., this city. Said the man- 
ager: 

“The more people you get coming to your 
place, the more business you will eventually se- 
cure. If they see daily—or weekly—lumber, 
millwork, paints, builders’ hardware, built-in 
fixtures and the like, desire to secure some of 
these for their own use will eventually be born. 
That was our idea in establishing free parking 
in the vacant space on both sides of our office. 
We ran several ads in the newspapers suggest- 
ing that citizens park their cars with us. In 
addition to mechanics and business men it has 
brought to us hundreds of women, most of 
whom otherwise would never have visited our 
yard or display room.” 

Women swing the majority of modernization 
jobs anyway, so when these women had a chance 
to see the interior finishes, paints, built-in fix- 
tures etc. on display they began to make in- 
quiries, with the results that this class of trade 
has doubled since the firm instituted free park- 
ing. 

The Miller Lumber Co., another live con- 
cern located here, has been very successful with 
a form of newspaper advertising which it has 
adopted. Three times a week space of eight 
inches, double column, is used to show a cut 
of some particular type of house, or other 
building, with ground plan, and the price com- 
plete. In the course of a year scores of archi- 
tectural models are thus featured, including 
something to meet the requirements of any- 
body who desires to build. 


“Excellent results were had from our Kalama- 
zoo Home Show,” said the manager. “We had 
a special booth, which tied in with the large 
booth, occupying one entire end of the build- 
ing, which held the co-operative exhibit of all 
the local firms, including the North, Celery 
City, VanBochova, Union Trim, Modern Home, 
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South Side, and Portega & Slager lumber com- 
panies. The slogan ‘Better Homes for Better 
Health’ was used as the caption for a full-page 
co-operative ad, and we have made use of it 
ever since in our own business.” 





State Acquires Delinquent 


Land from Counties 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 25.— Acquisition of 
title to 7,609 acres of forest lands in Clark 
County, deeded to the State by county com- 
missioners, was announced today at Olympia by 
the State forest board. Negotiations for more 
lands are under way in other counties, T. S. 
Goodyear, state forester reports. The State is 
obtaining the lands, all of which are tax de- 
linquent, from counties without cost, under a 
1935 law authorizing the forest board to ac- 
cept all strictly forest lands. Once acquired, 
the State furnishes fire protection and adminis- 
ters the land, but the counties get 75 per cent 
of proceeds from any grazing or timber cutting 
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fees. It is estimated the State ultimately will 
get 250,000 acres of land now held by counties 
for delinquent taxes. Two years ago the State 
purchased, at 50 cents an acre, 40,000 acres 
from the Mason County Logging Co. 

The State’s policy in acquiring timber 
land from the counties, Mr. Goodyear declares, 
will stop the practice of loggers making a small 
payment down on delinquent timberlands, eut- 
ting the timber, and then letting it revert to 
the counties as practically worthless land. 


Broiler Demand Sells Lumber 


(Continued from Page 27) 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN scribe 
drove away, pondering what he had seen 
and heard, it seemed to him worth while 
to pass this story along to rural lumber 
retailers everywhere, because if profitable 
business along these lines can be devel- 
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oped here, why not elsewhere? 

He is more than ever convinced that 
rural dealers should encourage poultry- 
raising in their communities, especially 
the production of broilers, and that they 
should equip themselves with plans and 
information from their State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations—or 
other sources—concerning the best types 
of buildings for this purpose. Having 
done this, they will be in position to ad- 
vise their farmer customers along this 
line, and to make their lumber yards head- 
quarters for information. Then there will 
not be much question as to who will get 
the order for materials, or for completed 
poultry houses, when Mr. Farmer de- 


cides to branch out in the poultry-raising 
field. 





Neat Farmstead Saves Marketing 


Land Owner Finds Money Used in 
Fixing Buildings Was Wisely Spent 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Jan. 27.—Revising a well- 
worn saying, one can remark of the Old Orch- 
ard Farm three miles south of here that when a 
man makes a better-looking agricultural plant 
than his neighbors, the world will beat a path 
to his door to buy produce. In one sentence 
that tells why 15,000 bushels of apples, 700 
bushels of golden pears, 150 barrels of sweet 
cider, thousands of eggs and scores of dressed 
chickens have a ready market at the site of pro- 
duction during fall and winter months. The say- 
ing for the owner of the combined general and 
fruit farm due to having no selling expense will 
in time pay for the improvements which have 
made it attractive to buyers. The same results 
could doubtless be achieved by thousands of 
other farmers if they would “dress up” their 
places as is being done in this instance. If lum- 
ber dealers would line up a campaign with this 
argument as a basis and promote it in their 
rural territory, there is every reason to believe 
that they could drum up considerable business 
for themselves. It is proving practical at the 
Old Orchard Farm, and certainly would at 
others. 

The farm of 300 acres here discussed was 
formerly owned by ex-Senator H. M. Dunlap, 
but was purchased by a Chicago business man 
about two years ago. Approximately half of 
the acreage is planted to apple orchards, while 
the remainder is used for general agriculture. 
More than two miles of thirty-nine inch, No. 9 
woven-wire fence of six-inch mesh have been put 
on the place since the present owner secured it. 
He is an apostle of farm fence, and has thor- 
oughly equipped his place with it. A large quan- 
tity of white cedar posts was bought, and they 





were used exclusively in building the boundary 
and divisions fences. 

“The only right way to farm is to have the 
land fenced so that a thorough job of crop ro- 
tating can be carried out,” said J. M. Jordan, 
who has been a tenant on the property continu- 
ously for the past thirty-five years. He formerly 
was in charge of the entire tract, but the new 
owner, realizing that it was too much work for 
one man to do well, has put Mr. Jordan at the 
helm of the general farming, and M. A. Koeller, 
a young graduate from the University of IlIli- 
nois, in charge of the orchards. A rotation 
schedule followed at the Old Orchard Farm and 
found satisfactory for the hogs, beef cattle, and 
poultry raised is: corn, corn, soy beans, and a 
legume (usually alfalfa). The legume is allowed 
to stand for two or three years. About seventy- 
five acres is in permanent pasture, forty acres 
of which is cut-off orchard. The day that a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Called at 
the place thirty young steers had just been pur- 
chased and turned out to pasture for the fall and 
early winter. In addition there were seventy- 
eight more beef cattle, six Guernsey cows, 100 
Duroc-Jersey hogs, and 45Q chickens on the 
farm. A year ago last summer when thousands 
of cattle were starving to death on the western 
plains due to lack of forage on account of the 
drouth, a large number of emaciated younger 
animals were bought by the Chicago land owner 
and fattened. They averaged 165 pounds when 
purchased, and are being sold off at a weight of 
over 1,000 pounds each. Since they were se- 
cured at bottom prices and are being disposed 
of at a much higher figure and at a greater 
weight, the investment was profitable. 





This attractive market 
house more than pays 
for itself in beckoning 
to shoppers and saving 
the owner the expense 
of trucking thousands of 
bushels of fruit to a 
city for disposal 

















With high pork prices, pigs can demand better 

quarters, but the hogs which will live in this shed 

are merely benefitting from general farm im- 
provements 


A picture accompanying this story shows a 
new hog shed under construction. The concrete 
floor which is being poured in the photograph 
was put on coils of old fence which had been 
taken down when the new was put up. The 
floor was thus not only given a reinforced base, 
but it was an excellent way to dispose of the 
rusty wire strands. The former hog house has 
been converted into a serviceable chicken coop. 
One new tenant house was built a year ago, and 
the other one was remodeled. Most of the build- 
ings on the farm have been reroofed by the new 
owner, and painted. Poultry raising is becom- 
ing a larger part of the industry yearly. The 
ready sale of dressed chickens and eggs at the 
attractive market house pictured here makes it 
a logical side line to follow. 

Mr. Koeller didn’t seem concerned about the 
disposal of 15,000 bushels of apples, and from 
the continual stream of automobiles which drove 
up to the market house there would seem to be 
no cause for worry. Twenty-five varieties of 
apples are grown. The trees are sprayed nine 
times a year beginning late in March, and con- 
tinuing scientifically until August. The quality 
of the fruit has increased about 1,000 percent 
under the new management, it was stated. New 
spraying machinery, tractors and a Chevrolet 
truck have been purchased. A large pear orch- 
ard has been very productive under care. A few 
raspberries are grown, but this line of fruit has 
not been entered extensively. 
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Pretabricating 


Southern Pine Mills 


Success of 7,000 Panelized CCC Buildings 
Causes Belief That Same Plan Can Be Put 
Into Effect for Producing Low Cost Homes 


Some 7,000 prefabricated lumber houses for 
CCC camps were produced during the past year 
by southern pine manufacturers, who at the same 
time were turning out their regular lines of 
lumber and dimension, it has been revealed by 
the Southern Pine Association. 

Now the members and officials of the associa- 
tion are wondering if this will not prove to be 
the beginning of a widespread adoption of mill 
fabrication of private houses, resulting in good- 
quality wood-built homes at a minimum cost. 

Likewise impressed with these possibilities are 
army officers associated with CCC administra- 
tion, and others. Major-General George van 


Horn Moseley, commander of the Fourth Army 
Corps with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., was 
so intrigued by the evident opportunities for 





Houses at 


Six men ¢ 


the manufacture of panelized or prefabricated- 
unit houses of various sizes and types for vari- 
ous types of individual owners. These manu- 
facturers believe that since the idea is already 
a structural success, it can be made a commer- 
cial success. 

One particularly worthwhile advantage they 
have is practical knowledge of the problems of 
mill fabrication of these units. One which had 
to be solved in manufacturing the units in quan- 
tities was the procuring of the kind of labor 
required to do this type of work. In filling the 
CCC contracts many extra workers had to be 
hired—as many as 400 to 1,000 extra for some 
of the larger mills—but the manufacturers found 
that most of this could be common labor be- 
cause of the systematic and organized methods 


4 
— 





Interior views of door and window sections as they are shipped from mill. Doors are hung, windows 
are all ready for operation, and building takes little time 


housing improvement that he made a special 
effort to show what could be done with these 
inexpensive, quickly and easily erected houses 
in his command. To a 20x20-foot section of a 
portable CCC camp house design he added a 
few frills in the way of porches, shutters, trel- 
lises etc., and found that the result was modern 
family housing at a remarkably small cost for 
each house. He expressed the belief that when 
the CCC camp buildings have served their pur- 
pose and are no longer required by the Govern- 
ment, neighboring residents will be able to ob- 
tain them at low cost and thus be able to live 
in comfortable dwellings instead of the poor 
shacks they now call home. 
__It is evident that many others have similar 
ideas, also, for numerous requests have been 
received by the Southern Pine Association at 
its headquarters in New Orleans, from indi- 
viduals and business and industrial organizations, 
concerning prefabricated or panelized frame 
buildings for the use of private owners. The 
association recently sent to the daily press a 
complete description of the method of fabricat- 
ing the CCC buildings, with illustrations some 
of which are reproduced on this page. 
Another result of the structural success of 
these buildings has been that a considerable 
number of southern pine manufacturers already 
have undertaken, or are preparing to undertake, 


employed to produce the exact sizes of lumber 
required, the use of templates in constructing 
the panels, and the assigning of different 
phases of the work to different crews under 
competent supervision. Therefore it was pos- 
sible to recruit most of the labor from the per- 
sons living near the mills, and some of the larger 
mills were able to turn out from twenty to 
twenty-four complete buildings a day. 

The plan of operation for building one of the 
CCC camps—each of which comprises fourteen 
to sixteen buildings including barracks, mess hall 
and kitchen, forestry agents’ headquarters, of- 
ficers’ quarters, headquarters building, store- 
house, welfare building, schoolhouse, dispensary, 
lavatory and bath house, latrine, and occasion- 
ally one or two additional buildings—has been 
to ship each camp complete as a unit, including 
not only the panels but also the nails, screws, 
bolts, nuts, hardware and other material neces- 
sary for assembly. 

For constructing the units, separate sawmill 
crews saw and finish the lumber, fit the pieces 
into the metal templates (use of which assures 
that all sections will fit perfectly, as a separate 
template is used for each separate type of sec- 
tion) ; and separate crews construct the panels 
for walls, floors, roofs, doors etc. Insulation is 
applied under the siding in all exterior wall 
panels. In these processes each panel is squared 
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an erect one of these mill-fabricated ccc camp 


buildings, 20x20 feet in size, in one day, the Southern Pine 
Association reports. 
came from the lumber mill, ready for installation 


In the foreground are panels as they 


or “trued up”; bolt holes are bored and modern 
timber connectors fitted so they can be fastened 
easily and securely to other sections; doors are 
hung in the sections having such openings, even 
the screen doors being put in place, and all 
equipped with knobs, locks, coil springs and 
other hardware; and each panel is marked with 
a letter and number to indicate the place it is 
to occupy in wall, ceiling, floor or roof. 


In one of these 20x20-foot prefabricated CCC 
houses there are 76 units as it comes from the 
factory—34 mill-fabricated panel units for walls, 
roofs and floors, and 42 separate pieces of lum- 
ber—as compared with 1,153 single pieces which 
would be required by the traditional method of 
building a house on the job, installing one piece 
at a time. Six men, the association has found, 
easily can erect a 20-foot one-room prefabri- 
cated panel house in one day, and six men fre- 
quently have erected a 130-foot panel-construc- 
tion barracks in two and a half days. Two men 
can lift any of the panels, and with the aid of 
a simple tackle can even put the roof sections 
in place. 

As to the strength of these buildings, the as- 
sociation calls attention to the fact that when 
a recent disastrous hurricane struck sections of 
Florida where CCC camps were located, the 
camp buildings prefabricated in this manner 
successfully withstood the violent winds and 
came through the storm with virtually no 
damage. 


It seems practically certain that a result of 
these CCC purchases will be a well-developed 
program for building private structures at the 
mills—not only houses but also other buildings 
that will be attractive to farmer buyers par- 
ticularly—and it surely is not too far-fetched to 
envisage the panels for a garage shipped in a 
mixed car with standard lumber items. For a 
new product the first customer is the hardest, 
and in this case the first customer was the Gov- 
ernment. 





Under side of a 
typical floor pan- 


el. When sup- 
plied to the 
builder in this 


form the result is 
a good floor in 
a hurry. South- 
ern pine men be- 
lieve this prin- 
ciple can be of 
great value in 
making private 
homes inexpen- 
sive 
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Modernization Credit Offered 
By Roofing Manufacturer 


Formation of the Ruberoid Purchase Cor- 
poration to assist in financing needed repairs, 
replacements and improvements in residential 
properties, has been announced by Herbert 
Abraham, president of the Ruberoid Co., who 
added that the new corporation already has 
made loans in excess of $2,000,000 to home 
owners located in virtually every section of the 
country. Walter B. Harris is president of the 
new company (a Delaware corporation), and 
with him on the board of directors are G. F. 
Bahrs, L. C. Rugen, S. D. Van Vleet, and 
Charles F. Evans. Divisional offices will be at 
the Ruberoid headquarters at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
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except that 25 percent of the amount re- 
quired for the needed building materials 
shall be expended for products of Ruberoid 
manufacture. 


As to the reason why the new financing or- 
ganization was formed, Mr. Harris said that 
“this decision was based on two major con- 
siderations,” and continued: 


One was the rapidly growing demand 
among home owners for a simplified method 
of obtaining loans for repairs and replace- 
ments. The other was the highly satisfac- 
tory experience of the Ruberoid Co. during 
the past twenty-one months with loans ex- 
tended to more than 7,500 home owners under 
a similar plan. Growing confidence in the 
economic outlook among home owners every- 
where was further indicated by the fact that 
the average size of loans applied for has 
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Draft Conservation and For- 
estry Budget Programs 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasHIncrTon, D. C., Jan. 30.—The omnibus 
forestry bill being definitely out of the picture 
in its present form, Chief Forester Silcox and 
members of the joint committee of the Forest 
Conservation Conference are now engaged in 
exploring the possibilities of two proposals for 
presenting conservation legislation to the present 
Congress : 

One proposal to re-draft the conservation bill 
in much simpler terms, to include five or six 
fundamental provisions; the other to introduce 
two, or possibly three, separate bills asking for 
(1) a specific appropriation for forest acquisi- 





First of Series of Home Shows Scores Big Success 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 27.— 
The first national Home Show, 
staged by co-operation of the 
Maryland Forest Products As- 
sociation, the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange, and the Balti- 
more and Washington Lumber 
Sales Club, together with the 
Real Estate Board, with spon- 
sorship of the Federal Housing 
Administration, drew an at- 
tendance of approximately 50,- 
000 people during the week 
ended Jan. 11. The 


show, 





Exterior view of the model house which attracted much favorable attention 
at the Baltimore Home Show 





The booth of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association showed 
specimens of this wood in beautiful grain and figured effects 


which was held in the new 
Armory, featured in the lum- 
ber division a model house of 
seven rooms, which was much 
admired. The cost was stated 
to be $5,500, and the structure 
afforded a convincing demon- 
stration of what can be done 
with that amount. Other ex- 
hibits that attracted deserved 
attention were those of the 
Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association. 


Display of the California Redwood Association, reflected simple dignity 


and richness of finish in this wood 





New York; at Chicago; and at Mobile, Ala. 

The Ruberoid Purchase Corporation, with its 
ample capitalization and resources, has been 
approved by FHA for credit insurance, Mr. 
Abraham said, and has been organized as a 
permanent institution to make character loans 
up to $2,000 to home owners for repair and 
modernization purposes on low-interest, 
monthly-payment terms identical with those 
provided for under the National Housing Act. 
Of the plan of action Mr. Harris said: 

Under the system developed for the Ruber- 
oid Purchase Corporation, home owners de- 
siring to make repairs or replacements may 
apply directly for loans through Ruberoid 
distributors in their home localities. More 
than 1,800 Ruberoid dealers and applicators 
located in practically every section of the 
country are already participating in the plan. 
In the loan contracts made through these 
channels no special conditions are attached 


increased during this period more than 60 
percent. 





Plans for Louisville Home Show 


Near Completion 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Jan. 27.—Plans for the Na- 
tional Home Show, to be held in the Jefferson 
County Armory Feb. 28 to March 7, are nearing 
completion. Sponsored hy the Louisville Real 
Estate Board and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, the show is one of a series being held 
in various cities. 





As A RESULT of the ice industry’s efforts to 
offset mechanical refrigeration competition, the 
lowly ice man will soon blossom out in tailored 
uniforms, and deliver ice in canvas bags instead 
of between tongs. 


tion to promote sustained-yield forestry in the 
West; (2) authorization for increase of Clarke- 
McNary appropriations; (3) authorization for 
joint-ownership sustained-yield agreements to 
be made by the Forest Service with private 
owners. These proposals will be examined and 
discussed by the joint committee at its meeting 
here Feb. 7. 

Forest Service budget hearings are now under 
way. The Forest Service asks for $18,400,000 
for the next year, an increase of nearly $6,- 
000,000 occasioned by the necessity of providing, 
via budget, for continuation and maintenance of 
important projects initiated or expanded with 
emergency funds. The Forest Products Lab- 
oratory total of $608,000 represents an increase 
of $100,000 over last year, but will require in- 
dustry support to hold it to that figure. It is 
expected that the appropriations sub-committee 
of the House agriculture committee will finish 
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the executive hearings soon. 

New legislation has been introduced to 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to make loans to school districts, counties, 
or other political sub-division in any State or 
territory, such loans to be secured by the pledg- 
ing of future receipts on account of National 
forest reserves, and has been referred to the 
banking and currency committees of both houses. 
Forty percent of the area of such unit must be 
in Federal ownership. 


Builds "Mystery House" Under 
Big Tent 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 27.—A local build- 
ing firm, in order to complete a house within the 
45-day limit imposed by the conditions of a 
nation-wide demonstration sponsored by a na- 
tional women’s magazine, has resorted to the de- 
vice of doing the work under a tent. 

The site of the house is on one of the most 
heavily traveled boulevards in Los Angeles and 
naturally the tent attracts a great deal of at- 
tention, which has been taken advantage of, in 
the usual circussy methods of Los Angeles real 
estate promoters, by calling the project a “Mys- 
tery House” and throwing around it as much 
secrecy as possible to arouse interest in it. The 
tent, however, really has an element of practical- 
ity about it, as this is the rainy season in Los 
Angeles, and the days are short. The tent 
enables the work to go on uninterruptedly, and, 
through the use of floodlights, with a double 
shift of men. 

The house, an 8-room 1-story frame building, 
when completed will be used as a demonstration 
home showing a number of new ideas advanced 
by readers of the magazine. It will cost, un- 
furnished, about $10,000. When shown, how- 
ever, it will be furnished by a Los Angeles de- 
partment store. 

The project is located on Sunset boulevard 
between Veteran Avenue and Sepulveda Boule- 
vard, 








Finds Lumber Company's 45- 
Year-Old Check Still Good 


Westwoop, CAuir., Jan. 25.—A time check 
that was issued at the beginning of the “gay 
nineties” to an old-time lumberjack for labor 
in a Minnesota logging camp, came into the 
office of the Red River Lumber Co., here, a 
few days ago, with a letter asking if it was 
still good. The old check is not only an object 
of considerable curiosity, but it is really a his- 
toric document, bringing up as it does the long 
history of the company, and of some of the 
men of its old Minnesota logging days, long 
since dead. 

The story is certainly unique, for the lumber- 
jack of the Minnesota logging camps in the 
days when the Paul Bunyan saga was in the 
making was proverbially a spendthrift, throw- 
ing away his money in wild abandon on the 
day he emerged from the woods. The forty- 
five-year-old check rather proves that tradition, 
however, since its recipient apparently forgot 
it entirely—something the modern woods laborer 
is not likely to do. In the brave days of old a 
man might be able to forget his wage check, 
but never in these alphabetical days. 

The check, for $11.96, was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1890, to Andrew Stokke, in payment for 
work in a logging camp of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., on the Clearwater River, in Minne- 
sota, and was presented by him at the com- 
pany’s Crookston office. He was told that the 
slip would have to be sent to the Minneapolis 
office for payment, and as he was going to 
that city, he decided to take it with him. For 
some reason he forgot to do so. 

In 1906 Mr. Stokke went west to British 
Columbia, where he has since been employed 
by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. as a cruiser, 
and he is living now at Webster Corners, B. C 
This winter he made his first trip back east and 
in going through some old papers at Carleton, 
Minn., discovered the check. He mailed it to 
the office of the Red River Lumber Co. at 
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Westwood, stating that he valued it as a relic 
and was sending it in to recall the old days. 
If it was not payable he intended to frame it. 

The company immediately made payment 
through the office of J. J. Opsahl Co., at Duluth, 
to be presented personally to Mr. Stokke. J. J. 
Opsahl is the father of Leo G. Opsahl, sales 
manager of the Red River Lumber Co. at West- 
wood. Roy Opsahl, who made the payment, 
writes that Mr. Stokke is a youthful looking 
bachelor of 68, who recalls that his sawing 
partner on the Clearwater was named John 
Olson, and that the foreman was called “Dave.” 
R. F. Pray, executive of the company at West- 
wood, identified the foreman as Dave Carr, 
who died in 1911, and the signer of the check, 
J. C. Sheasgreen, as an employee of the Min- 
nesota days. 


Log Rate Cut to Meet Truck 
Competition 


Littte Rock, ArK., Jan. 27.—The Arkansas 
Corporation Commission issued an order Jan- 
uary 25 authorizing the Rock Island, Cotton 
Belt and Missouri and Arkansas railroads to 
establish on one day’s notice a rate of $17.50 
per car of 80,000 pounds on logs hauled from 
Georgetown to Brinkley. The special rate was 
requested by the railroads to meet truck com- 
petition, in transportation of 1,500,000 feet of 
timber from a large tract near Georgetown. 








GEORGIA WOODLANDS have been _ restocked 
with 3,500,000 seedling pines, black walnuts and 
black locusts during the last year. A record of 
82 percent survival was established in seedling 
plantings last year. 
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Millwork Plants Aided by Cut in 
Rate on Waste 


OsHKkosH, Wis., Jan. 27.—Oshkosh wood- 
working plants will benefit by freight rate con- 
cessions, if allowed to stand, as secured by the 
Oshkosh Traffic Association following extended 
negotiations, The rates will partially offset 
the disadvantages- to local plants caused by 
transcontinental lumber rates made last August. 

The new schedule, approved by railroads, 
but still subject to suspension by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, consists of a refund 
which will be given to Oshkosh manufacturers 
on waste lumber. The refund is to go into 
effect as of Feb. 1, and will vary according to 
the destination of the Oshkosh finished product, 
ranging from 6 cents a hundred to South Bend, 
Ind., to 17 cents a hundred to New York City. 

With lumber waste estimated at approxi- 
mately one-third, due to manufacturing proc- 
esses, local woodworking plants will be granted 
a refund of about $34 a car on finished products 
shipped to New York. The net is still out of 
line with the competitive cross-country lumber 
rate, for eastern buyers secured a reduction of 
about $108 a car on West Coast stock. 

Some loss of millwork business to small east- 
ern plants, due to rate disadvantage, is reported 
by several local producers. The Oshkosh Traffic 
Association, working in conjunction with the 
Mississippi River sash and door mills, is there- 
fore continuing its efforts to obtain further con- 
cessions which will replace Oshkosh on a par 
with eastern competition. A lower outbound 
rate on Oshkosh lumber products has been peti- 
tioned for, to further offset the rate advantage 
enjoyed by eastern firms. No action has been 
taken as yet on this. 
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Building Trade Associations Urge Congress to 
Extend NHA Title One a Year 


Eighteen leading associations in the construction industry have united 
in a resolution “respectfully urging” Congress to extend Title One of the 
National Housing Act for another full year beyond its scheduled expiration 
The resolution points out that up to Dec. 18, 1935, there 
had been $244,725,833 in modernization notes insured, that claims had 
been paid on only 11/100ths of one percent of this amount, that more than 
50 percent of total notes insured, both in number and in money, repre- 
sented repairs to single-family residences, and that “activity and moderni- 
zation, repair, alterations and improvements on real estate have been bene- 
ficial alike to home owners and the construction industries, and have 
tended materially to reduce unemployment.” The following trade asso- 
ciations under the chairmanship of Ernest T. Trigg, president National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, unanimously subscribed to the 


American Institute of Steel Construction 

Asphalt Shingle & Roofing Industry 

Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 

Metal Lath Manufacturers’ Association 

Metal Window Institute 

National Crushed Stone Association 

National Door Manufacturers’ Association 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 
National Federation of Builders’ Supply Dealers 


National Lime Association 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
National Sand & Gravel Association 

National Slag Association 

Portland Cement Association 

Structural Clay Products (Inc.) iba 
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What's Ahead? —M-A Dealers Ask 


“State of 'the Nation” Is Surveyed to Find Answer, as Guide for Future 
Action -- Dealers’ Forum “Thrashes Out” Many Topics, Revealing Profit-Ideas 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 27.—The officials of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, taking into account the fact 
that in this year the lumber business and its problems are min- 
gled with public questions, arranged a program for the 44th 
annual convention that extended beyond the technical problems 
of sales and yard management. The meeting was held in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, here, Jan. 21-23. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, former administrator of the NRA, 
was the headline speaker at the first session. The vigorous 
and outspoken ex-cavalryman was in top form; genial and 
humorous but not inclined to pull his punches. He received 
a great ovation from the thousand lumbermen and their friends 
when he entered, and he was heard with close attention and 
enthusiasm. The General stated he had made a tour of 41 States 
in an effort to find out what the people are thinking, and that 
he was convinced the country is neither extremely radical nor 
extremely conservative. The overwhelming majority is sanely 
liberal. The political campaign is starting too soon. The air is 
already full of dead cats. The country can not endure ten months 
of economic and political billingsgate. As a result, this sanely 
liberal group probably will be confronted at the polls with a 
choice between party platforms and candidates of the extreme 
left and the extreme right, none of which will represent the 
desires and opinions of the great majority. The speaker asserted 


that so far the Republicans have offered nothing but negative 
criticisms. They seem to want to return to conditions of 1932. 
But it can’t be done. The budget was unbalanced then, and it 
still is unbalanced. Unemployment was bad then, and it is 
worse now. However, business has definitely improved; and 
the General stated he had no remote desire to dampen this 
enthusiasm. The artificial props of government have aided that 
recovery and in part are still necessary, for a time at least, to 
sustain business. But both parties are faced with a difficulty. 
Neither dares tear down this artificial scaffolding around agri- 
culture and business, and neither dares continue the orgy of 
unplanned spending. The unrepresented middle ground, as 
usual, is best ; lying somewhere between no government spend- 
ing and the policy of boondoggling the way to recovery. The 
permanent problems are fiscal, agricultural and unemployment. 
The country must have a planned economy in regard to these 
matters, or it will have no economy at all. But so far in this 
premature campaign political ideas are sterile. Business has 
drifted into an anti-administration attitude, and the administra- 
tion is anti-business. Besides being silly, this atmosphere makes 
any rational solution impossible. With business against gov- 
ernment, agriculture against industry and employees against 
employers, there can be nothing but a stalemate. There must 
be unity and balance; not division and unbalance. 


Asserting that he had no thought of trying 
to revive the NRA in this atmosphere of an- 
tagonism, the General stated that the spirit and 
purpose of NRA had been and continued to be 
the right course of recovery. But the admin- 
istration tried to carry on the NRA in con- 
junction with the Federal Trade Commission 
and rugged individualism raised to the nth 
power. The anti-trust acts have been ineffective 
from the beginning; a vast combination in 
restraint of trade. 

As a result business seems not to be regu- 
lated at all. It has fallen into the no-man’s- 
land between the Federal and State powers. 
This can not continue. If regulation is not ac- 
complished in an orderly way, it will be done 
with violence. The General had hoped the 
Codes could accomplish this regulation; 
through the principle of self-government of in- 
dustry under government supervision. But in 
the present atmosphere of antagonism, but two 
results are indicated. Either government will 
overcome industry and operate it, which will 
mean the destruction of industry; or industry 
will overcome the administration, go forward 
without regulation and destroy itself. The 
sanely liberal majority wants neither of these 
events; but there is a danger that at the elec- 
tion it will have the chance to choose only be- 
tween extreme reaction and extreme radical- 
ism. 

The Supreme Court did not rule the principle 
of NRA to be unconstitutional. It ruled merely 
upon the Codes as a method. In the General's 
opinion, the purpose of NRA with its proposal 
for self-government in industry under govern- 
ment supervision can be achieved without mod- 
ifying the Constitution. 


States Views on Many Things 


Answering questions, General Johnson stated 
he believed it right in an emergency to deal 
practically with unmanageable surpluses; but 
in general he is opposed to price fixing. Prices 
should be free to seek their own level. Since 
farm buying power was inadequate to support 
industry, he favored a direct subsidy but not 
an artificial control of prices. During the first 
six months of the New Deal, business co-oper- 
ated splendidly with government and would do 
so again under proper conditions. The Gen- 





eral does not think anything very bad will re- 
sult from the election, no matter who is elected. 
The responsibility of office and the voice of the 
country will have stabilizing effects. He thinks 
the Liberty League is a device to enable Demo- 
crats to vote the Republican ticket without sac- 
rificing their Democratic standing. The budget 
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can not be balanced immediately, no matter who 
wins; for the government has commitments 
which no President can ignore. But expendi- 
tures can be curtailed. The country favors un- 
employment insurance and old-age pensions in 
principle. But the present laws are impractical 
and need amendment. The Townsend Plan is 
a pathetic thing, and its advocates are emo- 
tionally exalted to an extent that they do not 
understand arithmetic. The General dismissed 
the TVA by saying he did not think the gov- 
ernment should engage in business. Much bunk 
has been talked about price fixing. There was 
none under the Blue Eagle except in a few 
especially bad spots, such as soft coal; where 


conditions were Tapidly and violently destroy- 
ing a necessary industry. In answering a ques- 
tion about deporting aliens to lighten the bur- 
dens of unemployment, the General stated he 
believed the United States had long been sappy 
in its ideas about international relations; did 
not want to hurt the feelings of foreign govern- 
ments which had no scruples about hurting 
American feelings. He said that aliens ought 
to become citizens or get out. He added that 
he had no fear of Communists as such. They 
are a small, neurotic group with practically no 
influence upon American citizens. 


Explains Federal and Local Taxation 


O. V. Wallin, eastern manager of Wolf & 
Co., Philadelphia, made some general and tech- 
nical explanations of Federal and local taxa- 
tion as affecting business. The 1935 revenue 
act, he stated, was unique in that it departed 
from the former policy of spreading taxes 
evenly and began the policy of much increased 
levies upon the upper brackets of income. The 
payroll tax in the social security legislation 
affects every employer of eight or more people. 
It is estimated that eventually this tax will 
produce annual returns of $1,800,000,000. There 
is much uninformed comment upon this secur- 
ity legislation; and Mr. Wallin stated that in 
general this discussion was bad. He urged that 
business men give it a chance to prove itself in 
action. He believes this legislation will be found 
constitutional. Payrolls of 1936 are subject to 
a tax of one percent; but in 1937 they will be 
taxed three percent. This is a tax on payrolls 
and must be paid regardless of profits. Exact 
records must be kept. Pennsylvania has not 
passed the necessary enabling law, and com- 
plete procedure can not be worked out until 
that is done. 

Mr. Wallin made some technical points about 
the amended tax law on corporations, and he 
referred to excess profits, personal holding com- 
panies, estate and gift taxes. In conclusion he 
stated that every man had an estate and the 
duty of protecting it. This has gotten many 
people into the habit of groaning over all taxes. 
But a comparison shows that taxes in this 
country are substantially lower than in most if 
not all other countries. 

Wednesday noon a complimentary luncheon 
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to members was followed by an address and a 
demonstration in the Forest Products-Better 
Paint Campaign; a feature which roused much 
interest and attention. 


Committee Reports Are Heard 


The Wednesday afternoon session was opened 
by committee reports. The auditing committee 
approved the accounts. The resolutions com- 
mittee expressed appreciation of officers, ex- 
hibitors and speakers and asked loyalty and 
support for the officers during the coming year. 
It expressed appreciation of the work of the 
National association. It placed the convention 
on record as holding that the right of living 
in the United States belongs to citizens of the 
United States; asked for an enrollment of aliens 
in the country; and urged that those failing to 
become naturalized within a year be returned 
to their native countries. This resolution in 
regard to aliens was enthusiastically received. 
The committee renewed allegiance to the as- 
sociation code of ethics. And it asked that 
Title One of the FHA be extended for at least 
a year. 

The following directors were elected: J. Ever- 
ett Walls, Middletown, Del.; Clement J. A. 
Schilbe, Tamaqua, Pa.; and James T. Eliason, 
Jr., New Castle, Del. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who was 
on the program, wired that he was ill and un- 
able to be present. President Northrup paid 
high tribute to Mr. Carnahan and to the Na- 
tional association. 

William D. Flanders, taking the place on the 
program of Arthur T. Walsh, assistant FHA ad- 
ministrator, presented a summary of its work, 
and described its present status. In the spring of 
1934 there was little loan money available for 
building, due to overemphasis among loaning 
institutions upon liquidity. The FHA was 
passed to insure building loans. It has guaran- 
teed many millions of dollars of loans and has 
incidentally stimulated five times as much con- 
struction for which cash was paid. Title One, 
which expires soon but which may be extended, 
was an emergency measure intended for im- 
mediate stimulus. The permanent part of the 
act is the insurance of loans on new construc- 
tion. This got under way more slowly, since 
in nearly every State enabling legislation had 
to be passed; but it has reduced interest rates 
and has already done much to popularize the 
idea of amortized mortgage loans. 


Dealer Should Be Well Informed 


Since the small dealer is properly looked to 
for all kinds of building advice it is important 
that he be well informed about home financing ; 
and he is the educational agent of the FHA. 
The Administration is looking to groups like 
this to bring the advantages of the FHA to 
the public. Mr. Flanders answered a number 
of questions; stating that the time necessary for 
getting a loan through is being reduced; that 
no national mortgage associations have yet 
been formed, but that much effort is being 
made to assure the marketability of mortgages ; 
that the FHA had control over some but not 
all fees charged; that loans on rural buildings 
can not be insured, and that certain structural 
requirements can not be waived. He stated that 
this year special emphasis will be given to new 
construction, since there are indications of an 
approaching acute shortage in housing. 

James T. Eliason, Jr., of New Castle, Del., 
made a brief statement about certain phases of 
income tax collection. Rules regarding the 
allowance for depreciation have been changed 
and have been made retroactive. A dealer can 
not obey a regulation which has not been made; 
and this habit of reopening cases and applying 
new rules is a serious annoyance. He made a 
motion, which carried, that it was the sense of 
the meeting that all income tax returns should 
be audited within a year from the legal time 
of filing and that no retroactive rules should be 
announced. 


Much Encouragement in Building 


Robert Fleming, President of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in an informal address, 
stated that much encouragement is present in 
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the lumber business. Congress recognized that 
building is the best hope for re-employment of 
labor by passing the NHA. Title Two has 
immense possibilities. Banking laws have been 
broadened, but it takes a little time for a com- 
mercial bank to become efficient in the technical 
field of real estate loans. The people have re- 
gained confidence in banks and building and 
loan associations, and it seems certain that 
building will increase in volume. 

Other things, however, wait to be done. Last 
year England built 330,000 houses, against 
70,000 in the United States. It is usually as- 
serted that no one should build a house cost- 
ing more than three times his annual income; 
and a glance over the earning brackets of Amer- 
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icans makes it clear that one great handicap 
is the lack of livable heuses to match incomes. 
So one problem is an adequate but less costly 
house. 

It is hard to say when the budget will be 
balanced. So long as people in large numbers 
are on relief or public works it will be difficult 
to balance the budget. But unemployment is 
being reduced. Public expenditures should, 
however, be brought under control; for until 
that is done, capital is timid about long-time 
commitments. It was desirable for a time that 
the “pump be primed.” But beyond that neces- 
sary point it is important that private business 
be encouraged to function. 

There was real need for banking reform. 
This has been accomplished and the new rules 
are known. The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is now holding regional conferences to 
familiarize bankers with the new laws. The 
public is disposed to be fair when the picture 
is understandable; and these conferences are in- 
tended to increase mutual understanding. The 
country was founded by business men, and na- 
tional progress long turned upon the readiness 
of business to assume responsible leadership. 
The time is here for business men to re-assume 
this responsibility. The United States will be 
unable to legislate itself back to prosperity 
without this responsible leadership. 

The final business session, held on Thursday 
afternoon, began with the showing of the 
already famous film of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau: “The Home of the Wooden Soldiers.” 
A large and enthusiastic group of dealers was 
present at this showing. 


High-Lights of Dealers’ Forum 


The remainder of this session was a dealers’ 
forum. Charles B. Wolf, of George A. Wolf & 
Son, York, Pa., presided over the first two 
sections, devoted to Rehabilitation and Progres- 
sive Selling. ; 

James T. Eliason, Jr., New Castle, Del., in 
dealing with Capital Structure stated that while 
the depression may be said to be at an end, 
every dealer suffered from it, and many dealers 
sustained a loss of capital. This is important 
in cousidering the future of the industry as a 
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whole; for a weakened industry might ca 
certain producers to consider the possibility of 
selling their goods through stronger distribu- 
tors. The capital needed is determined by local 
conditions ; and it is wise to make a careful local 
study to determine, first, whether capital in a 
given yard has the opportunity to earn a profit ; 
and, second, if it can earn a profit to determine 
the amount needed to provide adequate plant, 
stock, credit and prompt discounting of bills. 
In addition to the ‘usual ways of adding to cap- 
ital, from earnings and through the sale of 
common and preferred stock, it is sometimes 
advisable to separate the real estate and to 
mortgage it for proper amounts. The operating 
company then leases the real estate. This gives 
the operating company greater liquidity. But 
the important thing is a careful study of the 
capital structure for the purpose of making an 
exact adjustment. 


Plant Equipment Needs Rehabilitation 


Charles T. Eberts, Bethlehem, Pa., stated 
that the plant equipment of most yards needs 
rehabilitation. Trucks are getting old. Ware- 
houses have suffered. Office equipment is not 
efficient, and yard and sales organizations are 
depleted. Competitors in allied lines are getting 
ready and may capture building trade. Mod- 
ernizing the plant is a necessary preliminary in 
persuading customers to modernize houses. It 
is a good plan to take an inventory not only of 
stock but of the entire plant and its services. 

Elias Nuttle, Denton, Md., made a rapid 
survey of the evolution of building service from 
primitive sawmills to modern stocks and sales 
methods. He made an analysis of stock that can 
be bought in full cars, in mixed cars, from con- 
centration yards and on special order by truck 
service. He emphasized the “eye appeal” of 
good storage and the value of maintaining 
grades. 

Progress of Salesmanship 


S. L. Shanaman, Phoenixville, Pa., outlined 
the progress of salesmanship in the hands of 
manutacturers. Some of this effort has not been 
of advantage to retailers, for it has been aimed 
at pushing the manufacturer’s lines without full 
consideration for the retailer’s sales problem. 
One of the best factors of retail selling is the 
establishment of sound ideas of construction 
and the making of people “home-conscious.” 

Amos Y. Lesher, Philadelphia, discussed the 
matter of definite contracts with customers, 
which he advocated, though he admitted that 
contracts are hard to enforce over a period of 
months if the market drops. He stated it ought 
to be an ethical principle that no dealer would 
try to make sales on a job that is under a 
contract with another dealer. 

William C. A. Costello, Gloucester City, N. 
J., stated that the important factor in selling 
millwork is a trained selling personnel capable 
of taking the mystery and difficulty out of 
special jobs, such as remodeled interiors. 


Plywood, Wall Board and Insulation 


H. M. Wigg, Philadelphia, traced the devel- 
opment and use of plywood and listed the places 
in which it is being used. He stated that half 
a billion feet of soft plywood was marketed 
last year and predicted a greater future for it. 

O. N. Gregg made a brief statement about 
fiber wallboard, listing its multitude of uses 
and stating that it brings many repeat orders. 

Fred H. Ludwig, Merritt Lumber Yards, 
Reading, Penn., acted as chairman during the 
discussion of various types of insulation from 
an engineering standpoint. 

G. D. Andrews, of the Insulation Institute, 
Chicago, made a careful statement of elemen- 
tary facts about heat losses and insulation. Of 
the various types of insulation it may be said 
that each one is best in some particular place. 
Dealing with board and wool insulation, he 
stated that the amount needed was an engineer- 
ing problem, depending upon climate, type of 
heating plant and cost of fuel. He added that 
when walls are fully insulated, windows still 
remain a great source of heat loss; and he 
urged the use of storm windows. 

Henry A. Gorman, Director of Engineering, 
Wood Conversion Co., in dealing with quilt in- 
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sulation stated that the law of diminishing returns 
applied to insulation. He stated that suspended 
insulation is best, especially in frame walls; 
for wood must have air circulation to prevent 
rot. Insulation must be as permanent as the 
building; and air-conditioning, with its greater 
load of moisture, makes it important that insu- 
lation be moisture-proof. It should of course 
be fire-resisting. 

W. J. Burke, Reynolds Research Corpora- 
tion, New York, made an extended statement 
about the properties of foil insulation. This is 
made of thin sheets of aluminum which reflects 
the radiant heat that strikes it. He made a 
technical analysis of its qualities and charac- 
teristics in use and explained its application. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The convention management was generous 
with attendance prizes, giving out a total of 
$125 to 22 holders of lucky numbers. Joseph 
H. J. Nestor, Frederick, Md., won the grand 
prize of $50. 

Before final adjournment announcement was 
made that the directors had re-elected all the 
association officers. Those in attendance ap- 
proved the convention plan of this year; the 
holding of sessions only in the afternoons and 
leaving the mornings free for those in attend- 
ance to visit the great display of exhibits. 
Wednesday evening was given over to a bril- 
liant banquet and entertainment. And the final 
entertainment feature Thursday evening was 
a wrestling bout in the Camden Armory. 


New England Expects Better Prices for 
lts Product in 1936 


MAncuestER, N. H., Jan. 23.—The heavy 
blanket of snow now covering all sections ot 
New England did not deter the hundred and 
more members and guests from reaching this 
city yesterday and attending the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Carpenter, with 
President Frank S. Kennett, of Conway, in the 
chair. A strong feeling that recovery and a 
return of prosperity for the industry was well 
on its way was expressed at the morning ses- 
sion in a long series of short talks by well- 
informed lumbermen. 


Eastern Prices Dependent on Western 


Former President Owen Johnson, of Man- 
chester, manufacturer and wholesaler, was as- 
signed the task of outlining the probable trend 
of lumber prices through 1936 He treated the 
subject from two viewpoints, one covering the 
Situation in general and dependent more or less 
upon decisions and developments in Washing- 
ton, and the other upon the old law of supply 
and demand. “The stock sheet,” said he, “clearly 
shows a drop in production volume of our great 
staple—box pine—but we also know that the 
substitutes sold at a lesser price have steadily 
cut down the demand for this class of lumber, 
and, unless we find new outlets, production 
must be lowered. Our square edge eastern 
graded pine looks better in the general market, 
for the western pines are waking up and, not- 
withstanding a cut in the freight charges of 
20 percent from the Inland Empire mills, the 
shippers have absorbed most of this concession 
into their higher price level, and we in the East 
must keep pace by adding a proper profit to 
our good lumber. Prices for our eastern lum- 
ber—spruce and pine—through 1936 will be 
influenced by conditions on the West Coast. 
Prices there have increased sharply during the 
past month, and that trend should continue for 
at least six months and possibly throughout 
the year. Producers there have been greatly 
handicapped by labor strikes during the past 
two years, and it is reported that the leaders 
are preparing for a big test of strength within 
the next three or four months. This situation 
will, of course, influence eastern spruce and 
hemlock prices through the year.” Mr. John- 
son is an active official in the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association and the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a close student of trade trends. 

He was followed by T. H. Shepard, of Bos- 
ton, president of Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. 
and the Shepard Steamship Co. In a brief five- 
minute talk, Mr. Shepard pointed out that lum- 
ber prices in the East are determined largely 
by general conditions, and by prices on the 
West Coast. Today a number of small-mill 
strikes tend to cut down production, and if there 
is a big strike at midsummer, as promised by 
the labor leaders, there will be less lumber 
coming around to the Atlantic coast to com- 
pete with the eastern product. West Coast 
prices are higher and very firm, and the East 


might as well follow suit on a more moderate 
scale. The outlook is for an increase in the 
volume of lumber consumed in 1936. 


Granville Fuller, of Boston, president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Association, pre- 
dicted a sharp increase in the volume of lumber 
handled in 1936, by reason of the release of 
large sums of money by the banks and by the 
Federal Government for new homes and for the 
remodeling of the older ones. “Don’t look for 
a Florida land or building boom in New Eng- 
land,” he urged in closing. “We don’t want 
such a thing here.” 

Other subjects and speakers were: James E. 
Carroll, on “Taxation in Our Industry”; Arno 
J. Pendleton, of Boston, “What the Industry 
Demands”; Stanley W. Fessenden, “Should We 
Advertise ?”; J. G. Deering, on “Uniform Grad- 
ing Rules”; and S. F. Langdell, former presi- 
dent, on “The Proper Manufacture and Market- 
ing of Eastern Pine.” 

To many the event of the day was an address 
by E. Frederick Cullen, of Boston, president 
of the Johnson Educator Food Co., which fol- 
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lowed the dinner served in the banquet room 
of the hotel. He declared that the abolition of 
the NRA and the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the AAA and its processing tax were 
unconstitutional, were most helpful to his cor- 
poration in bringing it out of the depression, 
“America may be free again within a year and 
a half,” he declared. He quoted a conversation 
he had with President Hoover in the White 
House as his term there was drawing to a 
close. “He told me at that time,” said Mr. 
Cullen, “that we were headed for a complete 
change in our form of Government unless the 
American people became thoroughly aroused to 
the danger. His statement did not mean much 
to me then. But it does now.” He proceeded 
to outline in fine detail the effect upon his busi- 
ness of the operation of the NRA and of the 
AAA. It was not permitted that the business 
should be run along sound economic lines, and 
when both of these trouble breeders were set 
aside by rulings of the Supreme Court per- 
mitting this particular executive to run his 
business in a manner that promised success 
instead of failure, the business sky began to 
clear. Just how this processing tax bore heavily 
upon his own particular enterprise was indicated 
in exact figures taken from his books. “We 
were literally swamped,” he said. “They came 
upon us for $666 a day tax on the flour we 
used in our factory, and $144 a day on sugar. 
The aggregate for all items was $1,554.a day 
on a business whose sales totaled five million 
dollars per year. As this was but one of many 
tax items, one may make a fair guess as to 
just why our business organizations could not 
function successfully under such financial pres- 
sure.” 


Officers for 1936 were chosen as follows: 


President—Merritt R. Langdell, Man- 
chester. 
Vice president—S. B. Fessenden, Town- 


send, Mass. 


Directors: For three years—Frank E. Ken- 
nett, Conway; Harold Wilkins, Amherst; 
James B. Perry, East Jaffrey; Herbert 
Sevigny, Lebanon and John W. Gibson of 
Sharon. For two years, to succeed Mr. Fes- 
senden—Karl Upton, of Hancock. 


California Retailers Take Forward Step 
in Merchandising Lumber 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 27.—Ac- 
cording to Kenneth Smith, secretary, 
Lumber & Allied Products Institute, with 
headquarters here, the board of trustees 
of that organization on Jan. 14 took “the 
most progressive step in its history, in 
voting unanimously to start on the pro- 
gram for telling the people what grade 
of common lumber will give them honest 
value for the purpose for which they wish 
to use it, and guaranteeing that they will 
get it if they buy lumber that bears the 
official grade-mark of the manufacturers’ 
association.” 


“Its success,” continued Mr. Smith, “‘is 
assured by the fact that it is supported 
by an agreement on the part of all the 
larger yards (that are physically in posi- 
tion to take such a step, by reason of be- 
ing West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion licensees) that after April 1 they 
will not sell or deliver Douglas fir to any 
purchaser in the Common grades (No. 4 
Common to Select Structural, inclusive) 
that does not bear the proper. official 
W.C.L.A. grade-mark.” Signers of this 
agreement also Lind themselves— 


To pay into a special trade-promotion fund, 
for a minimum period of one year, and continu- 
ing until the agreement is mutually dissolved, 
ten cents per thousand feet on all sales of lum- 
ber made by us, except those sales made to other 
lumber dealers (and except, in the case of those 
engaged in the hardwood business, sales of hard- 
wood items to the industrial and remanufactur- 
ing trade), to be paid monthly, calculated on the 
basis of the footage invoiced the previous month 
(the first payment to be based on footage in- 
voiced in February, 1936) ; with the understand- 
ing that the majority opinion of those contribut- 
ing to the fund will govern decisions as to its 
expenditure ; but in contemplation of the general 
idea that the funds will be expended for news- 
paper advertising calculated to educate the buy- 
ing public in the use of proper grades of lumber 
and to selling the idea that they specify W.C. 
L.A. grade-marked Douglas fir as the means of 
securing the proper grades ; and with the further 
understanding that expenditures will not be in- 
creased as income increases, and that the assess- 
ment rate established by this agreement, of ten 
cents per thousand feet, is to be considered as 


the maximum and is to be reduced as volume 
increases. 





WHite oak contains the necessary properties 


for the curing and ageing of brewed and distilled 
liquors. 
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Mountain States 
Their 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Dealers Tighten 
Lines 


Ethical Distribution Set as Difficult But Worthwhile Objec- 
tive, and Dues Increased to Pay the Cost--- Government 
Rail Ownership Opposed--- Extension of Title One Urged 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 27.—At the 33rd annual 
convention of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, this city, Jan. 16-17, it was the consensus 
that this country is entering on a building era 
that will not only be of big benefit to the 
lumber trade, but also will be one of the main 
factors in restoring general prosperity. Lum- 
ber dealers, however, must be alive to the 
opportunity, and help things along with modern 
merchandising methods, in order that the great- 
est good may result. 

The convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. C. Pritchard, Pritchard Lumber Co., 
Walsenburg, Colo. In his opening address he 
called attention to the value of associations 
and the progress that the Mountain States 
organization had made during the past year. 


Secretary States Objectives 


Secretary Allan T. Flint in his report stated 
that at a meeting of the board of directors, and 
after exhaustive discussion participated in by 
several past presidents and by dealers not listed 
among the officers and directors, a definite, 
written program of projects, activities and ob- 
jectives had been adopted, designed to: (1) 
Plot a course of action that could be visualized 
by the membership. (2) Develop, by sugges- 
tion, other constructive ideas and objectives. 
(3) Establish a measure of responsibility for 
officers and directors. (4) Maintain a correct 
relationship between the various activities. 
(5) Provide material for membership promo- 
tion. (6) Form a definite basis for an account- 
ing of results. 

Probably the most difficult objective set 
forth in our program, said Secretary Flint, is 
that of promoting proper distribution of 
lumber and building materials through regu- 
lar retail lumber channels. Under the ag- 
gressive leadership of your vice president 
from Wyoming, Oscar Rohlff, this particu- 
lar activity has been kept in the forefront 
throughout the year, and general acceptance 
of the distribution policies of our association 
has been gained from the principal whole- 
salers and manufacturers serving this terri- 
tory in spite of the fact that these policies 
are more rigidly defensive of the retail 
dealers’ traditional and logical rights and 
functions than in almost any other section 
of the country. No less than 75 individual 
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conferences with representatives of whole- 
salers or manufacturers serving our trade 
have been held during the year in the office 
of the secretary. A detinite campaign has 
been conducted to induce not only retail 
dealers but also their sources of supply to 
adopt and habitually use the uniform order 
blank approved at our last convention, de- 
signed to more completely ettectuate these 
policies. Encouraging progress has been 
made in this direction, particularly among 
sources of supply. Many cases o.1 breaches 
of ethics have been reported to the associa- 
tion oltice tor investigation, and in each case 
recommendations and elforts have been made 
to secure satisfactory adjustment. Success 
has not always crowned the elitorts of your 
group—perfection is hard to reach in as com- 
plicated a situation as this involves—but 
detinite strides forward have been made. 

The report of Treasurer Jay T. Chapin 
(Chapin Lumber Co.), Aurora, Colo., showed 
a bank balance, aiter all bills are paid, of nearly 
$5,UuU, and a membership gain during the year. 

isker Fitzwater, Ked Cedar Shingie bureau, 
Seattie, Wash., told what his organization is 
doing to aid the lumber dealers ot the country 
sell more shingles. His talk preceded the pre- 
mier showing 1n this territory of the bureau’s 
feature picture, “The Home of the Wooden 
Soldiers.” 


“The Fundamentals of Lumber Merchandis- 
ing” was the subject of an address by C. Arthur 
Bruce, Memphis, Tenn. “Merchandising,” said 
Mr. Bruce, “is planned, intelligent selling. In 
merchandising we should endeavor to give the 
buyer what he wants, which is the great pur- 
pose of merchandismg. We are too prone to 
give the customer only a fraction of what he 
wants. For example, a customer comes to our 
yard for oak flooring and we sell him what he 
asked for without going into the matter to see 
if he has the right foundation for that flooring. 
He can’t have a good, solid, well-built oak 
floor without proper foundation.” 


In his talk on “Distribution” Oscar Rohlff 
(Rohlff Lumber & Supply Co.), Casper, Wyo., 
told of the uniform order blank adopted by the 
association and stated that plans were being 
considered by sources of supply to form an 
organization to work with the retailers relative 
to distribution. 

W. C. Bell, managing director Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., 
spoke briefly on mill identification marking of 
lumber, and how such a move will be an aid 
to the industry. 

George T. Babcock, Rocky Ford, Colo., advo- 
cated the listing of all sources from which each 
dealer buys, this list to be filed in the secre- 
tary’s office. Any of these sources that sell 
direct to the consumer should be so listed, and 
dealers should buy from the wholesalers and 
manufacturers that sell only to them. 

W. A. Fults, secretary New Mexico Lumber 
Institute, stated that his organization has made 
use of that system for some little time. Each 
wholesaler, manufacturer and jobber on the list 
was sent a list of the legitimate dealers of New 
Mexico, with a letter requesting that they con- 
fine sales to those dealers only. 

Don Critchfield, representing the Forest 
Products Better Paint Campaign, gave an ad- 
dress and demonstration showing how low- 
grade paint is destroying the lumber business. 
“T don’t blame manufacturers for making a 
cheap paint containing 3344 percent water,” he 
said, “but I do blame you dealers for not telling 
customers what is in the cheap paint. Your 
responsibility does not end with selling a bill of 
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lumber. You must follow up and see that good 
paint goes on that lumber after it is in the 
home, or else the poor paint used on that lumber 
will reflect against you; for people will see the 
paint peeling off, and the lumber will get the 
blame.” 

The talking picture, “Harvesting the Western 
Pines,” was presented by the Western Pine 
Association. 

“Products of the manufacturer should be 
taken to the ultimate consumer through the 
channel of the retailer,” said E. E. Woods, sec- 
retary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., in his address. He said 
there were three fundamentals in present-day 
lumber retailing: (1) Territory. (2) Mate- 
rial job sold should stay sold. The merchant 
that tried to sell the materials for the job 
and failed should stay out of the picture and 
not make the customer dissatisfied. (3) When 
a retailer gives his word to a competitor he 
should keep the faith. 


Officers and Directors Elected 

President—G. C. Rowell, Warren Lumber 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. 

Vice president—Oscar Rohlff, Rohlff Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Casper, Wyo. 

Vice-president—W. C. Kurtz, Independent 
Lumber Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 

Vice president—K. J. Baldridge, J. C. Bald- 
ridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Directors—Frank Weller, Weller Lumber 
Co., Greeley; O. D. Lewis, Sterling Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), Sterling; G. R. Harries, University 
Park Lumber Co., Denver; R. F. Frantz, 
Englewood Lumber Co., Englewood; George 
T. Babcock, Green & Babcock (Inc.), Rocky 
Ford; T. Matt Collier, Collier Lumber Co., 
Colorado Springs; E. M. Hiatt, J. H. Melville 
Lumber Co., Monte Vista; W. G. McDonald, 
United Lumber & Mercantile Co., Glenwood 
Springs; Z. O. Logan, Overland Lumber Co., 
Laramie, Wyo.; J. H. Mullis, Big Jo Lumber 
Co., Roswell, N. M. 


FHA as Business Factor 


Leonard Kinsell, chief mortgage examiner, 
FHA, Denver, spoke on “Will FHA Be a 
Factor in Your Business in 1936?” “Colorado 
is in for the greatest building activity in its 
history,” he said, “but it is up to the lumber 
merchants to take advantage of this opportunity 
if the biggest results are to be obtained.” 

A discussion was next on the program with 
Joe Smith, of the Rocky Mountain association 
office, in charge. Those taking part were Claude 
Richardson, Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., 
Denver; H. N. Roberts, Big Jo Lumber Co. 
Wichita, Kan.; G. C. Rowell, Warren Lumber 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo.; Chas. Ringsted, 
North Denver Lumber Co., Denver; C. 
Gould, Gould Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, 
and W. A. Fults, New Mexico Lumber Insti- 
tute, Albuquerque. 

Mr. Richardson said his firm, which operates 
27 yards, had enjoyed success in carrying out 
a budgeting plan during the past several years. 
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Mr. Gould said that his firm listed accounts in 
two columns—those 30 days old and those 60 
days past due. As soon as they get into this 
second column it is time to get busy, as that 
is the danger point. Mr. Richardson backed 
up this statement in his remarks. Messrs. Ring- 
sted and Rowell spoke of the value of friend- 
ship among competitors in the same city. Mr. 
Fults advocated the pushing of low-priced houses 
as a means of quickening the lumber business. 

The convention went on record as favoring 
the extension of Title 1 of the FHA for at 
least another year. It also adopted a resolution 
opposing government ownership of transporta- 
tion systems. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


“Your Association, and What It Can Mean 
to You,” was the subject of an address by 
George W. LaPointe, Jr., president National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, delivered 
as the grand finale of one of the most success- 
ful conventions ever staged by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Meeting of Directors 


Saturday morning the board of directors met 
and re-elected Secretary Allan T. Flint and 
Treasurer Jay T. Chapin. It was also voted 
to double the association dues, which will range 
from $15 to $160 under the new set-up. Already 
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110 members have signed up and paid the dou- 
ble dues—a very good start. Mr. LaPointe 
addressed the directors, following which that 
body indorsed the grade-marking and trade. 
marking program recommended by the National 
association. 

The executive committee to serve during 1936 
was selected by the board as follows: G. C 
Rowell, chairman; Oscar Rohlff, W. C. Kurtz, 
K. J. Baldridge, Jay T. Chapin and Frank M. 
Weller. 

The Knot-Hole Club, made up of supply men, 
were hosts at the annual banquet and enter- 
tainment, attended by over 900 lumbermen and 
their ladies. 





Hoosiers Are for Grade Marking 


Urge Distribution Through Retail Dealer and Condemn Con- 
sumer Co-operative Buying --- Ask Extension of Title One 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27.—In spite of 
some of the worst convention weather in the 
history of the organization, the fifty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, held in the Claypool 
Hotel, here, Jan. 22-24, was highly successful. 
The exhibits were very comprehensive, and 
exhibitors declared they did some business dur- 
ing the season. ; 

The belief of retail dealers that uncertainty 
as to policies of the Federal government is a 
factor retarding improvement in the building 
industry was outlined in the resolutions. Dis- 
cussing this topic, Mr. Suelzer said that home 
building should be financed by private capital, 
but that private investors are hesitant to invest 
their money because of the possibility of inter- 
vention or competition by the government. He 
also described the dealers as the “forgotten 
men” in the various relief activities sponsored 
by the Federal government. 


Shingle Men to Advertise 


W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., told 
dealers that an aggressive nationwide advertis- 
ing campaign has been voted by his trustees. 
The bureau represents approximately 90 per- 
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cent of all the wooden shingles produced in 
North America. A budget of $100,000 for ad- 
vertising has been set up for this year, with 
plans to increase this amount as the residential 
building curve moves upward. “In my opinion 
a quarter of.a million new dwellings is a con- 
servative estimate for 1936, even if this is 
doubling the figures for last year,” he said. 
“The demand for house construction has been 
neglected for more than a decade, so certainly 
we can expect that at least 50 percent of the 


normal will be met this year.” 

Ethical wholesale and lumber dealers of the 
nation are co-operating in a movement to pro- 
tect the building contractor and home owner 
against use of inferior building materials, said 
George W. LaPointe, Jr., Menominee, Wis., 
president National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. He urged Indiana lumbermen to 
support the National program of having all 
lumber marked with a symbol or code to desig- 
nate its grade. 

Prof. Francis Tilden, of DePauw Univer- 
sity, discussed world movements and prospects 
for business. Once the stabilization process has 
been put well under way, world trade will re- 
bound, he predicted, citing instances in other 
countries where there is a well-defined upward 
trend. 

J. L. Burt, president Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, declared that the lumber 
dealer needs the association worse than the 
association needs the dealer. 

Inaugurating the second day’s session, a bet- 
ter paint discussion was held. It was apparent 
from the number of paint exhibitors that the 
manufacturers are depending on the lumber deal- 
ers to merchandise a lot of paint this year. 
Most of the dealers who talked stressed the fact 
that paint failures on lumber have done as much 
as most any other agency to impair lumber mar- 
kets and discourage home ownership. 


Speaks for Quality Lumber 


W. H. O’Brien, engineer for the Southern 
Pine Association, talked on “Today’s Market— 
The Opportunity for Quality Lumber.” 

“The Southern Pine Association and your 
association both are interested in improving 
lumber’s position,” he declared. “As we look 
forward and analyze the prospects for the con- 
struction industry we find reason for an opti- 
mistic outlook. The year 1935 shows residen- 
tial construction of 100 percent in excess of 
1934. Yet the dwelling units built last year 
were less than 15 percent of the normal re- 
quirements. Improved conditions are making 
it possible for a rapidly increasing number of 
families to satisfy a desire to build homes. The 
availability of credit at low interest rates is 
encouraging more people to build. 

“When we look into the question of how 
the home building market shall be better served, 
we can not help but realize that the responsi- 
bilities of the lumber dealer are greater today 
than ever before. 

“It is recognized by all branches of the lum- 
ber industry that problems exist which retard 
lumber’s progress. Our task today is to study 
these problems and to honestly endeavor to 
overcome the obstacles which we find. There 
are three major problems. First, price-selling ; 
second, lack of salesmanship; and, third, direct 
shipments. 

“Attracting business purely on the basis of 
underselling competitors is vicious. The prac- 
tice of this by even a few dealers has its influ- 
ence on the standing of lumber as a structural 


material. It results in 
forcing other dealers to 
carry inferior stocks in 
order to compete. Lack 
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of salesmanship is not 
restricted to either the 
retailer or the manufac- 
turer.” 

J. Earl Peters, Indiana director of the FHA 
talked on the workings of the housing admin- 
istration. He predicted that by the time spring 
work started the “kinks” in operation of the 
law would have been ironed out and that this 
year would see some real service on the part 
of the officials. 


Resolutions Are Adopted 


The Resolutions committee, headed by Chair- 
man John Suelzer, Jr., submitted resolutions 
(all of which were adopted) pledging support 
to the National association; recommending 
earnest co-operation in the movement for 
proper grade-marking and identification, as to 
its source, of lumber handled by members; re- 
affirming adherence to the standard association 
policy of lumber distribution through retailers, 
with a few clearly defined exceptions; urging 
extension of Title I of the National Housing 
Act; condemning the menace of consumers’ co- 
operative buying. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


j The election of officers and directors resulted 
in choice of the following persons: 

President—William M. Hass, 
Lumber & Supply Co., South Bend. 

Vice-president and director-at-large—John 
Klemeyer, Klemeyer Lumber Co., Vincennes. 

Directors-at-large—John Suelzer, Jr., Fort 
Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort Wayne; 
R. S. Foster, R. S. Foster Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis; Walter Stevens, Allen A. Wil- 
kinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. W. Slagle, Indian- 
apolis. 

Director-to-the-National—John Suelzer, Jr., 
Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne. 

Divisional Directors—(1) W. L. Hubbard, 
W. L. Hubbard Co., Scottsburg; (2) D. M. 
Puckett, Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
Princeton; (3) Jesse McCoy, Cloverdale 
Hardware & Lumber Co., Cloverdale; (4) C. 
F. Grouleff, Grouleff Brothers Lumber Co., 
Greensburg; (5) George Tarkleson, Richmond 
Lumber Co., Richmond; (6) Paul Bowman, 
Home Lumber Co., Indianapolis. (7) James 
Parlon, New Richmond Lumber & Coal Co., 
New Richmond; (8) M. M. Uitts, Kokomo 
Lumber Co., Kokomo; (9) L. M. Cline, Cline 
Lumber Co., Bluffton; (10) C. H. Seymour, 
M. Moore & Co., Cromwell;.(11) Jesse L. 
Pavey, South Bend Lumber Co., South Bend; 
(12) Ralph Dean, Pioneer Lumber & Supply 
Co., Michigan City; (13) Harris Roy, Tol- 
leston Lumber & Coal Co., Gary. 
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Southwestern Spotlights “Salesmanship”’ 


Modern Merchandising Is Theme — Huge Attendance Sets 
Record —Texan’s Talk Scores Hit — Exhibits Overflow Space 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Although 
snow and cold weather somewhat re- 
tarded registration at the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention, 
which opened in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium here today, registrations by noon 
exceeded all previous entire convention 
records, a good representation of the 
entire territory being present. 

The keynote address was given by 
J. A. Scroggs, Riner Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the association, 
stressing the need for organization 
throughout the industry. He pointed out 
that the fundamental problems were com- 
mon to all and must be met by an organ- 
ized front. Advocating no fundamental 
change in the manner of organization, he 
urges the “cleaning up” of yards, intelli- 
gent advertising, the use of time-payment 
plans, and making use of the FHA. He 
said that we have been tied down by tra- 
dition too long and that we must awaken 
to new methods of business, and that the 
organization should be first to show the 
new. 

Mr, Scroggs predicted an encouraging 
business year, due mostly to more favor- 
able crop conditions in the territory, and 
stated that there will be no great change 
in business until banks and financial in- 
stitutions will look more favorably upon 
long-term credits. 


Defines “Modern Merchandising" 


Mr. Scroggs was followed on the pro- 
gram by C. A. Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., who addressed the dele- 
gates on “The Methods of Merchandis- 
ing.” Mr. Bruce defined merchandising 
as “planned intelligent selling,” and de- 
clared that selling can no longer be neg- 
lected, and so must offer for sale what the 
prospect wants to buy. As a means of 
selling, he suggests that the dealer give 
more thought to the consumer’s finished 
product. For example, oak flooring is a 
product, but an oak floor is something 
that includes the sub-flooring, joists, the 
application and the finishing. Dealers 
should stay out of the application busi- 
ness, but many times it is profitable to 
arrange with a good general contractor to 
bid jobs with an applied price. Each 
dealer should take advantage of the manu- 
facturers’ information regarding their 
products and should use their sales as- 
sistance. 


Texan “Hits Out from Shoulder" 


G. H. Zimmerman, Waco, Tex., presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, in an address which decidedly 
scored the hit of the day, stated that the 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





industry must be awakened to its great- 
ness. All know that the industry has been 
hard hit, but too many are content to sit 
back and do nothing about it, while the 
others are carrying the load of the in- 
dustry. A vision of the entire industry 
should be had and dealers should work 
together to meet their common problems. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
lumber industry is the only large industry 
that does not have some kind of united 
plan to encourage business. It is not 
capitalizing on its size, and he compared 
it with the baking industry that is spend- 
ing some $600,000 per year to sell bread. 


The world must be sold on the value of 
the American home, and we owe this sell- 
ing to society, since homes and housing 
are of such importance in our lives. 

After the address by F. E. Tyler, the 
association’s legal counsel, on the Social 
Security Act, committees were appointed 
by the president, and the business meet- 
ing was adjourned. 

The exhibits by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are immense, overflowing the 
space allotted to them. 

The ladies were entertained at a 
luncheon at the Kansas City Club, with 
bridge afterwards. During the morning 
the delegates and their wives had an op- 
portunity to see the exhibits and to take 
a tour of the new Municipal Auditorium 
where the convention is being held. 


Indiana Hardwood Men See 


Good Year 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27.—Similarly to 
other units of the lumber industry, hardwood 
men in Indiana are looking forward to a nice 
increase of business this year, judging from 
opinions expressed at the annual convention of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held Jan. 24 in the Hotel Severin, here. 

One of the speakers at the meeting, John W. 
McClure, Chicago, secretary-manager of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, said 
that the hardwood trade may expect 20 percent 
increase in 1936 business volume. Crediting 
the FHA program as being a powerful factor 
in the upturn in building activities, he pointed 
out that “this increasing volume of new resi- 
dence construction as well as modernization of 
old buildings affects the hardwood industry di- 
rectly by creating demand, particularly, for oak 
flooring.” 


Walnut Manufacturers Meet 


The day before the hardwood convention a 
meeting of the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association was held. Ray Pickerall, St. Louis, 
was named president. John Shaw, Springfield, 
Mo., was named vice president, and S. C. 
Brown, Dayton, Ohio, treasurer. Burdett 
Green, Chicago, is secretary-manager of the 
Walnut association. 


Officers of Hardwood Association 


Leroy T. Cook, Franklin, was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana association, succeeding Rob- 
ert E. Hollowell, Indianapolis. Fred Morsches, 
Columbia City, was elected first vice president; 
Claude Wertz, Evansville, second vice presi- 
dent, and C. Fred Klee, Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Hollowell and J. K. Burns, Gosport, 
were named members of the board of directors. 
Directors re-elected were Charles H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle: C. H. Kramer. Richmond: Roy 
Amos, Fdinburg: Parvel Moore, Rushville; 
Tohn Kitchen, Columbus: Louis T. Eckstein. 
Tasner; Charles Colter, Kendallville: Clifford 
Spear. Bedford: Burt Swain. Seymour; John 
I. Shaver and Daniel H. Sanders, South Bend; 
Charles H. Fawcett, New Albany; Charles FE. 


in Prospect 


Neel, Union City; John Goodwin, W. W. 
Fobes and W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, and Mr. 
Wertz. 

J. S. Thompson, of Louisville, Ky., manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
discussed trends in freight rates. 

Functions of the social security program were 
outlined by John N. Van Der Vries, Chicago, 
manager of the north central division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Protests License Provision 


“We protest,” said he, “against the proposal 
in the thirty-hour week bill reported by the 
House committee on labor, persistently urged 
by labor organizations, requiring a person or 
business before engaging in interstate commerce 
to obtain a license from a federal board and 
conditioning the grant of such license upon the 
observance of the thirty-hour week. 

“Similarly, we protest the labor conditions 
bill passed by the senate in the last session 
requiring compliance by private businesses tak- 
ing contracts from government and demanding 
that they be responsible for a similar compli- 
ance likewise from all sub-contractors, with 
whatever prescribed labor conditions, hours of 
work, minimum wages etc. the government 
agency may impose. There can not be shown 
any need for such legislation because since the 
NIRA was declared unconstitutional, it has 
been much to the credit of American industry, 
though somewhat to the disappointment of cer- 
tain members of the administration, that there 
has been no general breakdown in wages, hours 
of labor or in fair trade practices.” 


To Buy 3,000 Freezer Cars 


{Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMAN] 

New Or-eEans, LA., Jan. 29.—Immediate pur- 
chase of 3,000 new refrigerator cars for handling 
perishable shipments from the Pacific Coast will 
be made by the Pacific Fruit Express Co., 
jointly owned by Southern Pacific Lines and 
Union Pacific Lines, according to A. D. Mc- 
Donald, president, Southern Pacific. The cars 
will cost $10,000,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 
Ormie C. Lance of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association announced Jan. 16, at the final 
session of the 46th convention, a registration of 


Jan. 27.—Secretary 


2,810. This is an all-time high; exceeding by 
200 the registration of last year. The meetings, 
held as usual in the Municipal Auditorium, filled 
the big convention hall right through to the end 
of the sessions; and the huge display space on 
the lower floor was completely sold out. Num- 
bers of manufacturers desiring space had to be 
turned away. 


As indicated in the report of the early ses- 
sions appearing in the Jan. 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this convention cen- 
tered about the keynote slogan: “Co-operation 
—the Price of Profit.” The program, ranging 
from technical problems to a philosophic de- 
fense of capitalism, was grouped around the 
idea of organic merchandising. 


Convention Is Likened to “Huddle” 


The Wednesday afternoon session, Jan. 15, 
was marked by the appearance of a famous ath- 
lete, when Frank McCormick, director of ath- 
letics at the University of Minnesota, introduced 
Glenn Seidel, captain of the university football 
team of last fall. This handsome and modest 
young man, who is an honor student in the 
school of engineering, made a brief address in 
which he spoke of the value of teamwork. “I 
don’t think that our boys were any better in- 
dividually than the players on the teams we 
met,” he said, “but football is one game in which 
teamwork is very important.” Seidel paid a 
tribute to Coach Bierman and added that he 
supposed a convention is a sort of huddle in 
which the plays for the business year are called. 

President Finkbine stated that at each conven- 
tion the committee includes in the program at 
least one address devoted to basic aspects of the 
social and commercial world. The speaker 
chosen this year to perform that service was 
Edward J. Mehren, president, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, who took as his subject, 
“In Defense of Capitalism.” 


Capitalism and Sound Economics 


“Private capitalism,” he stated, “is built on 
principles essential to any sound economic sys- 
tem. It is eminently practical. It has made 
enormous contributions to the welfare of the 
race. Whatever economic system is selected it 
will have to be based on the very principles that 
are inherent in private capitalism: (1) The 
right to own, hold and enjoy private property. 
(2) Reward, or profit, as an incentive to effort. 
(3) Reward in proportion to accomplishment. 
(4) Freedom of contract. (5) Freedom of the 
individual from domination of the State.” 

Capitalism, however, has certain defects which 
must be remedied. One is unsound speculation. 
Another is the lack of courage of business men 
to declare its weaknesses, defects and injustices. 
Business men and not politicians should have 
written the securities exchange law; curbed the 
holding companies; provided for old-age pen- 
sions, and dealt with unemployment. 


AMERICAN 








Northwestern 


Merchandising Institute and Playlet “Nail” Important 
Points -- Consumer Co-operatives, Unregulated Truck- 
ing, Federal Low-Cost Housing Are Dangers 


The creation of buyers is the first duty of 
business. This, among other things means the 
increase of buying power. It involves a gener- 
ally rising wage scale, and a generally falling 
level of prices. It is difficult to hold a proper 
balance among prices, wages and profits; but 
it can and must be done if the social world is 
to be protected against uninformed theorists who 
have a clear view of their objects but only a 
hazy idea of workable means in reaching them. 

The speaker mentioned the tremendous po- 
tential market for houses, and the need of addi- 
tional services through public works. These 
things depend upon public buying power. Priv- 
ate capitalism, he stated, is not an institution 
primarily for the profit of those who control it, 
but a mechanism for the service of the public; 
for furnishing the means of livelihood to the 
masses at large. Capitalism must be circum- 
spect in observing its obligation to the public, 
for that public is made up of men and women 
with inalienable rights. 


Trade Topics Are Discussed 


E. W. Dobson, retailer, of Minneapolis, made 
a brief address in which he called attention to 
the dangers involved in the co-operative con- 
sumer movement; a movement which is invad- 
ing the field of administrative law and getting 
for itself certain privileges not accorded to busi- 
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ness in general. The resulting breakdown of 
ethical distribution is certain to injure the pub- 
lic as well as business. 

Karl Hauschild, vice president of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Inter- Insurance Exchange, made 
an extended analysis of yard insurance; 
described the services of the company in offering 
insurance at low cost, and in furthering ap- 
praisals and the removal of hazards, and re- 
viewed the history of the company. Keeping 
down losses is the certain way of keeping costs 
low; so every dealer has an interest in remov- 
ing hazards, not only from his own yard, but 
also from all other insured yards. 


Wm. H. Martin, executive secretary of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
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introduced W. Y. Wildman, managing director 
of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, Chicago. 
Mr. Wildman mentioned the fact that most lum- 
bermen carry coal. He presented many figures, 
indicating that per capita consumption of coal 
has decreased; due to competing fuels and to 
the greater efficiency in the use of coal. He 
described the Guffey Act at some length, and 
expressed the cautious opinion that in the main 
the act is likely to be beneficial to the industry. 
He stated that the market for coal is improving 
in quantity and in quality; that with a larger 
national income the public is buying better 
grades of coal. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, who writes the 
Lumbermen Poet page in the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, made the final address of the session. 
Mr. Malloch, who is well known here—as he is 
everywhere that lumbermen gather—gave one 
of his characteristically brilliant and entertain- 
ing performances. 

Secretary Lance announced the awards made 
by the committee on exhibits, which were: 
Lumber division, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
Building Materials division: American As- 
phalt Roofing Corp. Coal division: M. A. 
Hanna Coal & Dock Co. 

The Lumbermen’s Follies of 1936—two hours 
of entertainment by stage, screen and radio 
stars—was presented at the Auditorium in the 
evening. 


The Inter-insurance Exchange 


Thursday morning the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-insurance Exchange held its annual meet- 
ing, with A. R. Rogers, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee presiding. O. D. Hauschild, 
the managér was ill; and his report was pre- 
sented by Karl Hauschild, the vice-president. 
At the election, all members of the advisory 
committee were re-elected. 


Resolutions and Election 


W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, Towa, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, presented the com- 
mittee report, which expressed appreciation of 
the efforts of officers, speakers, exhibitors, the 
press, the managements of the Auditorium and 
of the hotels and the constituent regional asso- 
ciations. It approved the program of district 
and county organizations. It included a me- 
morial of deceased members. 


It expressed the belief that Federal experi- 
mentation in low-cost housing is having the un- 
desired effect of hindering building recovery 
and, by artificial low-cost methods predicated 
upon grants from the treasury, is destroying 
the values of existing houses; and so the reso- 
lution asked the Federal government to retire 
from that field. 

The report also asked for additional State 
and Federal legislation for the regulation of 
commercial trucking ; commended the FHA and 
asked for an extension of Title One; expressed 
appreciation of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s 
policy of 100-percent dealer distribution; and, 
finally, approved the research work of the For- 
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est Products Laboratory and asked for suitable 
appropriations to continue and expand its pro- 
gram. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—R. S. Finkbine, Des 
lowa. 

Vice President—W. H. Chard, Willman, 
Minn. 

Directors—Edward Stief, Winona, Minn.; L. 
H. Piper, Minot, N. D.; Ray Burgess, Cresco, 
Iowa; M. H, Alexander, Owatonna, Minn. 


Moines, 


The final address of the convention, given by 
Arthur Koehler, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., dealt with “Science and the 
Lumber Dealer.” Mr. Koehler described the 
wide scope of investigation into the nature, 
characteristics and practical uses of wood, and 
explained in detail the value of this knowledge 
in creating and keeping lumber markets. He 
illustrated his comments with many slides. Inci- 
dentally he told how he had succeeded in trac- 
ing the wood used in making the Lindbergh 
kidnap ladder. 


The registration-attendance prize of $25 was 
drawn by Martin J. Reid, Bailey Lumber Co., 
Walker, Minn. 

After adjournment of the convention, dealers 
were invited to attend the luncheon of the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club at the Leamington Hotel. 
Carl Forberg, the president, introduced Arthur 
Koehler, who spoke briefly, adding some further 
facts to his account of the identifying of the wood 
used in the kidnap ladder. W. W. Woodbridge 
and A. J. Wartes, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, then presented the “Home of 
the Wooden Soldiers,” a striking and beautiful 
picture showing the manufacture and use of the 
famous “Certigrade” shingles. The film is avail- 
able for general showing throughout the country. 


School of Merchandising 


From Jan. 17 to the 22nd, the second short 
course for lumbermen was given under the aus- 
pices of the Northwestern Merchandising Insti- 
tute. This is an intensive school in modern 
merchandising at which some 60 lumbermen 
dealt with principles and technique needed in 
the handling of building materials. It is rapidly 
growing in prestige and promises to be a unique 
and valuable association service. 





Railroads Petition for Continu- 


ance of Percentage Increase 


_Wasutneron, D. C., Jan. 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was asked Jan. 24 by 
Class I railroads of the United States tu con- 
tinue in effect the increases in freight rates on 
certain commodities allowed in Ex Parte 115, 
Increased Freight Rates, 1935, which will ter- 
minate next June 30. The railroads contend 
that these charges have not brought any dis- 
turbance in business conditions, and that their 
continuance is absolutely necessary to enable 
the carriers to meet increased costs of operation. 
In their petition, the railroad heads stated that 
“on the whole there has been little complaint 
irom the shipping public against the payment 
of the charges. They have not brought about 
any disturbance in business conditions, and have 
not resulted in a loss of a substantial volume 
of traffic to competing agencies of transpor- 
tation.” 

In support of their application, the railroads 
show that the increases were granted to help 
them partially meet the increase in operating 
costs caused by higher prices of materials and 
supplies, and boosts in wages. It is further 
Stated that the revenues produced by the so 
called emergency increases in rates have con- 
tributed greatly toward enabling the railroads 
to meet their increased operating costs, and 
aided many to cut their deficits in net income. 
The rates yielded Class I railroads an additional 
income of about $65,000,000 between April 18 
and Dec. 1, 1935. The railroads said further 
in their petition that the Commission said in its 
report last March, which authorized the in- 
creases, that the resultant charges would not 
exceed just and reasonable rates. 
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Say on Distribution 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Jan. 27.—Acclaimed as 
the organization’s best convention to date— 
though the attendance set no new record—the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Carolina Re- 
tail Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association, and the Carolina Building Mate- 
rial Institute, held in the Poinsett Hotel here, 
Jan. 15-17, accomplished real results. 


Co-operation on Distribution 


Retiring President C. L. Cannon in his ad- 
dress stressed the value of the new instru- 
mentality—the Carolina Building Material In- 
stitute. “Instead of attacking the distribution 
question in a hit-or-miss manner, with no well- 
defined industry opinion about any of the funda- 
mental problems involved,” said President Can- 
non, “the Institute now speaks with authority 
and a unified opinion.” He thanked the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers for their hearty co- 
operation and voluntary identification with the 
Institute, and urged the dealers and manufac- 
turers to keep faith with one another. “We 
have touched only the surface,” said President 
Cannon. “Let us now dig deep for the gold 
which can and must be quarried by means of 





V. W. WHEELER, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Cc. L. CANNON, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Retiring President 


the Institute”; which, he said, now has enrolled 
an enthusiastic host of 200 salesmen, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, all spreading the gospel 
of dealer distribution, and practicing it, in the 
Carolinas. “The dealer,” he said, “must ex- 
tend that reciprocal respect for the manufac- 
turers’ position that he asks of them for his 
own.” 


Groups and Conferences 


Secretary Victor W. Wheeler (who, by the 
way, was re-elected secretary-treasurer for the 
tenth consecutive year) reported having, during 
the last year, organized twelve permanent dis- 
trict groups. A number of important trade 
practice conferences with manufacturers and 
their representatives were held, also several 
State-wide special Institute meetings. He spoke 
of the splendid good will and co-operation the 
Institute is receiving from the dealers’ sources 
of supply, and emphasized that the Institute’s 
program has not been changed in any of its 
principles or details since its inauguration nine 
months ago. 

Jacques Willis, Chicago, spoke on “How to 
Sell Lumber, and How to Sell More of It.” 
Coupled with his advocacy of more general 
use of lumber and lumber products was the 
profit phase of the subject. 





“Activities of the’ Textile Lumber Dealers’ 
Group,” was the subject of George Ross, who 
reminded the dealers of depression conditions 
that existed in 1933, “which conditions,” he 
said, “drove the dealers in the Piedmont textile 
area to get together and work for their self- 
preservation.” He stressed the success his 
group has had in trade practice conferences with 
manufacturers’ groups. 

Speaking of the aims of the same group for 
1936, the group president, B. B. Smith, said 
that the active aim not only of the textile group 
but of all of the twelve groups should be to 
enlist the active support of all dealers in the 
Institute program. 


Value of District Organizations 


“Dealer Co-operation” was the subject of 
Joseph G. Rowell, secretary Alabama Building 
Material Institute, who touched on the value 
of district organizations; confidence among 
members ; of taking the broader outlook in trade 
matters etc. 

A. C. Mann, attorney and president Green- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “Things 
the Average Business Man Neglects.” Among 
these were the neglect of one’s home, health, 
social life, civic interests, proper contribution to 
good Government, religious contacts. 

Leslie A. Heath, Charlotte, N. C., told of 
the dealers’ responsibility under the National 
Security Act, reminding them of the contribu- 
tions to be made by employers, increasing each 
year until 6 percent of the annual payroll is 
reached. 


Price-Cutting and Overhead 


“What Happens When You Cut a Price,” 
was explained by Mr. Heath, who illustrated his 
remarks with a chart and blackboard. He laid 
particular stress upon the importance of keeping 
down overhead, which in a recent study of a 
number of concerns, he said, was found to be 
out of line with good management. “Fifty per- 
cent mark-up on cost is the minimum that a 
dealer should make,” said Mr. Heath, pointing 
out that such mark-up gives only 33% percent 
profit on sales. 

Speaking on the lien rights of material deal- 
ers, Attorney J. Wilbur Hicks, Greenville, said 
that it is poor policy to treat a lawyer as an 
undertaker ; pointing out that the true function 
of a lawyer is to keep his client out of trouble. 

The array of exhibits was the best ever seen 
at a Carolina convention. Twenty-two manu- 
facturers had attractive displays. A _ silver 
trophy for the best exhibit went to W. J. 
Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Frank A. Brooks, Greensboro, was awarded 
the secretary’s annual prize—a beautiful silver 
loving cup—for the most valuable service to 
the secretary’s office during 1935. 


Officers and Directors 


Officers and directors were elected as follows: 


President—J. M. Wilson, Fayetteville, N. C. 


First vice president—George Ross, Green- 
ville. 


Second vice president—R. S. Kirby, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


Third vice president—Ben T. Day, Easley. 


Directors—(three year term): M. R. Bag- 
nal, Columbia; Ben T. Day, Easley; George 
Ross and T. A. Roe, Greenville; F. A. Brooks, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Directors—(two year term): E. L. Wilson 
and C. H. Talley, Greenville; O. H. Folley, 
Sumter; R. S. Query, Charlotte, and J. M. 
Wilson, Fayetteville. 


Directors—(one year term): E. K. Snead, 
Jr., and Elmer W. Snead, Greenwood; R. S. 
Kirby and J. R. Cathey, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
M. Atwater, Burlington, N. C. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. Annual. 

4-6—National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
mittee meeting. 


Feb. Asso- 


Executive com- 


Feb. 4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
i Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
nnua 


Feb. 5—Lumbermen’s Old Guard of Michigan, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 6—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. Annual. 


5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 11-12—-North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bismarck, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. Association of 


Webster Hall Hotel, 


Feb. 18—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 12-14—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
— Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
nnua 


Feb. 12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 19-20.—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
——~ rae Robert E, Lee Hotel, Jackson. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 


Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 19-20—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 


Dealers’ Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ —~ eel 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annua 


Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s ii. 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


20-22—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 25-26—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 


hio. 
March 2-6.—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, committees, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa, 


March 4.—American Society for Testing Materials, 
regional meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


March 5-7.—Alabama Building Material Institute, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 


March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumibermen’s 
——~ jae Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, §. D. 
nnual. 


March 13-14—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
nee tion, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual, 


March 17-18.—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 


March 26-27—Southwestern Iowa Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Burlington Hotel, Burlington, Iowa. 
Annual. 





Safety Conference Expected to 
Attract 6,000 Persons 


_New York, Jan. 27.—The seventh annual 
Greater New York Safety Conference will be 
held at the Astor Hotel, March 3-5, with thir- 
ty-three complete half-day sessions covering the 
entire field of accident prevention—in industry, 
on streets and highways, in the home, and in 
the air. This conference is held under the aus- 
pices of the metropolitan chapter American 
Society Safety Engineers; engineering section 
National Safety Council, and co-operating or- 
ganizations. The conference committee expects 
an attendance of not less than 6,000 persons. 
All sessions are open to the public without cost. 
Programs and registration blanks may be had 
upon request to the conference headquarters, 
9 East 41st Street, New York. 








Tennessee Convention Promises 
Strong Speakers 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 27.—The largest 
attendance in years is expected at the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Lumber, Millwork 
& Supply Dealers’ Association, to be held in 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel, here, Feb. 19-20, 
according to Floyd Mitchell, acting secretary. 

“We have been extremely fortunate in secur- 
ing several speakers who are real headliners,” 
said Mr. Mitchell. “It will well repay any 
dealer to attend the convention and hear any 
one of these addresses.” 





West Pennsylvania Dealers Expect 
Big Convention 


PirrspurGcH, Pa., Jan. 27.—Dealers attend- 
ing the coming annual convention of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania will be well repaid by a program of 
exceptionally strong addresses, timely discus- 
sions and entertainment features, according to 
Secretary R. F. McCrea. The convention, 
which is the twenty-ninth of this strong or- 
ganization, opens Feb. 5, continuing through 
Feb. 7. The Webster Hall Hotel is the place 
of meeting. 

A. Adelman, president Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, will welcome the 
delegates, with response and address by H. C. 
Walker, Windber, Pa. An address presenting 
“Six Characters in Search of a Retailer,” will 
be given by Arthur A. Hood, of the Johns- 
Manville organization, New York, and Max 
Critchfield will present a “Progress Report of 
Forest Products—Better Paint Campaign.” 

Other speakers will be W. D. Richardson, of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. ; 
E, T. Giles, Pittsburgh, on “Retail Sales De- 
velopment”; Charles S. Tippetts, dean School 
of Business Administration, University of 





Pittsburgh, on “Current Monetary Problems” ; 
Otis N. Shepard, president National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, New York, with 
“A Message From the Wholesale Lumber In- 
dustry.” Many other features of interest and 
importance are scheduled, not forgetting the 
big annual banquet, with interesting speakers, 
and dancing following. 





Innovation in Ohio Program 


An innovation in convention procedure is be- 
ing planned for the 1936 convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, to be 
held at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 
nati, Feb. 26-28, when the 1,500 dealers who 
are expected to attend will find, sitting in with 
them in the deliberations on sales policies, rep- 
resentatives of their principal classes of cus- 
tomers. One will be a contractor high in the 
councils of the General Contractors’ Associa- 
tion; another will be the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards; and 
the third will be the dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, speaking 
for the farmers. Each will give his opinions on 
how the lumber dealers should do business. 

Another interesting feature will be a session 
devoted to methods and experiences in operating 
under the National Housing Act, with prizes 
for the best records of selling FHA-financed 
construction. 

Exhibition-hall space was sold out more than 
a month before the convention, and the sixty- 
odd exhibitors are crowding into the foyer. The 
association is expecting a big attendance and a 
strong meeting, and since this convention has 
attracted so many from other States, reduced 
railway fares have been granted from all parts 
of the United States. 


Will Tell lowa Dealers Why They 
Fail to Sell Women 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 27.—The annual 
convention of the Iowa Association of Lumber 
and Building Material Dealers, to be held in 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel here, Feb. 25-26, 
has a strong program lined up, with merchan- 
dising as the foundation, according to Secre- 
tary W. H. Badeaux. 

A unique feature will be a talk by Miss Bess 
Gearhart Morrison, of Lincoln, Neb., who has 
made a decided hit at a number of other con- 
ventions this season, both in lumber and other 
lines. She has a lot of good merchandising 
ideas and really knows when, where and how 
lumbermen have failed to sell the women of 
this country, and what may be done to remedy 
that condition. This feature alone is worth 
the trip to Des Moines. 

Secretary Badeaux also remarked that the 
annual banquet show and dance will excel any- 
thing ever previously attempted at a lumber- 
men’s convention in Iowa. 


Western Piners to Discuss Policy at 
Coming Annual 


PorTAND, OreE., Jan. 27.—President J. F. Cole- 
man and Manager David T. Mason, of the 
Western Pine Association, have informed mem- 
bers and others interested in the western pine 
industry that the annual meeting of members 
and directors of the association will be held at 
the Portland Hotel here, Feb. 26-27. 

“This,” said Mr. Mason, “is the first annual 
meeting since the ending of the Code, and in 
shaping the course of the association thorough 
consideration and discussion by the entire mem- 
bership is needed, to develop a basis for sound 
determination of policy.” 

Consequently all members are urged to come 
to the meeting, prepared to state their own 
views. 





Illinois Dealers Are Looking Forward 
to Big Annual Meeting 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 27.—A feast of good 
things is promised in the program of the annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber and Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association, to be held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 11-13, according 
to announcement from the association head- 
quarters here. Just a few of the high-lights 
are: Address “Trespassing on Retailers,” by 
Hawley W. Wilbur, well-known retailer of 
West Allis, Wis.; “Demonstration of Modern 
Small Home,” by Richard T. Allen, Eureka, 
Ill.; address by E. R. Klumb, sales manager 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 
(representing the Southern Pine Association) ; 
“Expanding Markets for Building Material,” 
by W. D. M. Allen, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago; “Getting Orders,” by J. B. Tu- 
sant, building contractor, Des Moines, Iowa; 
“New Stars in the Retailers’ Skies,” by R. E. 
Saberson, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; “Experiences of a Chicago Retailer,” 
by Charles M. Hines, senior vice president Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; “Asphalt 
Shingle and Roofing Distribution Problems,” by 
John Suelzer, of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. 

At the annual luncheon tendered to exhibitors 
(to which all dealers are invited), Fred Kam- 
miller, Dubuque, Iowa, an honest-to-goodness 
= farmer, will speak on the subject “Friend- 
ship.” 





Lumber Exporters Tell Plans for 
Important Meeting 


MempuHis, TENN., Jan. 28.—The thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association will be held in New Orleans, 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, on Feb. 18-19. Claude 
Sears, of Mobile, Ala., is president of the asso- 
ciation, and D. F. Heuer, Memphis, is secre- 
tary. 
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The meeting will be of importance because 
of the visit to this country of Edward Barber, 
foreign director and vice president of the asso- 
ciation, with office in London, England, who 
will report on conditions, not alone in England 
but also in continental Europe. The largest 
attendance in years is expected. Many matters 
of interest will be discussed, such as quotas of 
foreign countries, trade agreements etc. 


Annual Meeting of Northern H. & H. 
Will Consider Important Matters 


OsHKOoSH, Wis., Jan. 27.—Announcement 
has been made by O. T. Swan, secretary-man- 
ager Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with headquarters here, that 
the annual meeting of the organization will be 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Tuesday, 
Feb. 18, at which time matters of decided im- 
portance to the industry will be discussed. “It 
is the purpose of this meeting to take stock 
of our situation, and to chart our course for 
1936,” said Secretary Swan. 








Alabama Dealers to Meet in March 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, Jan. 27.—The annual con- 
vention of the Alabama Building Material In- 
stitute will be held in the Tutwiler Hotel, here, 
March 5-7, according to announcement by Jo- 
seph G. Rowell, secretary-manager. Keynote 
will be Better Merchandising, and there will 
be interesting material exhibits. The Alabama 
Institute of Retail Builders’ Supply Dealers will 
be held in connection. 


Southwestern lowans Plan Program 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Jan. 28.— The annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held in the Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, March 17-18. The pro- 
gram is now in process of preparation and an- 
nouncement of the principal features will be 
made later. 





Inspectors’ Group Elects Officers 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 25.—Truman Kel- 
loge of Hoquiam has been elected president of 
the Northwest Lumber Association, an organi- 
zation of Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
lumber inspectors employed by the P. L. I. B. 
Harold Olson of Raymond was chosen vice 
president. 

Other officers elected included M. E. Green- 
wood, Aberdeen, secretary-treasurer; Fred 
Preston, Cosmopolis, financial secretary; John 
Keho, Raymond; Mr. Kellogg ; Herbert Eckers- 
ley, Aberdeen, and A. L. Sedlack, Aberdeen, 
executive board. 


Builders Are Advised to Prepare 
for Coming Boom 


MraMI, Fta., Jan. 27.—Advising the builders 
of the United States to prepare for an immense 
volume of business in the near future, Welton 
A. Snow, manager of the building division of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
helped to close the session at Coral Gables on a 
note of optimism, Jan. 15. The meetings of the 
organization were especially interesting due to 
the forecasts of impending increases in construc- 
tion activities throughout the nation to meet the 
needs resulting from the depression. The con- 
tractors were urged to prepare a co-ordinated 
stand on issues which they will confront during 
the coming months. 

Mr. Snow said that $23,000,000,000 is the total 
of building contracts anticipated to be released 
in the United States at an early date, $18,- 
000,000,000 of needed construction having ac- 
cumulated since 1929. He feels sure that con- 
tractors should prepare for a busy year. Mr. 
Snow reported that in some sections of the coun- 
try no skilled workers are idle, and advised his 
listeners to keep tab on the employment situa- 
tion in their sections. The speaker stated: “It 
is argued that in order that this reported short- 
age of labor may not retard the steadily increas- 


ing volume of building, manufacturers of equip- 
ment and material will have to develop products 
that require less labor in the field, and archi- 
tects must lend co-operation by specifying such 
new materials.” Mr. Snow closed his talk by 
pointing out that the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration had opened many jobs through the re- 
conditioning contracts provided for by the or- 
ganization. He said that it is estimated that 
when authorization for granting loans ends next 
June 13, over $80,000,000 will have been spent 
for reconditioning. 

The installation of William A. Klinger, Sioux 
City, Iowa, as president of the national organi- 
zatio was a feature of the closing session. E. 
P. Palmer, New York, is the new vice-presi- 
dent-at-large. 

Olympic Peninsula Loggers Organize 

TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 25.—Twenty-five log- 
ging operators employing approximately 500 
men and holding logging contracts on timber 
stands near here, which it is estimated will 
produce more than 1,000,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable timber, have just completed organiza- 
tion of the Peninsula Employers’ Association. 
A. S. Davidson, president of Davidson Bros. 
Logging Co., is president and Charles F. Chad- 
bourne, manager of the C. M. C. Timber Co., is 
secretary-treasurer, Outstanding among the an- 
nounced purposes of the association is the han- 
dling of marketing problems, improvement in 
logging efficiency on the timber tracts controlled 
by the members, and maintenance of amicable 
employer-employee relations. The new body 
will work in conjunction with the Employers’ 
Association of Tacoma & Southwest Wash- 
ington. 





Supplying a Wall Hanger Directory 


New York, Jan. 27.—The Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association of New York has sent out to the 
trade, in the shape of a wall hanger, a directory 
of its membership. This includes the names of 
the salesmen, the concerns they represent, their 
home addresses and both business and home 
telephone numbers. In connection with this di- 
rectory, the trade was advised: 

The association has been in existence for 
three years and its members sell lumber at 
wholesale in the boroughs of New York City. 
A solution of the problems of competitive 
business is not expected. However, co-opera- 
tion and friendliness smooth the way and 
they constitute the objectives of this associa- 
tion. 





New Traffic Manager Is Named 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—K. C. Batchelder, 
of Longview, Wash., has been appointed man- 
ager of the traffic department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, according to an an- 
nouncement made today by Col. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager. Mr. Batchelder, for the 
past five years secretary-manager of the Long- 
view Chamber of Commerce, will take the posi- 
tion vacated Nov. 15, 1935, when Herbert N. 
Proebstel, after 15 years of service with the 
association, resigned to become assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way at Seattle. 


Will Be in Charge of National Trade 


Promotion Work 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 27.—Richard G. 
Kimbell has been put in charge of the national 
trade promotion work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, under the title of 
Director of Technical Service. Mr. Kimbell 
has been for many years (and will continue) 
in charge of the Building Code division of the 
National, and in close touch with all depart- 
ments of that association. For the last sev- 
eral years he was stationed in the Chicago 
office, but otherwise has been at headquarters 
ever since he joined the association. 

H. R. Northup has been added to the staff 
and will have the special duty of assisting Mr. 
Kimbell in Building Code administration. Mr. 
Northup has served the association in different 
capacities for a number of years. 
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“EVERYBODY 
BRAGS ABOUT 
HIS WALL-THICK 
INSULATION” 


After 18 months experience, lumber dealer finds 
“reward for effort on Capitol Rock Wool greater 
than for any other product now handling.” 


“We like to sell wall-thick Capitol Rock 
Wool Home Insulation,” says the Baker 
Lumber Company, seventy-year-old Worces- 
ter, Mass., concern, “because in our many 
jobs, large and small, every homeowner who 
installs this wall-thick insulation brags 
about it,” providing many leads for more 
jobs. 

Study the three illustrations below and 
you will quickly understand why this wall- 
thick Rock Wool insulation—the kind of 
insulation declared most effective known to 
science—tremendously outpoints other insu- 
lations filling only % inch or 1 inch of the 
air space between walls. 

Capitol Rock Wool is a year-round seller. 
Fire and vermin proof, sound deadening, 
moisture resisting. Saves three-fourths of 
heat usually lost through walls and roof. 
Pays for itself with 20% to 40% fuel saving. 
In Summer, cuts room temperatures 8° to15°. 








“ A ” ‘BR a 
(A) Hollow studding space— 
no insulation value. 


(B) %” or 1” board type— 
inadequate insulation. 














Perfect-fitting WALL-THICK 

BATTS repel heat or cold. 

Makes an amazing difference, 
Winter and Summer. 


Manufactured in batts 15”x23"x3%”, fit- 
ting between standard 2x4 studding spaced 
16” or 24” centers. Easy to install. Packed 
in cartons—convenient to stock and sell. 

Supported by vigorous advertising and 
merchandising by the fastest-growing in- 
sulation manufacturer in the United States. 

WRITE TODA Y—before all valuable ter- 
ritories are taken. 





|] MALL COUPON TODAY || 


THE STANDARD LIME & STONE CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland (Est. 1888) 
Please send without obligation : 
{_] Samples of Wall-Thick Batt 
[_] Detailed information, costs 
Ec incbnmnaigiseantiuiapiinessinbnasduthintsesdbnnaaiintialonesin 
I vr ticecsncinnintnnserntcnntennbities icecieiadicstalasdastiniaateniiaitiicicda 
Attention of........... 6AL-1 
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Northeasterners “Get Set” for Boom 


Strong Upturn in Building Is Forecast for 1936, Increasing to All-Time Peak 
by 1940— General Economic Prospects Are Bright, Says Association Head 


New York, Jan. 28.—The 42nd annual convention of the 


Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association today got off to 
While registration figures were not given out, 
it is clear that this meeting will equal any earlier ones in at- 
tendance, if it does not set a new record. The following two 
days of the program are crowded full; making this the kind of 
meeting the Northeastern always holds, a great educational 
event in lumber and building material merchandising. The ses- 
sions are being held in the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

“Mine is a hazardous business,” said Roy Wenzlick, vice- 
president Real Estate Analysts (Inc.), St. Louis, at the begin- 
ning of his address at the first session beginning today. 


a flying start. 


my task to predict the future. 
but I am not an optimist by nature. 


A housing shortage, however, Mr. Wenzlick 
continued, never directly caused a building boom. 
There must be the intermediate step of rising 
rents and rising real estate values. With build- 
ing costs high and rents and property values 
low, there will be little building; and making 
easy credits available by arbitrary and artificial 
means will not stimulate it. But when rents 
and values are high in relation to costs, building 
will get under way; and then the credits will 
appear. That condition is approaching now, 
and by 1938 or a little later the boom will ap- 
pear. Building will increase in 1936 to perhaps 
double the volume of last year. But the only 
chance of a boom in 1936 lies in keeping build- 
ing costs down. This seems impossible; for 
statistics show that as general prices rise, build- 
ing costs rise; and this happens even if little 
building is done. Commodity prices are rising 
now; faster than rents or real estate values. 
But the latter will catch up, and in 1940 there 
is the prospect for the all-time peak in building. 
Nothing short of revolution can stop it. 


Some Counter-Boom Factors 


Some things are operating in a contrary di- 
rection. In the first place, the country will enter 
this new era of building with a pronounced 
shortage of skilled building labor. Men have 
lost their skills, and no apprentices have been 
trained. A shortage of labor will mean high 
wages for mechanics; and this in turn will mean 
higher building costs, which must be balanced 
by further increases of rents and real estate 
values. The Federal government has unwit- 
tingly interfered with the natural balance of the 
building cycle by constructing low rental build- 
ings in slum clearance. It has charged off 45 
percent of the cost and has financed the re- 
mainder at three percent over a sixty-year pe- 
riod. These artificial reductions, made at the 
expense of the tax-payers, will cause many 
people to consider their private rent charges 
too high; and this will have the effect of retard- 
ing the natural rise of values to the point where 
building will appear in large volume. 

But, despite these obstacles, Mr. Wenzlick be- 
lieves that natural forces are so strong that by 
1940 it will cost less to build a new house than 
to buy an old one; and the building boom will 
be on. After it reaches the peak, some years 
later, the tide will turn and the cycle be com- 
pleted by a decrease in values. 

Answering questions, Mr. Wenzlick stated 
that lowered taxes would have a large, immedi- 
ate effect; but over a period of years the tax 
level has little effect upon the real estate cycle 
save to speed or retard it somewhat. He thinks 
inflation is fairly certain to come; that it has 
already appeared; and that probably, though 
not certainly, it can be controlled. The best 


I am going to be optimistic; 
A few years ago, had I 
appeared here, I’d have been as pessimistic as I am now op- 


timistic.” 


“It is 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





hedge against mild inflation is investment in 
common stocks and real estate, especially the 
single-unit house. Against wild inflation there 
is no hedge. The United States went into 
housing because unemployment was most acute 
in the building trades and because housing in 
the slums was the most obsolete of social equip- 
ment. But by ignoring natural forces this ef- 
fort is doomed largely to defeat its own pur- 
poses. 


Relates Interesting Reminiscences 


President George M. Stevens, of New York, 
introduced Harper Sibley, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
as a member of a famous lumber family of 
Michigan. Mr. Sibley began his address, en- 
titled “Industries Responsibilities Broaden,” 
with some informal recollections of the Prince 
of Wales, now King Edward VIII, as a neigh- 
bor on a Canadian ranch, and of the British 
royal family at an American baseball game in 
London. At the latter event, at which he was 
the guest of the American ambassador, he was 
in the box next the royal family, and at their 
invitation sat with them and explained the rules 
of the game. These things came to his mind 
when he listened to the radio transmission of 
the late King’s funeral this morning. 

Mr. Sibley also recalled some early experi- 
ences in Michigan lumbering and also in Ken- 
tucky. He referred to the great efforts being 
made, especially in Germany and Japan, to 
place forestry upon a sustained-yield basis. Some 
time ago the gloomy prediction was made that 
by 1925 this country would have a timber 
famine. Various errors in prophecy proved 
this untrue. Forest resources are ample, es- 
pecially in the light of scientific methods de- 
veloped elsewhere and being adopted in the 
United States. In Germany there are forest 
areas that have maintained a sustained yield for 
generations. The danger at the moment is the 
lack of markets. 


Studies Forestry From Scientific View 


The Chamber of Commerce has long been 
studying the forestry problem from a scientific 
and commercial point of view. The prefabri- 
cated house has not developed as quickly as 
was expected; but it is a new idea and needs 
time for the elimination of the “bugs”; and it 
is a great scientific and merchandising challenge 
to the lumber industry, calling for research in 
the use of wood. Much value has already is- 
sued from this research, such as the develop- 


Stating that a building boom comes from causes 
which can be measured, Mr. Wenzlick displayed a series of 
charts covering the past 75 years; and from these charts he 
proved that despite local conditions, which formerly were sup- 
posed to determine local building conditions, the trends of 
construction were practically the same in all cities. Variations 
in general business swing through comparatively narrow arcs, 
and a general business cycle lasts usually about five and a half 
years. But building cycles swing through very wide variations, 
and each cycle occupies about 17 years. After coming out of a 
depressed period, real estate goes into a boom very quickly. By 
charting such factors as divorces and marriages, the speaker 
declared that during the pre-depression era the country did not 
really overbuild, and that the country is now facing a tremen- 
dous housing shortage, as will become increasingly evident. 


ment of wood radio towers. But some efforts 
do not promise so well; such, for example, as 
government, slum clearance, with its artificial 
elements of arbitrary low values, freedom from 
taxes and use of certain materials selected with- 
out full consideration of the real values of wood. 
The frame house is again proving its value. 

The Chamber of Commerce has as one ob- 
ject the analysis of legislative measures which 
affect business; and Mr. Sibley gave a list of 
proposed laws, some of which the Chamber sup- 
ported and some of which it opposed. Many 
people who would reform abuses through gov- 
ernment power do not realize that the rapid 
expansion of governmental power is inevitably 
used to stifle opposition. What has happened 
to the Jews in Germany and to the farmers in 
Russia may happen to Americans. But Mr. 
Sibley closed with the statement that he did 
not fear this so long as Americans took an in- 
telligent interest in the problems of govern- 
ment. 


Views Economic Prospects as Bright 


President George M. Stevens in his official 
address stated that the prospects for general 
economic recovery are bright and that events 
had placed the spotlight of public interest upon 
the building business. After seven years of 
deepening depression the change has come, and 
last year showed a cheering recovery. There 
is a housing shortage of from one and a half 
to two million units. But this vast market is 
attracting outside interests; something which 
merits lumbermen’s close attention. Orderly 
distribution will reduce building costs, and 
proper co-operation with fellow merchants will 
lead to larger markets. Certain of the proposed 
aids, while they did not succeed fully as planned, 
have had their beneficial effects. For example, 
the NRA checked the downward spiral, the 
Codes left the associations in stronger positions, 
and the FHA has made the public home-con- 
scious. President Stevens urged attention to 
the great subject of deferred payments, in order 
that suitable mechanics of credit may be in 
working order when government insurance of 
loans is no longer available. He closed with 
an earnest assertion of the value of association 
work. 

W. F. Severn, Bridgeport, Conn., Councillor 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, made a detailed report of this organiza- 
tion in which he is the representative of the 
Northeastern association. He asserted that the 
Chamber is a democratic organization which 
represents both big and little business. He pre- 
sented a lengthy list of matters upon which the 
Chamber had taken a position and stated that 
it rather seemed there was more unanimity 


(Continued on page 79) | 
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One of the most important door hardware jobs in a home—one 
of the quickest places to prove the folly of “cheap” hardware— 


GARAGE DOORS! 


Those who were fooled on cheap garage door hardware aren’t 
the only ones who will listen now, when you talk “STANLEY”. 
Anyone who has seen poorly hung, sagging garage doors is a 
prospect for Stanley equipment. They want appearance and serv- 
ice today—smooth, quiet operation. They want Carefree garage 
doors—and you make your fair profit every time you sell them! 





CHAIN AND FOOT BOLTS 
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For garages, residences, and industrial 
buildings, 





MORTISE THUMB LATCHES 
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Attractive colonial designs. 





GARAGE DOOR HOLDERS No. 1793 





Special friction device cushions 
the door against shock when 
door is thrown open, 











FOLDING SLIDING GARAGE DOOR 
HARDW ARE—“UNDER-SOFFIT” 
TYPE No. SX2613 


Weather proof track is fastened directly to 
under side of soffit or header.. No head room 
is required. Doors can be hung to swing 
either out or in. 





*ROLL-UP” DOORS 
No. 2711 


The finest garage door equipment. Heavy 
coiled springs do the work. Doors need 
merely to be started and then float into 
fully open position. 











“SWING-UP” DOORS 
No. 2730 
Applied to old or new doors. Heavy coil 
springs raise the doors into the full open 
position. Heavy metal side strips make the 
doot weather-proof. 











HINGED DOOR GARAGE 
HARDWARE SET No. 17802 


Three pairs heavy ball bearing colonial 
hinges, 32 inches in length. “Kee-Bolt” af- 
fords quick and secure means of latching and 
locking both doors. Friction type door hold- 
ers prevent strain on the doors and jambs. 











STANLEY 
Is Helping You 
Sell Carefree Service 


To two million people—to archi- 
tects, contractors and prospective 
home builders—Stanley is telling 
the advantages of *‘Carefree Doors”. 
No one who influences the purchase 
of hardware for the home is being 
neglected. 


OOKLET 
Shows 


Items 


In Your Own Stock 


The 32 page booklet, ‘‘Carefree 
Doors” will be read by thousands of 
people contemplating building or 
modernizing. It will help to con- 
vince them of the economy of quality 
—help you to make profitable sales. 
Send for your supply of these book- 
lets now, so you can benefit directly 
by all the 1936 Stanley advertising. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 
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FOR (areofree DOORS SELL STANLEY HARDWARE 













































Lumber Demands Real Reciprocity in 
Tariff Agreements 


Organize for Tariff Equality for 
Raw Materials 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27.—An early test of the 
constitutionality of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act loomed today, when J. Carson Ad- 
kerson, president of the American Manganese 
Producers’ Association, announced the forma- 
tion of a committee to complete organization 
of the Raw Materials National Council to in- 
itiate such action. Said Mr. Adkerson: 

Representatives of each line of raw mate- 
rials, whether of forest, farm or mine, 
affected by the recently enacted foreign trade 
agreements, will be invited to’serve on the 
National Council. Our economic system is 
organized to enable manufacturers to sell in 
a protected market and buy their raw ma- 
terials in an open market. We intend to 
challenge that system, and demand tariff 
equality between raw materials and manu- 
factured products. Through reciprocal trade 
agreements, tariffs on American raw mate- 
rials are being bartered away, and advantages 
given to manufactured products. Products 
of the farms, mines and forests generally 
have been adversely affected by this policy. 
Unless this practice is checked, all products 
of the ground, which are produced largely by 
unskilled labor, will come increasingly from 
foreign countries. Such a policy can only 
mean ruin for American enterprise. 


J. Carson Adkerson will serve as chairman of 
the organization committee. O. L. Brownlee, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, representing the League 
for Economic Equality, was named secretary, 
and J. J. Underwood of Seattle, Wash, repre- 
senting western forest products, was made 
treasurer. Former United States Senator 
Clarence C. Dill, of Washington, now a prac- 
ticing attorney in the capital, will serve as 
general counsel. 


Urges "Liquidation" of British 
Empire Tariff Preferences 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are filing 
briefs with the State Department, in which the 
position is taken, and reasons set forth in de- 
tail, that the British preferential tariffs are 
discriminatory and stand in the way of restora- 
tion of the former export trade in lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The West Coast Association brief, filed by 
former Senator C. C. Dill, states that the effect 
of the loss of export trade through the prefer- 
ential agreements, and from other causes, has 
been seriously augmented by the lumber pro- 
visions of the recently made trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada. The 
West Coast Association asks: 

(1) “for definite recognition by the Gov- 
ernment of restoration of the former export 
trade in lumber from the Pacific Northwest 
as part of its program under the Foreign 
Trade Act of 1934; (2) for an affirmative 
share in the benefits of reciprocity; and (3) 
for revocation of the preferential tariffs 
within the British Empire against American 
lumber.” Incidentally, the West Coast indus- 
try also asks “for special effort to enlarge 
lumber markets in other foreign trade rec- 
iprocity negotiations, and for reasonable 
regulation of the Canadian fir and hemlock 
quota in the interests of avoiding destruc- 
tive or speculative competition and assur- 
ing @ more even and orderly flow of trade.” 


The West Coast brief is elaborately fortified 
with statistics, documents and graphs. 

The brief filed by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association notes that Article 3 of 
the United Kingdom-Canada Ottawa Agree- 
ment contains a provision that the United King- 
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dom will not reduce the 10 percent ad valorem 
duty, except with Canada’s consent, on all 
kinds of timber imported into the United King- 
dom in substantial quantities from Canada in 
so far as then made dutiable. 

“This,” says the brief, “is a severe and 
pointed discrimination against American 
products, and we believe that the State De- 
partment considers it a discrimination, un- 
der the principles set forth by the Depart- 
ment of State in its announcement of April 
1, 1935. There is no kind of commercial 
timber grown or produced in Canada avail- 
able for export which is not grown or pro- 
duced in commercial quantities also in the 
United States. The discrimination, there- 
fore, is direct.” 


Attention is directed to the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s instructions to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to extension of minimum 
duties list the British Dominions as independent 
countries. This interpretation of the interna- 
tional status of the British Dominions is clearly 
evidenced by the separate negotiations that were 
conducted and concluded with Canada. In view 
of this status, the lumber industry had taken 
the position that the United States should give 
consideration to the withdrawal of minimum 
duties from each of the British Dominions or 
colonies which are continuing as preferences, in 
tariffs or in other forms to Canadian lumber, 
their direct and effective discriminations against 
American lumber. 


Industry, Government to Co- 
Operate on Exports 


Wasnincton, Jan. 27—L. E. Force, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., Seattle, which is a 
group-interest corporation particularly charged 
with the promotion of exports of Douglas fir 
lumber, and H. A. Hawthorne, Seattle. repre- 
senting the Pacific Lumber Exporters Associa- 
tion, have been in Washington conferring with 
the interested public agencies of the Denart- 
ments of Commerce and State and the National 
Lumber Export Service. Mr. Force has iust 
returned from an extensive tour of investiga- 
tion of commercial conditions through China, 
Manchoukuo, Korea and Janan. 

The reciprocal trade treaties now being nego- 
tiated or which have been approved are of pro- 
found interest to the lumber industry, in Mr. 
Force’s opinion. The 50 nercent cut on Cana- 
dian lumber entering the United States, broucht 
ahont bv the reciprocal agreement hetween the 
United States and Canada. was disturbing to 
American lumber mannfacturers, and is only 
partly offset hv concessions rranted by Switzer- 
land. The Netherlands and Cha. . 

There is renewed hope. Mr. Force thinks, 
that the Administration will also proceed vigor- 
ously against the manv foreien discriminations 
against American lumber. Chief of these are 
the British Imperial preferences which have 
resulted in the Pacific Northwest losing most 
of its former markets in the British Emnire. 
As the British Dominions have the international 
status of independent countries. the United 
States Government has full authority under the 
Trade Agreements Act and also under the 
Tariff Act of 1920. to proceed against the dis- 
criminations involved in the Imperial prefer- 
ences. 

Messrs. Force and Hawthorne have been 
in consultation with the Denartment of Com- 
merce regarding the adaptation of its exnort 
and foreign trade activities to the more effec- 
tive promotion of American building materials. 
It is not the intention of the lumber industry 
to rely unduly upon governmental assistance. 
What is sought is, rather, a proper and rational 
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co-operative effort. The industry is actively 
expanding its export efforts. 

A feature of the export situation in Europe 
is that the European Timber Exporters Con- 
vention, which comprises Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, have agreed to restrict 
softwood lumber exports in 1936 to a volume 
less than that of 1934. The first announcement 
of the program dealt with sawn, rough soft- 
wood only and indicated a slight increase over 
1934. But “the official English version,” which 
has just been received by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, specifies all sawn 
and planed softwood. Along with restriction in 
shipments the Convention announces an increase 
in prices and the expectation of further in- 
creases. 


Trade Agreement Hurts Lumber 
Industry, Speaker Says 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—As far as the lum- 
ber industry of Oregon and Washington is con- 
cerned, the Government has not yet demon- 
strated the reciprocity in the various trade 
agreements made with foreign nations, accord- 
ing to Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in his 
address to the Portland Shipping Club at Port- 
land, Ore., Jan. 15. To date, the speaker said, 
the lumber industry of the Pacific coast has 
been forced to relinquish valuable markets at 
home and abroad, and has received nothing in 
return. 


Col. Greeley pointed out that through the 
workings of the British Empire system of pref- 
erential tariff agreements, under which Cana- 
dian lumber enters Great Britain, Australia and 
other Empire countries without duties or at 
low rates, while similar American products must 
pay duties too high to enter, the Oregon and 
Washington mills from 1931-34 lost over a 
billion feet of off-shore lumber business within 
the Empire. This business, he stated, under 
Empire protection was taken over by British 








Columbia mills. Yet when the Canadian- 
American trade treaty was signed, reducing 
duties on Douglas fir and hemlock up to 250,- 
000,000 feet annually from $4 to $2 per thou- 
sand feet, the document contained a provision 
that Canada’s trade treaties with British do- 
minions are wholly exenipted from terms of 
agreement between the two countries. The 
agreement with Canda is exactly opposite rec- 
iprocity for the major industry of the Pacific 
Northwest and the largest employer of labor in 
the two States. It is also against the forestry 
and labor policies of the Government, Col. 
Greeley said. 


The speaker claimed that the NRA had re- 
sulted in the paying of the highest lumber wages 
in the world. This situation cannot be main- 
tained without economic security to the industry 
and its forests, he stated. In the treaty, how- 
ever, the U. S. forests have been exposed to 
full competition with those in Canada and other 
nations. Col. Greeley says the following steps 
should be taken by the State department if the 
Government is desirous of making the reci- 
procity program a two-way program: 

1. Limit bv months the Canadian auota of 
fir and hemlock to prevent trade specula- 
tion. 

2. Restrict quota shipments by cargo to 
boats of American or Canadian registry 
to remove the competition of cheap for- 
eign tonnage with the American lines 
which American shippers must use be- 
tween our own ports; 

8. Brealt down the preferential tariffs 
against American lumber in existing trade 
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No Restriction Imposed on Shingle Imports—Govern- 
ment Asked for Special Co-operation in Aid of Exports 
—Sacrificing of Raw Material Producers Opposed 


agreements between Canada and the coun- 
tries of the British Empire; 

4. Give the American lumber industry every 
possible break in its reciprocity negotia- 
tions with other nations. 


Shook Exporters Organize 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 27.—The American 
Box Shook Export Association has filed papers 
with the Federal Trade Commission, under the 
Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene law), for 
exporting wooden box shooks, crates and fruit 
and vegetable packages. The association’s head- 
quarters will be at 308 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D 

Directors of the association are: W. S. 
Johnson, L. W. Lewis, E. J. Manning, J. A. 
McEvoy, W. B. Morgan, L. F. Powell; and 
C. D. Hudson, director and manager. 

Members are: E. H. Barnes Co., New York 
City; General Box Co., Chicago; Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Chicago; David M. Lea & 
Co., Richmond, Va.; Miller Manufacturing 
Co. Richmond, Va.; McNeill, Lauff & Mc- 
Neill, Thomson, Ga.; American Box Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., Loyalton, Calif.; Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; J. Neils Lumber 
Co., Klickitat, Wash.; New England Box Co., 
Greenfield, Mass.; and New Mexico Box & 
Lumber Co., Bernalillo, N. M. 


Shingle Export Plan Up for 


Dominion Approval 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 25.—A proposal for 
regulation of the export of shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia has been 
prepared by directors of the British Columbia 
Red Cedar Shingle Export Association, and 
submitted to Ottawa for official approval before 
being communicated to manufacturers in the 
United States. G. S. Raphael, secretary of the 
Shingle Export Association, stated that it was 
believed the proposal would prove satisfactory 
to all concerned. Details of the agreement 
have not been announced. 


Possible Shingle Quota 


New York City, Jan. 27.—Under the Cana- 

dian Trade Agreement (Schedule 2, par. 1760) 
shingles of wood are admitted free, provided 
that the United States reserves the right to limit 
the total quantity of red cedar shingles which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption during any given half of any 
calendar year to a quantity not exceeding 25 
per centum of the combined total of the ship- 
ments of red cedar shingles by producers in 
the United States and the imports of such 
shingles during the preceding half year, says 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation in a recent bulletin. 

The association has been asked, “Will the 
United States exercise this reservation,” and 
can best answer it by quoting from a letter 
which a member received from Francis B. 
Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, under date 
of Jan. 6: 

It is believed that the President has au- 
thority under the Trade Agreements Act to 
impose a quota if the quota is imposed by 
the provisions of a foreign trade agreement 
itself. The trade agreement with Canada 
does not provide for the imposition of an 
import quota restriction on red cedar 
shingles, but merely reserves the right to 
0 sO, 

This reservation was inserted in the trade 
agreement in order to allow for the subse- 
quent formulation of a voluntary arrange- 
ment between the producers of the two 
countries restricting the imports of red 


cedar shingles from Canada, or of such other 
action as might later be found advisable in 
order to set up such an import restriction. 
While it was hoped that such a reservation 
might facilitate an arrangement between 
producers, it was never the intention that 
the trade agreement should afford authority 
for the imposition of a shingle quota, but 
merely that it should not during the term 
of the agreement hinder or prevent either 
a voluntary arrangement or any other action 
which might later be found advisable. In 
short, the sole purpose of the reservation was 
to prevent the agreement from standing as 
a bar to any action which might later be 
deemed desirable. 

I might also inform you that it is my 
understanding that at the present time the 
Canadian producers of red cedar shingles 
are voluntarily restricting their exports to 
the United States and that they have also 
agreed to meet with the representatives of 
the producers in the United States to dis- 
cuss plans for an informal arrangement look- 
ing to a continuance of the restriction of ex- 
ports of Canadian red cedar shingles. 


Producers Confer on Shingle 
Import Quota 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 25.—Shingle manu- 
facturers of British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon assembled at Vancouver, B. C., recently 
in an effort to reach an amicable and practical 
understanding regarding shipment of shingles 
into the United States within the intent of the 
Canada-United States reciprocity treaty. 

While no definite conclusions were reached, 
British Columbia delegates submitted several 
proposals and the meeting adjourned to permit 
these proposals to be consolidated and amplified, 
with the hope they might be satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. The nature of the proposals 
was not made public. 

British Columbia delegates, while recognizing 
and accepting the spirit and intent of the inter- 
national agreement, were desirous there should 
be a flexible arrangement which would permit 
of a practical and efficient working arrange- 
ment between the two groups, and continuation 
of the co-operative efforts of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, which has been promoting de- 
velopment of the shingle market. 

“British Columbians have already taken steps 
to restrict their export to the United States to 
confirm with the spirit and intention of the 
agreement,” it was stated by Gordon Raphael, 
secretary of the British Columbia Red Cedar 
Shingle Export Association (Ltd.). He de- 
clared he saw no reason why an understanding 
should not be worked out between the dele- 
gates which would be mutually satisfactory, and 
he believed this would be accomplished shortly. 

Under the agreement the United States re- 
served the right to limit Canadian shingle im- 
ports to 25 percent of the domestic demand. 
United States authorities have stated they would 
prefer to have a limitation by agreement be- 
tween operators in the two countries, but they 
were reported to have notified the Dominion 
Government that if Canadian manufacturers re- 
fused to agree, enforcement of the restriction 
provision would be necessary. 

United States shingle men attending the 
meeting included: C. H. Kreienbaum, Shelton, 
Wash.; Herbert Snider, Carleton, Ore.; W. G. 
Hulbert, Everett, Wash.; Emmett G. Leniham, 
Montesano, Wash.; and Ray Lewis, of Ray- 
mond, Wash. 


ARGENTINA is not only crusading to destroy 
locusts, but is making tons of dried meal from 
the dead locusts and exporting it for fertilizer. 

AMERICANS spend $300,000,000 a year for over 
thirteen billion newspapers—more than for all 
other forms of reading matter. 


















CO Hei\936 
PEACOCK 


LINE 


Waterfast 
WALL 


PAPERS 





is now ready and we shall be 
glad to send you samples, 
prices and full particulars. 
LUMBER COMPANIES are 
finding Peacock Wallpaper a 
profitable line to handle. 

WRITE TODAY. 


LENNON 


WALLPAPER. COMPANY, 


\, JOLIET. ILL. 4 

















GENUINE BANGOR 
SLATE “The Best Roof 


In the World”. 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 

Many of the roofs are 70 years old. A 
majority are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 

Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 

Prices, samples, and sales plan on appli- 
cation. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 








| Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 








New Shorter Course in 


DRY KILN PRACTICE 


March 16 to March 21, 1936 


Write for Details 


New York State College of Forestry 


Syracuse, N.Y. 























O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 














| NORTHERN WOODS | 
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KNEELAND-McLURG § 


Ss 
‘‘KORRECT BRAND’ 
S 


HARD MAPLE 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain “Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. Ss 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co.§ 


S 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN S 
LLL LLL 








| Northern Hardwoods 

















Quen. BIRCH 


LOORIN CG 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SIWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAaA™N VFA TYRE R SS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
YO U i ciiianiiiae FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Two Boards 


The man who makes two blades to grow 
Has had a lot of credit, 

And I agree with that, although 
I don’t know just who said it. 

For men must eat and men must sleep 
And must have clothes for wearing. 

The more we sew the more we reap, 
The more we have for sharing. 


But there’s another fellow, too, 
Deserving of some glory, 

Though always it’s the farmer who 
Is famed in song and story. 

He is a rather modest man, 
To boasting little given; 

And yet with him the world began 
To be a place to live in. 


The farmer with a bumper crop 
Deserves a lot of praises, 

For even life itself would stop 
Without the things he raises. 

But mortals must be warm and dry— 
I often wonder whether 

They ever think about the guy 
Who nails two boards together ? 


We See b' the Papers 


Money seems to be moving out of socks into 
stocks, 


Of course, what really decides our elections is 
the illiterary digest. 

Europe won’t pay us, and we may even have 
trouble paying ourselves. 

Richard Bennett is on the road to recovery. 
We wish he’d send us a roadmap. 

The banks report a falling off in checks last 
week. We had already observed it. 

As for the weather, let’s hope they kept last 
week’s papers away from the birds. 

Chicago is to have a “Pay Your Taxes 
Week,” forgetting that every week is. 

The poor radio listener seems to have jumped 
out of the jazz into the political speech. 

What this country needs is less professors of 
economics and more professors of religion. 

Jesse Jones points with considerable pride 
to the RFC, without mentioning the author. 

A doe licked a bob-cat in California, which 
speaks pretty well for California does. Or was 
it the bob-cat? 

According to Al Smith, the only plank that 
was carried out was that one against the return 
of the saloon. 


Age isn’t everything. Jericho, the world’s 
first city, was founded in 6,000 B. C. And look 
at Los Angeles. 

Director Harsha says there is no lark in “The 
Song of the Lark.” But neither is there art 
in the Art Institute. 


More European tourists visited America last 
year than American tourists visited Europe. 
And behaved better. 

Just for the sake of change, some year we 
might trade our agricultural problem for 
France’s financial crisis. 

There is only one thing harder than getting 
a dollar now-a-days, and that is knowing what 
to do with it after you do. 

If you put it in your pants a stick-up man 
gets it, if in_stocks the bears get it, and if in 
a bank the Government gets it. 

The Republican convention keynote _speech 
may be broadcast at night. It looks like the 
movies may have suggested this. 

A “poll” showed Chicago 80 percent against 
the “New Deal.” But don’t take it too seri- 
ously until you hear from the First ward. 


Illinois is erecting a radio station on the 
grounds of an insane asylum. Other prepara. 
tions are also being made for the campaign. 


Clarence Darrow points out that you can buy 
all the ingredients of a man at a drug store for 
$1.14. We wondered where some fellows came 
from. 


Sometimes we wonder what police are for, 
They seem to think the only laws that should 
be enforced are traffic laws, and those per- 
sonally. 


Between Trains 


CoLtumsus, OnIo—You all remember Hee 
Eschenbrenner when he lived down in West Vir- 

inia and was secretary of the West Virginia 

umber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (by the way, it meets at White Sulphur 
Springs January 23 and 24—let’s hope we'll all 
be there). Well, Hec went and moved himself 
to Columbus, which was quite a feat of engi- 
neering, if you remember his avoirdupois, and 
is now general manager of the Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co., and second largest manufacturer 
of concrete pipe in the United States—not mean- 
ing he is the second largest, but the company’s 
production is. Anyway, when Hec heard we 
were going to be in Ohio, he fixed it up for us to 
address his fellow-Kiwanians in Columbus, after 
we had been properly approached. We have al- 
ways been glad that Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, and we are glad that Columbus has also 
discovered Hec Eschenbrenner, of which city 
he is now a substantial citizen. 


RicHMoND, INp.—Sundayed here, and Mon- 
dayed at the Kiwanis Club. The ladies’ night 
was a very swagger affair—not meaning that 
any of their knights swaggered, or anything 
like that. But the thing you will be interested 
in was the Townsend Plan meeting we attended 
Sunday afternoon. When the lecturer got 
through, we could hardly wait to be 65. 
He answered a lot of questions that had 
been troubling us, for example this one: “How 
can an old couple, each receiving two hundred 
dollars, ever spend four hundred dollars a 
month?” “Don’t worry about that,” beamed 
the lecturer, “they’ll find ways to spend it. 
Why,” he added enthusiastically, “before the 
first month is over they’ll be borrowing money 
on their next month’s check!” Laughter and ap- 
plause. We wondered what our old Scottish 
dad would have thought of it. 


A Thought of Home 


Never a day but the dark comes after, 
Never a night but a thought of home. 

When the twilight falls then we want a rafter, 
Not a purse to seek or a road to roam. 

Man goes forth of his greatness thinking, 
Man goes forth on his greedy quest, 

Then comes night, and the sun is sinking, 
Then comes night and the thought of rest. 


Never a man, be he great or humble, 
Never a man, be he fool or wise, 
Whether he stride or whether he stumble, 
But thinks at night of the place he lies. 
Some will flatter him, some will cheat him, 
Some will promise, the promise vain. 
If at night there’s a roof to greet him, 
’Tis enough for a man to gain. 


Never a hope, if we hoped of riches, 
Never a dream, if we dream of fame, 

Quite comes true, but the darkest ditches 
Have a star that is still the same. 

A thought of home, and the burden lightens, 
A thought of home, and the end of strife, 

A thought of home, and the whole world bright- 


ens, 
For home is all that there is to life. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 26 2x6—-12 attic joist window frame 26x20—2 It. mullion 10 pair 32x32 butts 
Pa ga eS 12 2x6—14 attic joist 2 window frame 24x16—2 It. mullion 19 sash locks and lifts 
a oe oo pence iy e-Bay 96 2x4—18 studding 2 window frame 26x18—2 It. mullion 5 cellar window sets 
tion , ss ' 170 2x4—8 studding 3 window frames 26x24—2 It. mullion 3 hanks number 8 sash cord 
30’ 9x13 flue lining 50 2x4—16 rafters 5 cellar sash 12xi6—2 It. 1% glazed 450 Ibs. sash weights 
ane Selden tr Ganee 30 2x4—12 lookouts windows 26x26—2 It. 134 Ck. R. top div. | Hardware for medicine cabinet, ironing 
Sand and mortar for chimney 80 2x4—12 plates and headers 7 So aaa 
550 sq. yds. plasteri 3 2x8—16 porch joist and box 5 windows 26 xl8—2 It. 1% Ck. R. top oo On eee 
550 sq. yds. plastering a div. 4 Its. wide 4 dozen closet hooks 
5 Gat ate te Giese 9 2x8—I2 porch joist and box : 
Dp 5 window 26x20—2 It. 13, Ck. R. top div. 3 dozen sheets sandpaper 
; 14 2x4—8 porch rafters i 
8 2x8—I2 girder 4 Its. wide | hot air furnace with pi d stack 
; 2 2x10—!6 main stair horses wi 5 3 we 2 on ere Son eee 
4 2x8—14 box sill / windows 24xI6—2 It. 1% Ck. R. top | bathtub, lavatory, stool, sink and hot 
£0 2x8—12 Ist and second fl. joist 4 2x10—I4 cellar stair torses and steps div. 4 Its. wide water range ko'ler, together with all 
1300’ No. 2 sub-floor 3 windows 26x24—2 It. 1% Ck. R. top pipes and fittings 
1800’ No. 2 wall sheathing div. 4 Its. wide 
SF ,! 1600’ No. 2 roof sheathing door 3—0x6—8—1%4 No. | W.P. top 3 


14 squares shingles te. pl ‘ 
bX 20-2Lt 1700’ 10” bevel siding | door 2—8xG—0-—-13, W.P. stock sash 


5 F . , And jambs 13/16x5% with stops '/2x1%| 
500 lin. ft. x6 cornice and facia | 
200 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Y.P. bridging and 2 door 2—8x6—8—1I5, | panel 
7 ’ lookouts {| door 2—0x6—0—1i%, | panel 
Nitta 7 rolls sheathing paper—3500 sq. ft. 3 door 2—6x6—6—1I%_, | panel 
‘i : 6 6x6x7—6 square box porch columns 1 door 2—4x6—6—I!% | panel 
2 I%exl2—8—0 fir stepping 3 door 2—0x6—6—I% | panel 
2 1x8—!2 clear cypress, porch 3 sets window trim—multion 
2 ix8—14 clear cypress, porch 13 sets window trim 
300 ft. 13/16x2% clear oak flooring 22 sets deer trim 
150’ 13/16x3% B&B Y.P. flooring 340 fin. ft. Base 
600’ 3x2 clear oak flooring 340 lin. ft. base shoe 
120’ 13/16x3% V.G. No. 2 and better fir 260 lin. ft. picture molding 
porch flooring 4 ixt0—16 clear shelving and grade stairs 
120’ 5¢x4 fir porch ceiling | front stairs 
400’ 5x4 fir cornice ceiling | kitchen cabinet 
500 lin. ft. Ix2 clear cypress, S4S for | ironing board 
cornice molding | medicine cabinet , 
5 cellar frames 12x16—2 It. (2x6 jamb— 4 Ix4—12 fin. S4S hook strip CO ca ao ke 
2x10 sill.) 30’ wainscot cap. ox) ¥ tht 
! - frame 3—0x6—8—134 rabt.—oak 6’ oak threshold 


i ow frame 2—8x6—0—134 rabt.—oak HARDWARE 
si 
All frames {'@x4'%q casings, 'ex6 head 600 Ibs. nails 
casing, with 2% drip cap and 134” bed 1 front door lock 
molding | rear door lock 
| window frame 26x26—2 It. mullion | double acting floor hinge 
2 window frames 26x18—2 It. mullion 9 inside door lock sets 
FIRST FlooR PLAN 5 window frames 26x26—2 It. mullion 1/2 pair 4x4 butts 
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American Lumberman 
arm Building Suggestion 


PLAN FOR A GENERAL PURPOSE BARN 


This 34x60 foot general purpose gambrel-roof barn is convenient, compact 
and modern. It accommodates twelve cows, four horses and several head 
of young stock. In addition, provision is made for a maternity pen, a box 
stall and two grain bins. Convenience, and a saving of labor in feeding, 
are obtained by the arrangement with respect to the feed alley, from which 
all sources of feed and mangers are accessible. Provision for ventilation is 
obtained by the use of fresh air intakes and foul air outlets placed at sev- 
eral points along the barn. 


By arranging the horse stalls across one end of the barn, a saving of space, 
as well as the separation of these from the rest of the barn, is effected. 
Alternate floor plans provide for four double box stalls with clay floors, feed 
and harness rooms, and two cow staus. 


Braced-rafter construction is provided for in the plans, but a trussed roof, 
of Clyde or Shawver design: or a gothic roof, using either sawed or bent 
rafters, may be used. 





Section SHowinG Frame Or Truss Section Sxowne Intane Fiue Ano 
Cwo War. Faanine 


MATERIAL LIST FOR 34x60’ GENERAL PURPOSE BARN 
MIDWEST PLAN NO. 72112 


Stali Gate, | pe. 
Stall Gate, 6 pes. 
Blocks (Creosoted), 


eca.e « 


Pipe, 26 ga. G.I., 2 pes. 18x24"x45' 
Louvres, G.!. Registers, 6 pes. 20x24” 
Ventilating Shield, G.1., 25 pr. 
Flashing, G.1., 24 pes. 5x7” shingles 
Dowels, W.1., iG pes. 2x15” 

Bolts, Anchor, 48 pes. '2x12” 

Belts, Anchor, 9 pes. 3x15” 
Bolts, Jamb, 12 pes. '2x8” 
Hinges, T, 20'/2 pr. 10” 
Latches, Thumb, 17 pes. 
Track, 2 pes. 12’ 

Track, | pe. 8 

Trolley, 8 pes. 

Door Guides. W.1. Pipe, | 
Pipe Brackets, W.1. 


Nails— 
500 20d Com. 
8d Com. 
7d Box 
3d Silaters 
Paint (3 coats), 17 gal. 
CONCRETE AND MASONRY 


pang my Wall & Foundations, 
yds 
» 27.1 cu. yds. 


Fillers, 2 
Fillers, | 
Plates, | 
Battens—- 
De. 
pes, 
pe. 
pe. 
pes. 
pes. 
pe. 
pes. 
pes. 
pe. 
pe, 


pes. 2x10”x12’ 
pe. 2x4”x14 
pe. 2x8”xi0' 


ixt2”x 16" 
ixt2”xi4’ 
ix12”x10' 
ixt0”x12 
ixt0”x10' 
1x8”x 16" 
ix8”x14’ 
1x8"x 12’ 
1x6”x 16’ 
ix6”"x14° 
1x6”x12 


LUMBER 


Sills— 
14 pes. 2x8"x12 
2 pes. 2x8"x10 
Plates— 
10 pes. 2x8"x12 
14 pes. 2x6"x12 
2 pes. 2x6"x10 
Studding— 
20 pes. 2x6”x16" 
2 pes. 2x6"x14' 
98 pes. 2x6"x12 
10 pes. 2x6"x10 
| pe. 2x4”"x16 


Girts— 
14 pes. 2x10"x12 
2 pes. 2x10”"xi0 
6 pes. 2x6"x16 
6 pes. 2x6"x14 
26 pes. 2x6"x12 
14 pes. 2x6"x10 

Rafters— 
16 pes. 
31 pes. 
62 pes. 
62 pes. 
20 pts. 
140 pes. 
& pes. 
9 pes. 


2x8"x 16 
2x4"x14 
180 sq. 


ft. 3” depth 


4 pes. 
} pes. 
Gate, 3 
Gate, 
Sliding 
Sliding 
Slide, | pe. 
Slide, | pe. 
Young Stock Pen, 4 pes. 2x4"x16' 
Young Stock Pen, 6 res. 2x-4”xI0’ 


Door, 4 
Docr, 


pe. 34°x2) 
Pipe, 3 pes. 


—=—NN=—WN—-—we 





2x8”x12 2.8 
2x6"x22 
2x6"x14’ 
2x6"x12 
<x6"x 10° 
1x8"x 12° 
1x6"x12 
ix6”x10° 
Collar Beams, 8 pes. Ix6”x/6' 
Rafter Heels, 16 pes. 2x4"xI6 
Track Beam & Hood— 
| pe. 4x6"x14’ 
i pe. 2x6”x16' 
1 pe. 2x6"x14’ 
Struts, | pe. 2x8"xi0 
Braces— 
(Bent) 
(Rafter) 


5x8x12”, 160 
in, 4x12", 83 


. *.2 
Quarter Bends, 4”, 4 





4 pes. 2xi0"x12 

8 pes. 2x8"x18 

(Rafter) 4 pes. 2x8"xi6' 
(Bent) 8 pes. 2x6"x20’ 
(End) 8 pes. 2x6”"x18" 
(End, Bent & Wall) 13 pes. 2x6"xI6 
(Bent, Rafter & Wall) 34 pes. 2x6"xi4’ 
(Bent) | pe. 2x6”x12’ 
(Bent) | pe. 1x8’xI6’ 
(Bent) 2 pes. ix8’x14’ 

Sheathing, Roof, 4,202 board feet, 1x8” ship- 
la 


LJ 
Siding, Vertical, 2,872 hoard feet, Ixi2”. 


1x6"x14’ 
1x6"x12 
0’ 


1x6”x 14’ 
1x6”x 12” 
8 pes. Ix4”xi2 
1x6”x 16" 


Doors, 41 pes. 
Doors (Hay), 
Casings, 
Fascia, 4 pes. 
Fascia, 5 pes. 
Cerner Boards, 
18 pes. 


Eps ence 


@ = 
2x4”"x14’ bk 
1x6"x 16 oe 








Grain Bins, 
Grain Bins, 
Stair: 


17 pes. 
48 pes. 


Guard—! pe. 4x4”x8’ 
Guard, | pe. 2x4”x14’ 
Stringer, 2 pes. 2x12”x14 
Treads, 3 pes. 2x10”’x10’ 
Risers, 3 pes. tx10’x10 


Cupola, 2 pes. 2x6”x10’ 
Cupola, | pe. 2x6”x8’ 


- 
7 
* 
- 
. 
4. 








Battens, 282 pes. j 
Posts 
| pe 
4 pes. 
| pe. 
Girders, 
Joists, 


6x6"x 16" 
6x6"x12’ 
6x6"x10’ 
30 pes. 
62 pes. 
pcs. 


Mow Floor, 
Sills, Windows, 
Sills, Windows, 
Jambs, Door 
6 pes. 2x8"x 

24 «pes. 
2 pes. 
3 pes. 
pes. x3 
Stop, 


5gx2'/4"xI 


(Interior) — 


2x12”xt2 


2x10"x12’ 
2x10"xi0’ 

10 pes. 
Bridging, 30 pes. 
2,400 board feet, 
7 pes. 


2x6"x12 

1x3”x14 

ixf’ 
2x8”"x10 


| pe. 2x6”x10 


& Window— 
16 


x12 
Deor & Window, 616 lin. ft 


Hay Chute— 
4 pes. 2x6”x12’ 
1 pes. 2x4”x12’ 
4 pes. 1x6”x14’ 
14 pes. 1x4”x12’ 
Left Hall, 11 pes. 
Left Hall, 24 pes, 
Horse Stalls— 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 
pc. 
pcs. 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 


2x4”x 12" 
1x6”x14’ 


SNS e—WUeNoONn 


2x4”"x 16" 
2x4”"x14’ 
ix8”x 12° 


1x2” 1x8”x10’ 





\ 
‘ 








‘_ourtesy 


Midwest Farm Building 


Feed ay: 
Frame— 
2x4”x14’ 


2 pes. 
7 pes. 2x4”x10’ 
4 pes. 1x0”x10' 
Battens, 6 pes. 54x244”x10 
Jamb, 2 pes. 1x4”x16’ 
Stop, 32 lin. ft. 1x2” 
Roof Frame, 3 pes. 2x4”x10' 
Roof Sheathing, 10 pes. 1x6”x10’ 
Windows, Barn Sash, 33 pes. 
4Lt. 9x14"x1%,” 
Roofing, 422 squares 


HARDWARE 


Stalls & Stanchions, Steel 
Standard 

Floor Drains, G.1., 4 pes. 
Ventilator, G.1., | pe., 36” 


12 pes. 
4 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


“Get Out” of Building, Say 


Virginians to 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., Jan. 27.— 
At the business session which closed the 23rd 
annual convention of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, held 
in the Greenbrier Hotel here, Jan. 23-24, Frank 
S. Turner, Clarksburg, 
was elected president. 
Other officers chosen 
were: 

First vice president 
—H. G. Truslow. 

Second vice president 


oo 





Cc. W. HAYS, 
Williamson; 
Retiring President 





—W. E. Hume, Blue- 
field. 

Third vice president 
—W. R. Bowling, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Fourth vice president 
—C. A. Parrish, Spen- 
cer. — 

Directors—C. G. Conaway, Fairmont; C. W. 
Hays, Williamson. 


A resolution was adopted favoring extension 
of Title I of the National Housing Act in its 
present form for at least another year, and 
asking the Government to “get out and stay out 
of the housing field,” excepting for activities 





Government 


of the Federal Housing Administration in so far 
as they pertain to the insuring and handling 
of loans. 

The resolution stated that “numerous housing 
plans are being considered by the Government. 
and thirty-seven different Government bureaus 
have been experimenting in the housing field. 
The whole program of recovery has been re- 
tarded by governmental subsidies and experi- 
mentation in housing. We are convinced that 
unless immediate steps are taken to bring order 
out of chaos the whole program may collapse.” 


The resolution urged that the Government 
get out, in order “to permit private industry 
to proceed in orderly manner and without fear 
or threat of governmental competition; thereby 
assuring the buying public that it may proceed 
to buy homes in confidence, and with assurance 
that their investment will not be depreciated 
by unforeseen governmental subsidies which are 
causing many prospective home owners to post- 
pone construction, anticipating the possibility 
of Government gratuities.” 

Among the headliners on the convention pro- 
gram were Arthur A. Hood, of the Johns- 
Manville sales organization, who spoke on the 
subject “Sales Training Pays.” Major Charles 
C. Anthony, of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, explained the activities of his depart- 
ment. An enlightening address on the “Con- 
sumers’ Sales Tax,” was delivered by State 
Tax Commissioner Fred L. Fox. 

The convention finished up with a banquet 
and dance in the hotel ballroom on the evening 
of the closing day. 


National Executive to Formulate 
Program for Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 27.—In announcing 
the tentative topics to be considered by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting to be 
held here Feb. 5-6, Wilson Compton said: 

“In the past three years the attention of our 
industry has been directed largely to Govern- 
ment policies and activities, frequently to the ex- 
clusion of desirable attention to the possibilities 
of more lasting benefits from constructive ac- 
tions by the industry itself. With the recent 
abandonment of the NRA and the prospect of 
larger opportunity for voluntary co-operation 
within the lumber and timber products indus- 
tries, it is hoped and believed that more atten- 
tion will now be directed to the possibilities of 
affirmative industry action. 

“There is reason to believe that during a pe- 
riod of years ahead there will be a substantial 
increase in the construction of small homes and 
other small buildings. There is not equal as- 
surance that the lumber industry is prepared 
to strike effectively for its fair share of the 
prospective business in competition with other 
materials and other industries. At the same 
time, the general field of low-cost small build- 
ing should be the most fertile field for successful 
lumber competition. 

“Also, the largest and most lasting benefits 
to the lumber industry from the increased lum- 
ber activity will undoubtedly result if our in- 
dustry can content itself with larger volume of 
markets and uses for its products without ex- 
tensive and continuous increases in prices. A 
sustained market of substantial and steady 
volume at moderately profitable prices is un- 
doubtedly a sounder objective than largely in- 
creased prices temporarily, at the expense of re- 
duced and irregular volume of consumption.” 


Among the important matters to be consid- 
ered at the coming meeting, as set forth in the 
tentative schedule, are the following: 

1. Recommendations of special committee 
for review of NRA report on lumber industry. 


2. Action on request of co-ordinator for 
industrial co-operation for appointment of 
lumber industry representation on council of 
industry. 

3. Federal legislation affecting the lumber 
industry; fundamental forestry legislation 
and Federal forestry co-operation. 


4. Further foreign trade treaty negotia- 
tions; national lumber export service. 


5. Status and specifications of lumber and 
timber products in Federal building program. 


6. Report on authorized trade promotion 
projects: (a) Research to strengthen building 
code work; (b) low-cost small housing plans; 
(c) retail merchandising service; (d) Pre- 
fabricated small building construction, CCC 
camp type; (e) Prefabricated oil derrick, 
tunnel-lining project; (f) TECO projects. 

7. Grade-marking; lumber standards; Na- 
tional tree-mark. 


8. Consideration of extension of NLMA 
membership to include timber owners, ply- 
wood, shingles; application of Mahogany as- 
sociation for membership; Hardwood divi- 
sion. 

9. Extension of basic memberships, for 
trade promotion, in A. F. P. I. (i. e., 1 cent 
per M feet); recommendations of special com- 
mittee. 

10. Federal appropriations for services 
affecting lumber industry, especially Forest 
Products Laboratory; other divisions of U. 8. 
Forest Service; and Forest Products division, 
Department of Commerce. 


11. Recommendations from regional asso- 
ciations and directors. 


12. Association finances; staff reports. 
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Get Acquainted ! 


Ozark Brand Oak Floor- 
ing is building a reputa- 
tion for satisfaction. Qual- 
ity with economy never 
fails to build trade. Sam- 
ples and prices will con- 
vince you. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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ments up to us—quality 
timber—quality manufac- 
ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments on all 
house bill items. 
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Here’s What’s New— 


New, Smarter, More Efficient 
Delivery Trucks 


Style, that directs attention to the owner’s 
business, is a definite plus value in the General 
Motors Truck Co.’s new line, and in the com- 
plete range of capacities from ™% to 15 tons 
there are other important features which im- 
prove the performance and reduce the cost. 
Among these advantages is the company’s offer 
to supply, from its varied models, the correct 
size of engine to fit the particular hauling job 
of each buyer. 

*- * * 


New All-Purpose Building Paper 


Cover-Dri, a new type of asphalt-laminated, 
waterproof building paper in which not one but 
both sheets of kraft paper are coated with 
asphalt before the strength-giving web of cotton 
fibers is inserted between them, has proved itself 





during an introductory campaign and now is 
ready for a complete and wide program of dis- 
tribution, it is announced by E. H. Jennings, 
sales manager of the Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Co., Kaukauna, Wis., where Cover-Dri is made. 

The company has been manufacturing Cover- 
Dri for several years, improving on design and 
the manufacturing processes, testing out the du- 
rability value of having the strings protected by 
asphalt on both sides instead of leaving one side 
protected by paper only, and last year the prod- 
uct was offered to the building trade through 
the distributor, the Graham Paper Co., of St. 
Louis. The company is now offering both 
wholesale and retail franchises through either 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., or 
Graham Paper Co., St. Louis. By its member- 
ship in an association of fifty-two Wisconsin 
paper mills the Thilmany company makes avail- 
able an unusually expedited delivery service in 
pool and combination cars to central and eastern 
distributing centers, with overnight truck deliv- 
ery to Chicago, Minneapolis, and other points in 
this area. 

Cover-Dri is made in three styles—Type M, 
composed of two sheets of 30-pound plain kraft 
paper, with strings forming a half-inch diamond 
mesh; Type K, same as “M” except the kraft is 
crinkled to provide greater pliability and to pre- 
vent shrinking ; Type N, two sheets of 30-pound 
kraft with strings forming a one-inch diamond 
mesh. Rolls are made up in the five standard 
widths—36-, 48-, 60-, 72- and 84-inch—and each 
roll contains 500 square feet and weighs approx- 
imately 32 pounds. From this it will be seen 
that Cover-Dri has a wide range of usefulness, 
not only in building construction but also in 
other applications where protection from 
weather or moisture is desired. 


‘ New "Blue Book of Saws” 


Described as the most complete catalog of 
saws, saw tools, machine knives, grinding 
wheels, and specialties ever published, the new 
Atkins “Blue Book of Saws” is now being 
mailed to any business man who writes for it 
on his company letterhead, addressing it to 
E. C. Atkins & Co., 460 South Illinois Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. From past experience, saw 
users know that the 1936 Atkins catalog will 
be an important addition to the buyer’s files, 
but not until they see it will they realize how 
thoroughly this handsome book covers the re- 
quirements of saw and tool users of all kinds. 


* * * 


Laboratory Tests Show Fireproof 
Wood "Now a Reality" 


After a comprehensive examination just com- 
pleted by Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chi- 
cago, authority on fire and accident character- 
istics of materials and devices, B. P. Caldwell, 
Jr., assistant secretary of that organization, 
says: “Fireproofed lumber, a dream for cen- 
turies, is at last a reality. This recent contri- 
bution of science practically robs wood of its 
ability to burn and renders it instead an obstacle 
in the path of fire.” Further commenting on 
this development and the results of the investi- 
gation, Mr. Caldwell said: 


“Practically noncombustible and nonflam- 
mable” is the evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the fireproofed wood tested by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. Wall or floors of this ma- 
terial, tests show, will act as fire stops and 
prevent the passage of fire through them, 
thus confining the conflagration to its point 
of origin and preventing its spread. The 
report further shows that its fire-resisting 
properties will last throughout its useful life. 

The material investigated and approved is 
fireproofed lumber of red oak and maple for 
flooring and interior trim. The successful fire- 
proofing of this lumber is effected by a method 
not unlike that used in the treatment of tele- 
graph poles, railroad ties, fence posts etc., 
with creosote for protection against decay, ex- 
cept that incombustible salts are used in the 
case of the fireproofed lumber. Protexol Corp., 
of Kenilworth, N. J., is the manufacturer of 
the fireproofed lumber investigated. 

In the tests conducted at Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, actual fire conditions were 
created. Whole floors of the fireproofed lum- 
ber, and others of untreated lumber, were sub- 
jected to a roaring inferno in gas-fired fur- 
naces especially designed for such work. 
Through windows the behavior under fire of 
the fireproofed and the untreated floors was 
observed and compared by one group of en- 
gineers, while a hundred feet away other en- 
gineers recorded the temperatures of the floors 
by means of meters connected with thermo- 
couples. 

The fireproofed floors came from the furnace 
at the completion of the tests like a phoenix 
rising from the flames—blackened and charred 
on the exposed surface but intact and other- 
wise sound, having successfully stood as a 
barrier against the fire and prevented its pas- 
sage. The untreated floors did not fare so 
well. They ignited and, on completion of the 
tests, were burning on both the exposed and 
unexposed surfaces, the fire having eaten 
through them. 

Fire spread tests in a horizontal furnace, 
where the flames were played on one end of 
the flooring, were also conducted. Chemical 
and calorimetric tests were performed on 
numerous samples conditioned in various 
ways. Test floors were repeatedly washed to 
determine the lasting quality of the fireproof- 
ing. For thirty days an automatic machine 
scrubbed them with cleaning compound, flushed 
with clear water and dried the surface every 
thirty minutes and then repeated the opera- 
tions. All of these tests, as well as the 
Dunlap Fire Tube, Timber and Crib tests con- 
ducted on a great number of samples, showed 
the merits of the fireproofed lumber. 
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High Speed for the Open Road, 
Low Speed for the Hills 


A new and important advancement in motor 
truck design is the two-speed axle recently an- 
nounced by the International Harvester Co., 
resulting in a truck with eight speeds forward 
and two reverse. In addition to the regular 
transmission there is a planetary reduction 
gear set which in effect gives two separate 
speeds to each position of the gear-shift lever, 
a change that is made swiftly and silently, 
without stopping the truck. It permits the 
truck to bowl along on the level roads with 
minimum engine speed, saving wear on the 
motor and also saving gas and oil; but to bring 
into play a greater gear reduction with more 
torque applied to the wheels, when the going 
gets “tough,” as when a heavily loaded logging 
truck encounters a particularly steep grade 
somewhere on the route from camp to mill. 
Many retailers, too, will know of jobs where 
this feature will be a great saver of both time 
and money. 

*_ * * 


Course in Dry Kiln Practice 
Is Cut to Six Days 


The New York State College of Forestry, 
at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
announced that its annual course in dry kiln 
practice has been reduced in duration from ten 
days to six days—the March 16-21 business 
week—and the price has been reduced, also, 
from $50 to $35. 

This practical course in an increasingly im- 
portant factor in wood utilization has won wide 
recognition among kiln operators, shop fore- 
men, factory superintendents, mill managers 
and owners who have attended from most of 
New York State, twelve other States and two 
foreign countries, and its value is well attested 
by the fact that several firms repeatedly send 
men to take the course. Resulting in better 
quality of kiln-dried wood, and reduction of 
waste, it is particularly valuable in quickening 
the widespread adoption of the latest and most 
efficient methods of kiln operation. 

Prof. H. L. Henderson will be in charge of 
the course, and anyone interested in participat- 
ing will be sent full particulars upon writing to 
him at the New York State College of Forestry. 


* * * 


Insulating Metal Lath Announced 


The Milcor Steel Co., of Milwaukee, has 
announced a combination of its own well- 
known Milcor metal lath with a new product, 
Silvercote, mineral reflective insulation, result- 
ing in Milcor-Silvercote, an efficient plaster- 
base insulation, and the company will send an 
attractive brochure describing its many sales 
advantages to any lumber and material dealer 
who asks for it. The announcement will be 
welcomed by the many retailers who are already 
familiar with the efficiency of the heavily gal- 
vanized Milcor metal lath, and who are in- 
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trigued by the possibilities of this insulation 
which is said to turn back from 80 to 95 per- 
cent of the radiant heat, and to retain its sil- 
ver-like sheen because the reflective mineral 
pigment will not oxidize nor corrode. The Mil- 
cor company asserts that Milcor-Silvercote pro- 
duces the finest possible wall construction, at 
triple savings to owners or builders. 
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-- - for Increasing 


New Booklets Aid New Markets 

“Nu-Wood Interiors for Every Wall and 
Ceiling” is the name of a beautiful and prac- 
tical new booklet which has been published by 
the Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, Minn., and 
any dealer who is intent upon broadening his 
markets for this fine quality wood-fiber tile, 
plank, wainscot and board should lose no time 
in obtaining his share of the copies that will 
be sent on request. In colors as well as black- 
and-white, the booklet shows the numerous Nu- 
Wood interior finish units in most attractive 
manner and various designs, and then pictures 
outstanding applications of each unit and each 
design—in homes small and large, club rooms, 
offices, churches, schools, restaurants and dining 
rooms, lunch counters, taverns, tap rooms, dif- 
ferent types of retail stores, theaters, studios, 
and commercial displays. (In connection with 
the last-mentioned, it is interesting to note that 
over 100,000 feet of these Nu-Wood units were 
utilized for exhibits at the San Diego fair dur- 
ing the past summer.) 

All the pictures in the book are shown against 
backgrounds of close-up photographs of vari- 
ous Nu-Wood units and finishes, and the par- 
ticular background on each page is clearly 
identified. It is about as complete a catalog 
of a varied line of usefulness as one could wish. 

“Balsam-Wool ‘Sealed’ House Insulation” is 
the name of another splendid Wood Conversion 
Co. booklet which describes a companion prod- 
uct, Balsam-Wool blanket-type insulation. Be- 
sides presenting the characteristics of good in- 
sulation and the Balsam-Wool coverage of these 
requirements, point by point, the booklet con- 
tains pictures of large homes and small homes 
in all parts of the country, that have been in- 
sulated with these materials. In this booklet 
much is made of the fact that Balsam-Wool is 
sold by authorized dealers only, and is applied 
by skilled carpenters, assuring a workmanlike 


job. 
* * & 


Guarantees Window Against Rot 
and Decay for Quarter-Century 


Announcement by the Huttig Manufacturing 
Co., Muscatine, Iowa, that its new “Red-E-Fit 
Rot-Proof” window is guaranteed against rot 
and decay for twenty-five years has aroused the 
interest of lumber and material dealers every- 
where. For this guaranty, plus the ability of 
these stock windows to fit any standard frame 
without waste of the carpenter’s time in cutting, 
trimming and fitting, provides an important sell- 
ing point that home owners are quick to appre- 
ciate. Detailed information about the window 
will be supplied by the company on request. 

a2 * 7 


New Booklet on Sugar Pine 


“Sugar Pine, a Genuine White Pine, Its 
Properties and Uses” is the name of the third 
of a series of beautiful sales booklets pub- 
lished by the Western Pine Association, 501 
Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., for distribution 
by its member mills. Dealers who do not re- 
ceive a copy from mills that supply them with 
western pine may obtain a copy at a nominal 
price from the association direct. 

It is a beautifully printed 52-page booklet 
and is sure to do a good selling job for sugar 
pine. Besides noting the advantages of true 
white pines in general this booklet details the 
important characteristics and properties of sugar 
pine in particular, telling what its immense 
size and mode of growth mean to the value of 
the finished lumber. Numerous beautiful pho- 
tographs show uses of sugar pine in homes and 
commercial buildings in all parts of the country, 
and these pictures truly are a delight to the eye. 
Besides there are pictures of pattern lumber 
applications and other utilizations to which 
this species is especially adapted, and there is 
a long list of recommendations of the proper 
grades for various uses. 
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Sales 


New Sales Plan ls Complete Program 
for Merchandising Homes 


lorging rapidly ahead in a move to take full 
advantage of the great upsurge of building con- 
struction expected during 1936, the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation is announcing a complete pro- 
gram for integrating the efforts of the separate 
companies which are involved in the building 
of a modern home, centering the entire campaign 
around the retail lumber and material dealer, 
the point-of-sale merchandiser of Johns-Man- 
ville products. Harry M. Shackelford, sales 
promotion manager, 
says that the momentum 
gained in the recent gen- 
eral sales conference 
(first since pre-depres- 
sion days), and the 
giant “radio forum” 





H. M. SHACKELFORD, 
New York City; 


Sales Promotion 
Manager 





broadcast Jan. 13 over 
fifty - one stations, will 
be maintained and in- 
creased, and dealers 
wishing complete de- 
tails of the 1936 sales 
plan may obtain the in- 
formation in a hurry by 
writing Johns - Manville 
at 22 East Fortieth Street, New York City. 

This merchandising program is built around 
model “Triple Insulated” houses to be con- 
structed at strategic points throughout the 
country—houses embodying the “40 Points You 
Should Consider in Building Your New Home” 
as described in a new Johns-Manville booklet, 
a publication illustrated in color, which details 
not only how to build comfort and long life into 
the home, but also how to finance it. The pur- 
pose is to make it possible for a man to buy a 
complete home that is correct from both the 
architectural and engineering standpoints, with- 
out necessity of his giving personal attention 
to each little item. 

The first “triple insulated” house was built 
in New Rochelle, a New York City suburb, 
last fall, and since its opening it has been visited 
by about 3,000 persons a week. With this as a 
practical starting point, Johns-Manville is ready, 
according to the announcement, to help retailers 
in other areas to give a similar strong push to 
the building of good homes. At the same time 
the powerful promotion of modernization will 
be continued, with the “Million Dollars to 
Lend” program maintained and the 1936 edi- 
tion of “101 Practical Suggestions for Home 
Improvements” beautifully printed in natural 
color as well as black-and-white, is offering in- 
creased sales appeal. 

In preparation for the new business expected 
this year, Johns-Manville is entering upon an 
expansion program which includes a new $750,- 
000 roofing plant at New Orleans. 

s * a 


U4 
Calendar Lasts Only a Year But Its 
Mounting Is Ageless 


An interesting feature of the display by West- 
ern Red Cedar Lumber at the recent North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association convention 
was a stack of souvenir calendars, one of which 
was given to each dealer visiting the booth. 
It was an extra special calendar, consisting of 
a calendar pad mounted on a sample piece of 
western red cedar bevel siding, and retailers 
were adjured: “As you tear the months from 
the calendar below, let it remind you of the 
agelessness of western red cedar.” Many other 
advantages of using this species also were men- 
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IT’S DRY... 


E VERY foot of Arrow Brand 

Tidewater Red Cypress sold 
by the Florida Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company is carefully 
and properly seasoned. It is 
thoroughly dry before it leaves 
any of our member mills. Con- 
sider this important feature 
when you order cypress and 
always specify "Arrow Brand.” 


Because of its five mill connec- 
tions, the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company is your 
most dependable source of 
supply for Arrow Brand Tide- 
water Red Cypress, the true 
species of "The Wood Eternal." 
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tioned, and the whole effect is a most attractive 
souvenir. Other conventions at which they will 
be distributed will be the meetings of the 
Northeastern, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Western, and Ohio retailers. Dealers not at- 
tending these meetings will have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the calendars by writing direct 
to Western Red Cedar Lumber, 5566 Stuart 
Building, Seattle. 
* 


New Literature for New Shingles 


An attractive new broadside prepared by the 
Barber Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, describes to dealers the numerous sales 
advantages of Genasco Sta-Rite asphalt shingles 
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Photo showing how Genasco Sta-Rite shingles may 

be applied over the old roof, then sealed together 

“like an envelope" to greatly lengthen the life 
of the roof 


which, besides being self-spacing and self-align- 
ing (making application both easier and faster), 
also are sealed together with Sta-Rite Plastic 
Adhesive, after they are nailed, so there is no 
chance for them to blow up at the edges and 
flap in the wind. They are sealed, says the 
broadside, “just like an envelope.” As proof 
that this is not just a manufacturer’s claim, 
the company tells how these shingles, sealed 
together in this manner, successfully withstood 
the devastating effects of a recent southern hur- 
ricane. Other Sta-Rite advantages mentioned 
in this new broadside include the fact that these 
shingles are reversible, and that they are water- 
proofed with Trinidad Lake asphalt cement, the 
“slam test” coating. Copies of the broadside 
may be obtained on request to the Barber com- 
pany. 
+ ad os 


New Advertising Program to Put 
Pep in Winter Sales 


The Ranetite Manufacturing Co., of 1917 
South Broadway, St. Louis, is offering to spon- 
sor advertising with dealers to produce more 
winter selling of building materials, particu- 
larly the excellent Ranetite waterproofing and 
dampproofing compounds which dealers have 
found bring profitable new business. The 
Ranetite company suggests that this advertising 
campaign is just the thing to fill in the gap 
between the strong sales campaigns of fall and 
spring—the kind of promotion that brings busi- 
ness at once because the business is sought 
after—and invites any dealer interested to com- 
municate with this enterprising manufacturer. 
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New Finance Plan for Stained 
Shingles Is Announced 


An outstanding feature of an aggressive sales 
and merchandising program being announced 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. for its Edham 
stained shingles is the Edham finance plan, by 
which a dealer, when he orders Edham stained 
shingles, is issued a “certificate of available 
credit” equal to several times the value of the 
shingles ordered. He then can extend ap- 
proved loans up to the amount of the certifi- 
cate, allowing his customers to finance not only 
the purchase of the shingles but also their 
application and all other costs incidental to 
the completed job. The dealer simply acts as 
Weyerhaeuser agent in this financing trans- 
action, and receives cash for his shingles and 
incidental bill of materials. As further aids to 
sales are signs, displays, sample pads, reference, 
direct mail and identification material, and 
newspaper mats, all made available to the 
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dealer so that he may capitalize on every pos- 
sible opportunity for sale of these ‘shingles to 
home owners, and prospective home owners. 


The company announces that the well known 
Weyerhaeuser policy of retail dealer distribu- 
tion will apply to Edham stained shingles, also, 
In putting the program into action, George 
Emslie has been transferred to St. Paul as sales 
manager of the stained shingle division; he has 
been active in the stained shingle industry for 
the past twelve years, and previous to his 
present appointment was Edham eastern rep- 
resentative. His place in the East is being 
taken by Harlan P. Ross, Jr., well known in 
the stained shingle field for ten years. 


Edham stained shingles have been known to 
lumber and material dealers for years as a 
quality product. Selected, pre-inspected, then 
individually treated with mineral pigments 
ground in the company’s new, modern plant, 
these shingles are inspected again before pack- 
ing, all under rigid supervision. 


- - - for Better Production 


Device Maintains ‘Hair Line" 
Action of Valves 


The hair line positioning of air-operated con- 
trol valves, so vital to the proper kiln-drying 
of lumber and to other processes in lumber 
manufacturing plants, may be maintained at all 
times in spite of temperature changes, increased 
internal friction of the valve itself, or change 
of the nature of the medium being controlled 
(such as introduction of solids in a fluid, or its 
change of viscosity), it has been announced by 
the Foxboro Co., of Foxboro, Mass., with the 
introduction of the Foxboro Vernier Valvactor. 

Assurance is given by the company that this 
device positively prevents the sticking of valves, 
and permits a very small change in air pres- 
sure to make the necessary change in the posi- 
tion of the valve. It is asserted that if the 
control instrument changes the air pressure as 
little as a half-inch of water, the Vernier Val- 
vactor will cause the valve stem to take a posi- 
tion within 1/1000th inch of the previous one— 
a corrective positioning that takes place despite 
friction within the valve or any change in the 
viscosity of the controlled substance. 

The Valvactor was designed particularly for 
the Foxboro Stabilflo valves and may be at- 
tached directly to the spring housing of the 
valve, but it also is adaptable to other valves, 
Any interested person may obtain additional 
information by writing the Foxboro Co. 














The Vernier Valvactor causes air-operated 
valves to maintain hair-line control in 
spite of internal friction and hysteresis 


Utility Jack for Stretching, 
Binding, Lifting 
The new Acco Utility Jack No. 35, recently 


announced by the welded chain division of the 
American Chain Co. (Inc.), Bridgeport, Conn., 








The sturdy Acco Utility Jack No. 35 is efficient for 
stretching, binding and similar operations 


is designed to give good service in a host of 
applications involving stretching, pulling, bind- 
ing or lifting. Simple and sturdy, it will stand 
a lot of abuse and is suitable for working loads 
up to 4,000 pounds. The complete unit consists 
of the frame with operating parts (which weighs 
thirty-four pounds), a 10-foot stretcher chain. 
and a 5-foot anchor chain. The stretcher chain 
fits over teeth in the sprocket wheel, and power 
is then applied by raising and lowering the 
handle; the axle of the handle is eccentric, and 
transmits power through two pawls which en- 
gage the wheel. One pawl is always in position, 
and therefore the wheel can not slip. The com- 
pany will supply complete details of this new 
equipment on request. 


* * * 


Equipment for Fast, Efficient 
Handling of Materials 


Chains, belts, cables, spirals—tracks, tables, 
booms, pipes for supporting them—cleats, racks, 
baskets and buckets for accommodating differ- 
ent materials and packages—all these pieces of 
equipment are described fully in the new catalog 
No. 417 which has been issued by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio. Any- 
one using mechanical handling equipment, or 
considering its use, will be interested in sending 
for a free copy of this interesting catalog. Be- 
sides those parts which cover chains and other 
products with a wide variety of uses the book 
has one section which shows special applications 
to the handling requirements of sawmills, 
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CADY LUMBER CORPORATION 


HE Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., on Nov. 1, 1935, acquired all the 

properties and assets of every character formerly held by the Cady 
Lumber Corporation and becomes one of the important lumber opera- 
tions of the Southwest. 


Production has continued without interruption from the almost unlimited supply of high alti- 
tude, soft-textured Ponderosa Pine Government timber adjacent to the Flagstaff and McNary saw- 
mills. The new organization will strive to perpetuate the goodwill and quality standards which 
made “CADY” a by-word for lumber excellence. 





Numerous refinements have been added in manufacturing and shipping. All Selects, Shop and 
Common are being scientifically dried in our battery of twenty Moore dry kilns. “Eased Edges” 
are standard on all dimension stock. A new Department has been added for the production of 
“APACHE” Brand Mouldings, manned by a crew of expert mouldermen at our high altitude plant 
at McNary. All high grade lumber is protected by thorough paper lining of the cars. 


TO THE RETAILER—More than ever, we cater to the Mixed Car Lumber Buyers. Important changes 
have been made in our selection of logs for prodiuction of retail yard items such as Selects, Siding, 
Dimension, Common, “APACHE” Brand Mouldings, Cut-to-length Interior Trim, etc. We have every 
facility to give Retailers the prompt, accurate service they require. 


TO THE JOBBER—Straight Cars of “APACHE” Brand Mouldings are already becoming popular in 
the big moulding markets of the Country. 


TO THE INDUSTRIAL BUYER—We will continue our wide variety of Pattern Specialties, Cut Stock, 
Cut-to-length Crating, Box Shook, Shop Lumber and Industrial Items. 
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Distribution of our products will continue under the guidance of the personnel formerly comprising 
the Southwest Lumber Sales Corporation. However, they will function as the Sales Department of 
the new Company rather than as the Selling Company which has been in operation for the past 
several years. Headquarters will be maintained at McNary with Branch Offices in Phoenix, Kansas 
City. Chicago, Philadelphia and with local representation in leading cities. All orders accepted 
for the old Company are being executed by the Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 
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With our large capacity, complete inventory and experienced organization, the Retail Dealer, Jobber 
and Industrial Buyer may delegate to us with unquestioned confidence, the responsibility of fully 
serving their requirements. Your inquiries and orders will receive prompt, careful attention, and 
we trust we may have the pleasure of continuing to serve our many old customers, as in the past, 
and adding many new ones for the future. 


sons OOUTHWEST LUMBER MILLS INC 


menaey arizona, MONARY ARIZONA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES — PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, KANSAS C/7XY PHOENMKX. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders | 
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WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 27.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for three weeks ended January 18, covering Bo gicials f 
mills where statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period | 
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Wholesale Trade Gains 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 27.—Preliminary 
figures issued by the Department of Commerce 


squares and other hardwood dimension used in 
manufacturing furniture. About two years ago 
it began drying gum dimension green-from-the- 
saw, using a Moore cross-circulation fan kiln. 
It has gradually increased the capacity of the 














W. M. (Bill) Johnson. 
Fayetteville, is president. 
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Confer on Forestry Equipment 
Standardization 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Forest service 
officials from all parts of the United States will 
hold a two-week conference in Spokane, be- 
ginning, Monday, Feb. 10. The conference is 
expected to standardize much of the forestry 
equipment used in the national forests. Plans 
for the conference are being prepared at Forest 
Service headquarters in Missoula by Maj. Evan 
FE, Kelley, regional forester. The meeting is 
expected to bring fifty or more forest officials 
to Spokane. 





Introducing Hydraulic Hot Plate 
Plywood Presses 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 25.—The future of 
plywood in aircraft manufacture is unlimited, 
according to Dr. L. M. Cohn-Wegner, German 
scientist aid consulting engineer, who is spend- 
ing several weeks in the Pacific Northwest 
introducing new manufacturing processes. Dr. 
Cohn-Wegner’s explanation of the decrease of 
the popularity of the metal airplane in Europe 
is that the metal in them, subject to high vibra- 
tion, reaches what is known as the “fatigue 
point” and collapses. Wood has no “fatigue 
point,” he said. He is accompanied by Alfred 
Van Hullen, who represents the firm of his 
father, Becker & Van Hullen, in Krefeld, Ger- 
many. He is introducing hydraulic hot. plate 
presses manufactured for use with new dry- 
glue processes. 





Furniture Show Results 
Encourage Hardwood 


New Or.eEANS, LA., Jan. 28.—Information 
gleaned at the two furniture shows—Grand 
Rapids and Chicago—both as to statistics in 
display and attendance, as well as to expres- 
sions from furniture manufacturers, indicate 
southern hardwood producers may anticipate 
more business from furniture maker sources in 
1936, declared Ed R. Linn, secretary-manager, 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.). Mr. 
Linn returned from a visit to the above furni- 
ture marts, but left shortly afterward to attend 
the Southern Furniture Exposition, at High 
Point, N. C. “Traditional woods have been 
used in this year’s showing. Oak is holding 
its own, and possibly gaining,” he said. “South- 
ern hardwood producers can look forward to 
increased volume of sales to the furniture 
manufacturers at increased prices. Prices on 
hardwood are stiffening.” 





Philippine Mahogany Imports 
Show Strong Increase 


Imports of Philippine mahogany and other 
Philippine hardwoods into the United States to- 
taled 17,158,000 board feet during the six 
months ended Nov. 30, 1935, an increase of 
9,826,000 feet or 57 percent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1934, it has been announced by the 
Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association (Inc.), 111 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, which also stated that the 29,386,- 
000 feet imported in the twelve-month period 
ended Nov. 30, 1935, represented an increase of 
10,386,000 or 35 percent over the preceding 
year, and a 3.3-percent increase over the aver- 
age annual imports for the preceding nine years. 

“Undoubtedly you will agree with us,” the 
association told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“that the above statistics are quite illuminating, 
and we assure you they are pleasing to us, al- 
though it is anticipated that the year 1936 will 
show a still greater increase in shipments of 
Philippine mahogany and Philippine hardwoods 
into this country.” 

The association is publishing a series of bul- 
letins, of which “The Forests of Philippine 
Mahogany” and “The Early History of the 
Philippine Mahogany Forest” are the first two 
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numbers, to acquaint distributors and buyers 
with the nature and extent of these woods, and 
offers to put any interested operator on the 
mailing list to receive these bulletins as they 
appear. 





Bogalusa Will Benefit from River 
Improvement 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 27.—Improvement 
of the Pearl River, to open that stream to 
navigation as far up as Bogalusa, La., appears 
probable under a $450,000 authorization pro- 
vided by Congress. A final report of the Army 
Engineers is understood to be the last step 
necessary before work on the project is started. 
The opening up of the Pearl River from Pass 
Rigolets (tidewater) to Bogalusa is expected 
- prove of material benefit to industries located 
there, 
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British Columbia Increases 
Loggers’ Wages 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 25.—Logging camps 
in British Columbia have announced wage in- 
creases for their employees to a very great 
extent since the beginning of the year. The 
Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Duncan, an- 
nounced a general increase in wages retroactive 
to Jan. 1; more than 400 men will benefit. 
The Export Logging Co., employing about 60 
men, announced an increase to be effective Feb. 
1. Other firms announce that wage advances 
are under consideration. 





A KITCHEN that wastes no steps but has all 
the necessary equipment is the aim of nearly 
every housewife. Streamlined kitchens are as 
— in vogue as streamlined roadsters these 
ays. 














OU'LL find it altogether to your: interest to let Tremont supply your requirements in 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf Yellow Pine; Oak or Beech Flooring; Cypress and the 
Hardwoods—Oak, Gum, Tupelo, Elm, Beech and Hickory. Our wide variety of items, 
dependable standards of quality and prompt, reliable service make Tremont Mixed Cars 
a real help to you in your business. 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, Rochelle, La. 





BABCOCK SPRUCE LADDERS 





An Accumulated Need for Ladders 


A lot of ladders will be needed in the length and breadth of 
this great land—to take care of the increased new construction, 
modernizing and repairing that’s in prospect—for new construc- 
tion and rehabilitation on the farms—and for the annual Spring 
It’s not too early to check over your 
ladder stock and plan some ladder merchandising efforts. 
cock ladders are light and strong—just what ladder buyers want. 
Better drop a line TODAY for our catalog and latest prices. 
We'll gladly send suggestions that have helped other dealers sell 


chores around the homes. 


Babcock Ladders. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., 
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WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TERN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 
HARDWOODS 
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Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboard ae al Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
















NONE BETTER -- 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 
SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1760 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumber Salesmen Hear Virtues of 
Good Paint Stressed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 27.—Preceding the 
Southwestern convention a luncheon of the Kan- 
sas City Lumber Salesmen’s Club was held at 
the President Hotel Tuesday noon. There were 
about fifty salesmen present to partake of a 
delectable menu built around fried chicken. 
President H. M. Hayward presided, and when 
luncheon was finished, introduced A. F. Brinks, 
manager of the Tri-State Shingle & Lumber 
Co.. who then took charge of the meeting. 

Mr. Brinks introduced Don Critchfield, of 
the Forest Products Paint Campaign, who gave 
a very interesting and instructive talk on the 
interdependence of lumber and paint selling. 
He pointed out that many lumber sales have 
been lost because of paint failures. Using slides 
to illustrate, he showed how paint failures hap- 
pened and how they give lumber a bad name. 
He also showed by moving pictures how lum- 
ber manufacturers are co-operating in the paint 
campaign by inserting leaflets with paint instruc- 
tions in each bundle of siding. Mr. Critchfield 
urged the lumber salesmen to tell their dealer 
customers to sell good paint with each lumber 
bill. By so doing they can not only increase 
their own profits but also will increase total 
sales of lumber. By graphs he showed how 97 
percent of purchases are made by “eye appeal,” 
and pointed out that well-painted homes increase 
sales by their visual attraction to passers by. 

Mr. Critchfield’s talk was listened to with 
intense interest and at the close many questions 
were asked by the salesmen, who were greatly 
impressed with the points he had made. These 
questions the speaker answered at length and it 
is certain that those present acquired new in- 
spiration from this presentation of a different 
point of view. 

The large attendance, in spite of the fact that 
the meeting had been called on 24-hours’ no- 
tice, indicates that lumber salesmen in and about 
Kansas City are alert and eager for any sug- 
gestions or assistance that may be going. 





Lumbermen's Club Will Revel on 
Valentine Night 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 28.—Plans were an- 
nounced at the last regular meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis held at the 
Hotel Peabody on Jan. 23, for an informal party 
at the Silver Slipper Nite Club on Valentine 
night, Feb. 14, for members of the club and 
their guests. 

Harry Weiss, the newly elected president of 
the club, presided at this meeting, and gave 
some idea of his plans for the year, which include 
much trade extension work. 

W. R. Foley, Chickasaw Wood Products Co., 
and S. M. Nickey, Jr., Nickey Bros., were 
elected to active membership. Walter L. Mor- 
ris, Shannon Bros., Louisville, Ky., was made 
an associate member. 

—_—_—_—_—— 


"Slivers" Hold Enjoyable Meeting 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—The annual meeting 
of the Sliver Club was held Jan. 17 at the Uni- 
versity Club, President Howard Lovell acting 
as master of ceremonies at both the dinner and 
the business meeting which followed. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: 

President—O. O. Keiver, Holt & Bugbee Co. 

Secretary - treasurer — Edward Richardson, 
Pine Sales Corporation. 

Executive committee — C. E. Lindstrom, 
chairman, Boston representative Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co.; C. H. Chenoweth, Boston representa- 
tive Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; Norman 
Mason, Chelmsford, secretary Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

There had been ten monthly golf tournaments 
in the 1935 season, and prize for the best aver- 


age low gross for the season went to Retiring 
President Howard Lovell for a record of 82.9, 
while the low net went to Ralph J. Evans, of 
Waban, whose average was 72.5. 

A pleasant feature in the program was the 
presentation to Secretary-treasurer Edward 
(Ted) Richardson of a classy leather golf bag 
and a camel’s-hair golf sweater. 

Dates and courses for the 1936 tournaments 
will soon be announced by the executive com- 
mittee. 


Hoo-Hoo to Hold Hobby Show 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 27.—Plans are pro- 
gressing for the craft show here, Feb. 28-and- 
March 2, which the Hoo-Hoo Club is sponsor- 
ing, to stimulate interest in woodworking and 
other handicraft. Whittling, both by amateurs 
and wood carving experts will be featured, and 
prizes will be offered in following classifica- 
tions : 

Exhibit of amateur and professional wood- 
work, including furniture made with hand tools 
only; furniture made in part or whole with 
power-driven tools; wood turning, veneering 
and inlaying ; novelties and toys; sports and out- 
door furnishings; models, jig-saw projects; 
whittling ; exhibit of antiques, old world furni- 
ture, handicraft of unusual interest; metal and 
machine works (to be non-competitive, with 
awards of merit given) ; exhibit of latest types 
of tools and machinery for woodworking. 

Commercial exhibitors of tools, paints and 
appliances share sponsorship with the Hoo-Hoo 
Club. 





Protests Indiscriminate Discounts 


BALTimorE, Mp., Jan. 27.—Representatives of 
the large lumber mills in the West and South 
have felt moved to formulate a protest against 
the activities of some of the plants in allowing 
indiscriminate allowances to persons other than 
accredited salesmen, with the result of causing 
unsettlement in the industry and injuring not 
only these representatives but the producers 
themselves. The prevailing sentiment on pro- 
miscuous discounts has found expression in the 
form of resolutions adopted by the directors of 
the Baltimore-Washington Lumber Sales Club, 
which is composed of the recognized members 
of the trade. The resolutions read as follows: 


WHEREAS, The Baltimore-Washington Lum- 
ber Sales Club, recognizing the importance 
of maintaining the proper channels of dis- 
tribution, departure from which creates havoc 
in all divisions of the industry—manufactur- 
ing, distributing and retailing alike; and 

WHEREAS, The granting of indiscriminate 
allowances to other than recognized legiti- 
mate wholesale or commission trade is di- 
rectly contrary to accepted trade practices; 
and 


WHEREAS, These practices of giving dis- 
counts unjustly and to organizations osten- 
sibly set up to act as purchasing agents have 
grown in recent years; and 

WHEREAS, These organizations acting as 
purchasing agents for other than wholesale 
distributors, have no interest in the correct 
distribution of the product of the manufac- 
turers, but only the interest of bearing down 
the price as low as possible; 


Resolved, That we recommend that the 
members of the various manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, the National 
Association of Commission Salesmen, and all 
other associations interested in correct dis- 
tribution, take immediate and definite steps 
to correct these abuses, so that all sales to 
other than recognized distributors be made 
on a net basis without discounts; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be mailed to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Western Pine Association, 
Southern Pine Association, Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, California Red- 
wood Association, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
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Western Red Cedar Association, Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, National Associa- 
tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Association 
etc. 

The president of the club is H. A. Crane, 
with Thomas S. Hauck, as vice president, and 
Arthur V. Charshee as secretary and treasurer. 


Church Built in 1708 Being 
Renovated 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 27.—Hand-hewn cy- 
press shingles, drawn from the swamp along the 
Pocomoke River, in Somerset County, Mary- 
land, will be used in the renovation of the 
Makemie Presbyterian Church at Rehobeth, on 
the Pocomoke River, which is 228 years old, and 
which is to be restored to its original condition. 
The edifice, of frame throughout, was com- 
pleted in 1708 by the Rev. Francis Makemie, 
pioneer Presbyterian minister in the Colonies, 
and is generally regarded as the cradle of 
American Presbyterianism. It is the only church 
building known to have been planned and con- 
structed under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Makemie and great historical interest attaches 
to it. It is to be completely restored, as an 
ecclesiastical shrine, and in this work the roof 
will be replaced with material similar to that 
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where cutting operations are already under 
way. The job in the rattlesnake timber will 
probably last a year and is started at a 
propitious season while the reptiles are en- 
joying their winter slumber. Frequently 
during summer they are observed coiled on 
the highway pavement that intersects the 
timber at that point, warning signs to “be- 
ware of rattlesnakes,” being posted along 
the highway. In the 286 acres of timber is 
some of the best oak obtainable within a 
radius of 100 miles and it is estimated that 
1,500,000 feet of lumber ean be obtained. The 
first tree was felled early last week, and 
many logs are now ready for the mill. Ac- 
tual sawing began early this week, with 
probably fifty men employed in the woods 
and at the mill. Ties will be hauled to 
Savanna for shipment to a treating plant, but 
lumber will be temporarily stacked on loca- 
tion. 


British Columbia 1935 Exports 
Near All Time High 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27.—Figures checked 
by forest branch officials at Victoria, B. C., 
revealed that the British Columbia lumber in- 
dustry missed by only 5,000,000 feet the estab- 
lishment of a new record for overseas lumber 
exports in 1935, despite a loss of 40,000,000 
feet in the Japanese market and stiffer Russian 
competition in the United Kingdom. Prelim- 
inary estimates put the waterborne shipments 
from the province at 854,000,000 feet for the 








This wood-built church has endured for 228 years. It is now getting a new covering of cypress 
shakes similar to those that were used originally 


which covered it originally. The first shingles 
also were obtained from cypress stumps in the 
Pocomoke swamps, and the restoration will be 
carried out with absolute fidelity to the old 
design. The edifice furnishes a striking ex- 
ample of the durability not only of “the wood 
everlasting” (as cypress has been called), but 
of the rest of the frame construction. 





Great Snakesi—Here's Some- 
thing New in Lumbering 


Sawmill operators are accustomed to all sorts 
of risks and hazards in converting trees into 
lumber, but having to consider the habits and 
idiosyncrasies of rattlesnakes looks like some- 
thing new. Of course, everyone knows the un- 
pleasant consequences of accidentally stepping 
on one of these “varmints,” but a case where 
their presence actually is a factor in determining 
the initiation of a lumbering operation is suffi- 
ciently unusual to be news. The story is told 
in a recent issue of the Oregon (Ill.) Reporter, 
as follows: 

A sawmill unit which has been located near 
Savanna of recent years is now being moved 
to the notorious rattlesnake glen, west of 
Elizabeth in Jo Daviess county, which the 
Webster Lumber Co. recently purchased and 


twelve months. This compares with 859,000,000 
feet in 1934, the all-time record. 

For six months, British Columbia shipped 
practically no lumber to Japan because of the 
tariff war, which finally came to an end on 
Jan. 1. Had this embroglio not occurred, a 
new record would have been established, be- 
cause in the first six months of the year Japan 
took 42,000,000 feet. 

Evidence of the steadiness of the United 
Kingdom market is given in the figures, with 
shipments there reaching 456,000,000 feet. 

A big factor in this was a 175 percent in- 
crease in shipments of British Columbia-made 
doors. In 1934, 400,000 were exported, and 
1,100,000 went out last year. 





Buys North Carolina Tract 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 27.—The Carr Lum- 
ber Co., of Pisgah Forest, has just purchased 
3,000 additional acres of timberland in western 
North Carolina, and will ship the cut to the 
Pisgah Forest plant. From the Champion 
Fibre Co., of Canton, in the White Oak section 
of Haywood County, it bought 600 acres near 
Candler, and 500 acres in Leicester sections of 
Buncombe County from individuals. Additional 
purchases are contemplated. 
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For Your 
Spring Needs... 


Careful manufacture is evident in the 
broad range of Sallis products. The 
equipment of our two big mills at Bran- 
don and Fannin is dern and plet 
including four up-to-date dry kilns. Ex- 
perience has developed expert operators 
—and Sallis Service reflects a sincere 
effort to please you and your customers. 





We have ample stocks at all times to 
take care of your requirements in Yard 
and Shed items, “eased edge’ Dimen- 
sion, Flooring, Ceiling. Siding. Finish, 
Mouldings, Casing. Base, etc. All Shed 
Stock is kiln dried—air dried items are 
Li ated 


an *t 





We'll welcome an opportunity to prove 
that Sallis products—and Service always 
. satisty. 


1. C. and G. M. & N. Rallreads 
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Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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New Books for Alert Business Men 


New Opportunities -- New Methods -- New Profits 


Committee Report on Forest 
Taxation Inquiry 


Much of the fate of the lumber industry in 
future years is bound up in the future course of 
forest taxation, and therefore any lumberman 
who plans to help shape this course will be in- 
terested in “Forest Taxation in the United 
States,” the report of Director Fred Rogers 
Fairchild and his associates in the Forest Taxa- 
tion Inquiry of the U. S. Forest Service. In 
addition to the fact that it may be expected that 
this report will have an important bearing on 
the position the Federal Government will take 
in tax-change negotiations, the book (it is a 
682-page volume) is valuable in itself for the 
information it contains. A general idea of its 
contents may be obtained from the chapter and 
paragraph headings which include the follow- 
ing : 

Rise of the forest-tax problem; Senate com- 
mittee on reforestation; Clarke-McNary law; 
Forest Taxation Inquiry; initial assumptions 
regarding the nature of the forest-tax prob- 
lem (private ownership and the public inter- 
est, effect of taxation upon the management 
of privately owned forests, the ideal tax sys- 
tem, forest taxation in the ideal tax system); 
financial organization of government in the 
United States; theory of forest taxation with 
special reference to the property tax; the prop- 
erty tax, its assessment, apportionment, col- 
lection and delinquency; forests in the prop- 
erty tax base; the property tax burden and its 
effects on forest management; absolute burden 
of taxation as controlled by governmental or- 
ganization and functioning; special forest-tax 
legislation; other taxes in relation to forestry; 
taxation of forests in northwestern Europe; 
the forest tax problem and its solution. 


This last, it will be recognized, constitutes 
the conclusions of the Forest Taxation Inquiry. 
Copies of the book are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., at 75 cents each. 


Termite Expert "Tells All," and 
Does It Briefly 


“Our Enemy the Termite,” by Thomas E. 
Snyder, is a cleverly written, completely authentic 
view of the many-sided problem which build- 
ers, home-owners and others face in the use 
of wood, and this latest offering of the Com- 
stock Publishing Co. will be welcomed by lum- 
bermen everywhere, whether manufacturers or 
distributors. Apparently it should be particu- 
larly valuable to retailers, for it is brief (200 
pages) for a book of this type, and treats the 
situation as one must who talks and sells di- 
reetly to the buying public, not going into the 
technical details of just how wood may 
treated, for example, but merely making it clear 
that wood can be treated positively and ef- 
fectively against termite attack. Its value to the 
seller of wood may well be indicated by quota- 
tions from the volume: 

These (subterranean) termites are not 
brought into the buildings in lumber used in 
construction. This is a fallacious argument 
used in discriminating against the use of wood 
as a construction material. It is not the use 
of wood, but improper construction that leads 
to infestation by subterranean termites. 

Treatment with wood preservatives will pre- 
vent injury, but the method and the preserva- 
tive used depend on the length of service de- 
sired and the extent to which the owner is 
willing to go. 

My purpose is to give an accurate, plainly 
understandable but also interesting account of 
the life habits of termites, their damage, and 
methods of control based on a knowledge of 
their biology. It is desired to counteract the 
incorrect and exaggerated accounts, not only of 
termites but also of the damage they do and 
the methods of control... . Home owners should 


beware of overdrawn and alarming reports of 
injury to buildings by termites. 

It is fitting and proper to note at this point 
that the author of “Our Enemy the Termite” 
is no amateur in approaching his subject. He 
is senior entomologist of the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and is considered an outstanding 
authority on termites. Statements like those 
above “mean something,” and so do the pictures 
of houses which have stood undamaged by ter- 
mites from 1926 to 1935, even though located in 
one of the worst-infested areas in the world— 
one house undamaged because its lumber was 
treated, and the other because of the particular 
grade of a certain species that was employed in 
its construction. This book is good reading for 
any lumberman, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will supply it at the publisher’s price, $3 
a copy. 


New Arc-Welding Handbook 


Arc welding, whose advantages are well 
known in the realms of machinery and manu- 
facturing, now is achieving increased importance 
in building construction also, and therefore it 
is probable that a wide circle of readers will 
be interested in the newly revised and enlarged 
edition of “Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld- 
ing Design and Practice.” The publisher is a 
manufacturer of welding equipment and ma- 
terials, and does not plan to make money on 
this as a publishing venture so much as to give 
the book wide distribution, so that users of 
welding may have full information as to just 
how to proceed on all kinds of work. 

It is all here, with over 700 well-made 
sketches and clear photographs illustrating all op- 
erations as necessary, a practical guide for all 
who are interested in arc welding—designers, 
engineers, welding supervisors, operators, and 
plant managers. Indicative of the encyclopedic 
contents of this 586-page book are the headings 
of its eight principal sections: Welding methods 
and equipment; technique of welding; proce- 
dures, speeds and costs for welding mild steel; 
structure and properties of weld metal; weld- 
ability of metals; designing for arc-welded steel 
construction of machinery; designing for arc- 
welded structures; typical applications of arc 
welding in manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance. 

Features new to this edition of the handbook 
include American Welding Society specifications 
for filler metal; method of determining the 
amount of current carried by the electrode; pro- 
cedures, speeds and costs for making all types 
of welds in sheet metal; A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 
requirements for butt welds in heavy plate; 
hard facing of ferrous metals; examples of re- 
designing for arc welding; use of arc welding 
in making and repairing cutting tools and dies; 
and speed of welding oil and gas pipe lines etc. 
The book may be obtained from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $1.50 per 
copy. 


Traffic Words, Terms and Customs 


A “Traffic Dictionary,” published by the Ship- 
ping Service Organization, is a pocket-size book 
that will be welcomed by lumbermen every- 
where, whether manufacturers or distributors, 
for although all are concerned with the paying 
of freight charges, comparatively few are fami- 
liar with all the many technical terms which are 
employed to expedite freight traffic matters. 
This book not only tells what the terms mean, 
but also is particularly valuable in revealing 
the customary practices in the handling of 
freight. All standard abbreviations of ship- 
pers’ terms likewise are listed. The book will 
be supplied by the AmerrcAn LuMBERMAN at 
the publisher’s price, $1.25 a copy. 


Bankruptcy—Both the Law and 
History of It 


“Bankruptcy is a gloomy and depressing sub- 
ject. The law of bankruptcy is a dry and dis- 
couraging topic. But the history of bank- 
ruptcy legislation as seen in the Congressional 
debates is colorful; for not only does it reflect 
the changes in viewpoints and in economic con- 
ditions in our national history, but it also re- 
minds us of how frequently the views and con- 
ditions of today are mere repetitions of the 
past.” This, the first paragraph of “Bankruptcy 
in United States History,” by Charles Warren, 
describes quite well both the tone and nature 
of this interesting volume. The purpose for 
which it was written, according to the author’s 
foreword, was to bring both history and law, 
usually so widely separated, to bear on this 
important subject. Beginning with the debates 
relative to bankruptcy laws in the Constitution, 
he reviews the legislation and the debates which 
preceded each Act, classifying all into three 
periods—that between 1789 and 1827, when most 
bankruptcy laws were for the protection of 
creditors; between 1827 and 1861, “the period 
of the debtor”; and since 1861, when bank- 
ruptcy laws have been regarded chiefly in the 
national interest in general. It is an interesting, 
informative volume with a definite niche to fill 
in commercial literature, assuring the reader a 
better foundation of economics and commercial 
law. The author’s own conclusion is that “he 
who is inclined to despond may be encouraged 
to believe in the adequacy of his own genera- 
tion and of the Federal Constitution to meet 
the conditions of the day.” The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will supply the book at the pub- 
lisher’s price, $2 a copy. 





Chicago Building Costs Compiled 


“Chicago Building Costs” is a remarkable 
book which has just been published by the Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board, to supply the accurate 
and authentic information so necessary to good 
appraisal practice—information which has been 
lacking because of the small volume of construc- 
tion during the past five years. No other or- 
ganization has been able to attempt such a com- 
prehensive compilation as this, if for no other 
reason than the great cost of the venture, and 
so, as President John C. Bowers explains in 
the foreword, the board felt obligated to un- 
dertake the task in order to “further the bet- 
terment and growth of the Chicago area.” The 
board of governors of the appraisers’ division 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board directed the 
study and publication. : : 

This study treats of 172 tvpes of buildings, in- 
cluding single family dwellings (which are di- 
vided into four price-classes and with separate 
tabulations for old-style and contemporary 
architecture), two- to six-flat buildings, apart- 
ment and hotel buildings (both “ordinary” and 
“fireproof” construction), various types and 
sizes of commercial buildings, from small to 
large, office buildings from the old style to the 
newest and largest in Chicago, industrial build- 
ings, farm buildings, clubs and lodges both city 
and country, theaters, bank buildings, undertak- 
ing parlors, hospitals, churches, and temples 
(“frame,” “ordinary and slow burning” and 
“fireproof”). dance halls and road houses, and 
educational institutions. 

In each class the cost tables are illustrated 
bv a photograph of an actual building in the 
Chicago area which is typical of that class. Spe- 
cifications for a base building are given, and 
costs of building this structure with varying 
numbers of rooms on the first floor. For each 
of various changes in the construction, figures 
are given to either add to or subtract from the 
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basic cost, so that the appraiser may have defi- 
nite cost data on practically any kind of build- 
ing. Copies of the book may be obtained at $10 
each from the Chicago Real Estate Board, 32 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, or realtors may 
obtain it at a special price of $7.50 a copy. 


Help for the Shade Trees 


Although lumber dealers usually consider 
their chief connection with trees to be the selling 
of the tree after it has been cut up into boards 
and dimension, yet it is not uncommon for 
dealers to be called into consultation by wor- 
ried householders, to help diagnose the ills of 
shade trees. Wood is wood, the citizens rea- 
son, and if a man knows all about the trees in 
the forest he also should know what to do 
about the trees in the streets and yards. It is 
always desirable to measure up to customers’ 
strong expectations, and in regard to giving 
help and advice on shade trees, lumbermen will 
find a new Comstock Publishing Co. book, “In- 
sect Enemies of Shade Trees,” by Glenn W. 
Herrick, full of valuable information. Besides 
discussing the insect problem in general, the 
author (who is professor of economic entomol- 
ogy at Cornell University) goes fully into the 
insect pests that beset each of the well known 
shade tree species. It is well written, amply 
illustrated by photographs and sketches, and au- 
thoritative. It will be supplied by the Amenrt- 
can LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $5 
a copy. 


Export Shipping Guide for 1936 


Complete details of the rules and conditions 
under which American shippers must operate in 
selling to foreign markets are contained in the 
1936 edition of “Exporters’ Encyclopaedia,” 
published by Thomas Ashwell & Co. (Inc.). 
Each year since 1904 it has been published, and 
has achieved the position of “right hand man” 
in practically every important exporter’s office 
in the land. For it provides, in a form that 
makes the desired information easily findable, 
the type of information which would be pro- 
hibitively expensive and probably incomplete if 
each exporter had to dig it up for himself, as 
is well known by exporters in other countries, 
where no such book is available. Besides the 
book itself, supplemental information is supplied 
periodically to each subscriber as a part of the 
service he buys with the book, and thus he is 
kept up-to-date on his marketing data. 

Here one may find all manner of information 
—shipping regulations; customs, consular, and 
postal regulations; mail schedules; the “cur- 
rent” name of each country (more changes in 
this than at any time since the war) ; ports and 
port regulations; transportation by ship, rail, 
air and other means; conditions which will be 
encountered in Manchukuo, for example: rates, 
weights, measures ; invoices, bills of lading, cer- 
tificates of origin, collections. 

_ The necessary information for each country 
is given, along with names of organizations 
which will be helpful in conducting a profitable 
export trade. As a book alone it is fascinating, 
but as an export manual it would seem to be 
indispensable to any lumberman who exports or 
plans to export any part of his products. Copies 
of this 1780-page book, together with the sup- 
plemental report service, will be supplied by the 
~~ crcaeee LuUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 


For That Entertainment You Plan 
Here Are Some Stunts 


It is not often that a book of this kind 
“crashes” the review columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, but when “Games and Stunts for 
All Occasions,” cleverly written by William P. 
Young and Horace J. Gardner, passed beneath 
the critical eye there came to mind the nu- 
merous times when lumber and material deal- 
ers present entertainments for their customers. 
For some merchants it is much easier to attract 
a large number of people to such an affair than 
it is to keep them entertained after they arrive 
—and what so disconcerting as the party that 
“drags”? This little book, which costs $1, was 
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not meant for entertainments of this kind, but 
it has many ideas which could be so adapted, 
and in the meantime would be welcome to the 
dealer’s own folks at home. 


Revised Treatise on Carpentry 


“Carpentry,” a practical treatise on simple 
building construction originally published in 
1918 by the American Technical Society, re- 
cently has been completely revised by the author, 
Gilbert Townsend, and the new edition is offered 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the pub- 
lisher’s price of $2 a copy. The book, designed 
for use either as a text for schools or as a home 
study aid for carpenters and others, deals with 
framing, roof construction, general carpentry 
work, exterior and interior finish of buildings, 
building forms and working drawings. 
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Qualities of Southern Hardwoods 


“Hardwoods of the South” is an informative 
little booklet which has been recently published 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, giving au- 
thoritatively and briefly a comparison of the 
species as they respond to planing, shaping, 
turning, bending, and gluing, their ability to 
hold nails or screws and their tendency to split 
in either process, the extent of warping and 
cross grain, results of chemical seasoning and 
fireproofing, and the extent to which they im- 
part odor and taste to foods. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from the laboratory. 





THE ALL-TIME low record of temperatures for 
the United States is 66 degrees below zero— 
reported from Riverside Ranger Station in Yel- 
lowstone Park, February 9, 1933. 
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1936 CATALOG 





The 


Saw Tools, Machine Knives, Files, Etc. 


The new 1936 Edition of ATKINS Catalog is just offthe press. It is the 
most complete and modern book of standards of quality Saws, Saw Tools, 
Machine Knives, Grinding Wheels, Files and Specialties ever published. 


Blue Book of Saws 


A copy of this Blue Book will be sent to every executive 
who requests one by writing us on their official stationery 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


460 South Illinois St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRANCHES: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. 


Chicago, 


New York, N. Y. 
Memphis, Tenn, 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Calif. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Paris, France. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Although move- 
ment of lumber cargoes during the last ten 
days has shown the marked effect of the 
Pacific Coast waterfront strike, production 
here has maintained a steady pace. Buy- 
ing is showing some increase. This comes 
chiefly from eastern and mid-western mar- 
kets, and is for rail delivery. Most of the 
buying, producers here declare, is for spring 
needs. Rail movement out of Tacoma is 
maintaining an unusually high level for this 
time of year, according to reports of local 
railroad officials. The increased rail volume 
began at the cessation of the lumber strike 
last summer, they report, and has continued 
without interruption since. This is in marked 
contrast to previous years, when lumber 
movement by rail ordinarily has fallen off in 
fall and winter months. Railway lumber 
traffic has been spurred by the 72-cent 
freight rate inaugurated last summer into the 
territory east and south of Chicago. The 
maritime strike promises to seriously cripple 
the lumber industry, as most of the ships 
in the coastwise trade are tied up. During 
recent days the tie-up has spread to a num- 
mer of intercoastal carriers. The export mar- 
ket is slowing up, due to uncertainty of de- 
liveries. Operators are worried over the 
outlook, for, if the strike continues, the 
slowing down of business will necessitate 
sharp curtailment in their production, 


Another plywood plant began operating 
here recently. It was the Lemcke Plywood 
Co., of which H. K. Lemcke is manager. The 
plant is operating three shifts daily. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The mills do not 
seem disturbed by rumors of yellow pine 
displacing fir. In the face of bad weather, 
high price of logs and scarcity of No. 1 logs, 
impending labor troubles, and present high 
labor costs—millmen see no reason why, with 
good order files, they should not advance 
quotations. That, another lumber strike is 
practically certain is the belief of many in- 
formants interviewed this week end. The 
issue now is the closed shop. Spot strikes 
have already occurred in logging camps and 
some mills are finding it exceedingly difficult 
to ship their lumber. Getting clear logs is 
a real headache; plywood mills have com- 
peted strongly for them. 

RAIL—-Most mills have heavy order files, 
and new business is in very satisfactory vol- 
ume for this time of year. Quotations are 
higher on such items as flooring, drop siding, 
common dimension and common timbers. 
Vertical grain flooring, 1x4-inch, in the C 
grade is also quoted about $1 higher. The 
bulk of the present orders come from com- 
mission salesmen and representatives of the 
direct-selling mills, wholesalers aver. The 
great strength of clear rail items reflects the 
lack of clear logs. Some items are hard to 
buy, such as the C and D grades. No big 
supply of dry dimension is available, and the 
fact that several mills which specialize in 
dry dimension are down is not helping the 


situation. C and D grades of special pattern 
are scarce. Mills are still putting much of 
their cut into car material, anticipating a 


good demand for clear car lining and siding. 


EXPORT—A marked improvement in Ori- 
ental demand is reported, especially from 
Japan. Rates are very firm at $6.50 to Japan 
for both February and March placement. 
Lumber to Shanghai moves at $7. Oriental 
space is scarce. A larger volume of inquiry 
came from South America the past week than 
at any time during the past three or four 
months. Quotations on lumber for South 
America have advanced $2, but both coasts 
seem to be in the mood for buying. Inquiry 
from the United Kingdom for clears has 
fallen off, pending receipt of shipments; the 
same situation exists on the continent. A 
well informed lumberman from British Co- 
lumbia is reported to have declared here that 
the Province will not ship into the United 
States, rail and water shipment, during the 
next three months, more than 20,000,000 feet, 
although allowed a quota of 75,000,000 feet, 
so well booked up on export business are 
the mills. That this statement has consider- 
able basis of fact is revealed by Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau figures, which show 
lumber exports by Washington and Oregon 
mills declined 21.6 percent from 1934, while 
British Columbia declined only 4.65 percent. 
It is pointed out that 1935 was the third suc- 
cessive year that British Columbia mills, with 
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but 20 percent of the Washington and Oregon 
mill capacity, have taken more than half the 
total export business. The bureau figures 
show that, since 1929, Northwest mills have 
steadily lost export business, while British 
Columbia has steadily gained. 


INTERCOASTAL—A substantial volume of 
inquiry, and a fair volume of business, are 
Pleasing shippers to the Atlantic coast. 
Business is being lost to Canadian competi- 
tion, British Columbia shippers chartering 
vessels at rates enough lower than American 
figures to more than offset the duty pay- 
ments; this competition is felt principally 
by shippers represented in Boston and New 
York. Ship space is scarce. Prices are firm, 
but are not advancing as in the rail trade. 
One informant declared the steamship lines 
are being so harassed by labor troubles that 
they are seriously considering the drastic 
move of berthing all their vessels until con- 
ditions improve. 


One informant said: “On Atlantic Coast di- 
mension schedules, there is a growing in- 
sistence on the part of mills that sales be 
made at certain discount from Atlantic 
Coast Differential List 32, rather than at flat 
prices for all sizes. The mills feel that the 
flat price has served to work a hardship on 
them, in that buyers almost invariably 
specify a predominance of the more difficult 
sizes at flat prices, leaving the mills with 
an undesirable residue which must be sold 
at a sacrifice.” 


SHINGLES—For cargo movement, shingles 
are in a very strong position. However, 
some mills report a quiet demand, with prices 
about the same. One large mill booked con- 
siderable business, it is believed, when it 
quoted $2.65 direct to trade on No. 1, XXXXX, 
for a week. Shingle logs continue to bring 
about $15. Mills have been able to stock up 
a little, but stocks are below those of last 
year at this time. British Columbia mills 
are mostly down, having gotten out their 
American quota; they are oversold and not 
inclined to operate with cedar logs costing 
$15 and none too good at that figure. Amer- 
ican shingle mills have good order files, ex- 
cept for off grades. Many are oversold on 
No. 1l’s and need mixed-car business with 
Nos. 2 and 3 grades predominating. Pro- 
duction is fairly high at this time, especially 
between Seattle and the border, but the mills 
are threatened with labor trouble. 


LOGS—Prices remain firm. With about 
eighty-one bottoms tied up by the coastwise 
strike, many mills are curtailing buying of 
logs, supplies of which are beginning to ac- 
cumulate in some ports. Spot strikes at log- 
ging camps are reducing input to some ex- 
tent. Hemlock is stiffening, but prices of fir 
and cedar show little change over two weeks 
ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sales and orders have increased perceptibly 
since the week of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association annual, and the record is 
better than that of 1935 for the same period. 
About 10,000,000 feet of lumber has been sold 
or ordered to date this year, a figure that 
exceeds that for last year to date by about 
two million feet. Orders have been pouring 
in faster than it is possible for the mills to 
make shipments, with the result that deliv- 
eries have fallen far short of bookings. 
Practically no lumber is being manufactured, 
and there is much less stock at mills than 
was the case a year ago. A number of items 
are in short supply and are at a premium. 
Low grade material is scarcest. Considering 
the very cold weather, dealers report that 
business has been better than might have 
been expected. Prices are holding firm, with 
prospects that the market will continue 
strong. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Although 
the market for the most part is in the an- 
nual winter doldrums, more orders than 
usual are being placed for early spring de- 
livery. A shortage of small posts is in pros- 
pect. Three-inch round 7-foot lead the list 
of items in short supply, and as a result 
there will be an expanded market for six- 
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inch halves and 4- and 5-inch sizes. With the 
rural electrification system being launched, 
there is certain to be a much increased de- 
mand for poles. 


MILLWORK—Very cold weather has put a 
damper on what little construction work was 
in progress. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Both export and 
domestic demand for fir lumber is very fair 
for this time of year. The railroads are 
placing considerable business. Yard orders, 
ordinarily light during the first month of 
the year are reported above normal. Yellow 
fir logs are scarce, and quotations very firm. 


SPRUCE demand has been very active for 
several months, but is reported somewhat 
lighter, but still very satisfactory. 


WESTERN PINE business continues active 
with demand for No. 2 common and C selects 
strong. Nos. 3 and 4 common are the weakest 
items on an otherwise quite firm market. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET — Extremely cold 
weather and snow brought a halt to busi- 
ness, which for a time had been active, and 
put a damper on production. Open weather 
up until last week had resulted in a sub- 
stantial sales increase, compared with a year 
ago. It was estimated that at least 75 per- 
cent of all building now under way is Gov- 
ernment-financed. Observers pointed out, 
however, that more private building was 
necessary for the long pull. Inquiries fell off 
somewhat, and shipping releases on old con- 
tracts were not as easily obtainable. Re- 
tailers reported the sharp drop in tempera- 
ture shut off their business almost imme- 
diately. Mill stocks are badly broken, and 
the small orders received presented some 
difficulties where a wide variety of items was 
desired. There are virtually no surpluses 
now, the pressing demand of the first three 
weeks of the year having cleaned them up. 
After the lull set in, wholesalers refused to 
show any interest until retail demand re- 
vived. 


INDUSTRIAL—The weather had little 
effect on demand from industrial consumers. 
Response to new motor car models has 
caused body builders to expand their pur- 
chases, while demand for furniture, as 
evinced by sales of the cheaper grades at 
some of the midwinter shows, has brought 
active buying by furniture manufacturers. 
Until last week, sash and door business 
had shown steady improvement but the sud- 
den lull in building activity shut off demand. 
except for those few holding government 
contracts. Coopers and box manufacturers 
were in the market for low grades, which 
were in very short supply. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand was poor, but 
virtually kept pace with the low production. 
Heavy construction items have been in good 
demand, while shed stock was active for a 
time. Inquiries are dwindling, but, with 
major line yard companies’ bringing their 
managers into Kansas City for the South- 
western Lumbermen’s convention, this drop 
was not unusual. Logging operations came 
to a virtual halt except in the extreme South, 
with snow and colder weather. Lower grade 
items were scarce, and the supply was 
readily absorbed by box and crate manufac- 
turers. 


WBDSTERN PINES—Demand was light from 
all sources and prices held firm. Industrial 
business consisted largely of scattered orders 
from millwork plants. 


DOUGLAS FIR—River contractors were 
submitting buying schedules for early spring 
work, containing extensive calls for fir piling. 
Retail business was dull in this territory, 
although liberal carloadings were reported 
through here for eastern and central States 
markets. 


HARDWOODS—Output was the lightest of 
the new year, as bad weather conditions 
governed operations. Industrial sales far 
exceeded production, and prices were firm to 
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higher. Flooring plants ran at reduced rates 
because of lack of demand. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles met with 
some spot response, and prices held firm. 
There was some call for lower grade lath 
for repair of snow fences, but sales volume 
was small. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Rain, sleet, snow, then 
zero weather have resulted in the shutting 
down of all operations in Alabama. Logging 
has been impossible, and the woods will be 
impassable for another week. Sawmills that 
depend on trucking have closed indefinitely. 
Building is at a standstill and retail sales are 
very small, so yards are not ordering. Gov- 
ernment buying was resumed last week, how- 
ever. Price levels were as a rule maintained, 
and some items advanced $1 and more. No. 
3 flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch moved to $12. 
No. 3 common, 1x6-inch and wider, steadied 
at $14; and some mills are getting $15 for 
No. 3 S2S&CM. No. 2 longleaf dimension 
sagged a bit, but No. 1 moved up $1@1.50. 
Demand for small timbers was spotty but 
prices are strong at $25 for longleaf, and $21 
for shortleaf. No. 1 flat grain flooring, 1x3- 
and 4-inch, is strong at $30 for shortleaf, 
and $32 for longleaf. Bé&better in all items 
is weak, and many mills continue to deliver 
B&better on their No. 1 and better orders. 
Finish and trim are steady. Prices were re- 
duced on some accumulations of short-length 


] Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Weather is a 
very important market factor. On Jan. 18 
or 19, most small and large mills started up 
again, after being shut down since Dec. 20, 
the first of the “big snow.” Since Jan. 19 
there has been sub-freezing weather through- 
out most of the North Carolina pine district, 
and many predict that the majority of mills 
will not produce much until March 1. Some 
orders are being received, and order books 
are rather fat, but the mills have very lit- 
tle unsold stock, kiln or air dried, and prices 
on all kinds of shortleaf have increased, with 
further increases looked for. Air dried 6-inch 
roofers are being offered today at $14.50 to 
$15 f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate, about 
the same price for 8- and 10-inch widths, and 
$1 to $1.50 more for 12-inch; and North and 
South Carolina mills are more bullish. There 
has also been an advance of from $1.50 to 
$2.50 on small framing, rough and dressed, 
green and dry, the quantity of dry stock 
available being very small indeed. With 
good weather, there should be more build- 
ing activity, with a better demand for lum- 
ber, and prices should be easily maintained. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Severe weather 
in the North and East has not reduced busi- 
ness as much as most operators had feared. 
New business continues to run comfortably 
ahead of a year ago, so that January ship- 
ments will be larger than for six years, so 
stocks are being further reduced. Snow and 
sleet have caused most operations, both large 
and small, to be closed two or more days 
so far this month. Retail orders are largely 
the mixed variety, including both shed and 
yard stock and fair quantities of flooring, 
finish, casing, base and moldings. Straight 
car orders for No. 2 center matched boards 
and shiplap have been fairly plentiful, and 
these items in No. 3, except 4-inch, are mov- 
ing in quantity. Most mills are sold closer 
on No. 3 boards than for many years. Some 
mills report a shortage of 2x4-inch dimension 
in both Nos. 1 and 2, and are sold up on 
some of the other standard items of dimen- 
sion. Stocks of both 3- and 4-inch B&better 
edge grain are very limited, and 3-inch 
Bé&better flat grain flooring is none too plen- 
tiful. Emnd-matched 38-inch edge grain is 
also scarce, and 4-inch is in limited supply. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Mill oper- 
ators find encouragement from a large num- 
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ber of inquiries, covering practically all 
items, with bookings fully up to expectations 
and mill inventories not excessive. Most 
buyers familiar with the situation as to sup- 
ply seem convinced that prices are to ad- 
vance, and in many cases are placing orders 
as far ahead as the mills are willing to ac- 
cept. Most mills are very short on all thick- 
nesses of FAS red oak, with white oak none 
too plentiful. Recent demand has removed 
a lot of 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 gum from the mar- 
ket, and most operators are holding their 
limited remaining stocks for better prices. 
Most of the dry flooring oak stock has been 
covered by orders during the past six weeks. 
It is expected that automotive buying will 
show some let-up during the next few weeks, 
but a sustained demand from furniture and 
implement plants is expected. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A good domes- 
tic demand continues, with prices of some 
items advancing as they become scarce, due 
to lack of production. The majority of manu- 
facturers report a good demand for practi- 
cally all items, with oak and gum leading 
in popularity. Demand is coming from all 
groups of buyers. Many manufacturers who 
have not been in the market for several 
years are again buying, and are paying the 
advanced prices. There is a good demand 
from manufacturers of automobile bodies, 
although it is not as active as before the 
holiday season. The manufacturers of fur- 
niture are in the market for many items, 
and report good order files. There is some 
demand from manufacturers of sash and 
door, and a small demand from box and 
crate plants. The price of flooring oak has 
advanced in the past two weeks, and floor- 
ing manufacturers report excellent business; 
they are buying actively of rough stock. 
The export demand is showing improvement. 
English orders being received by exporters 
are in much better volume and carry ad- 
vanced prices. Production has been stopped 
in many sections by cold and wet weather, 
and stocks are less plentiful. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST AND ISLANDS—Bullish senti- 
ment is evident, under the impetus of orders 
from industrial and yard buyers. Railroads 
and other industrial users were reported 
back in the markets in substantial fashion, 
several big programs having been launched 
in the last few weeks, which will call for 
heavy purchases from the South. Substantial 
exports to Continental, Island and South 
American users are expected. The view is 
expressed in some circles however, that do- 
mestic demand, backed by Federal spending 
and improving American economic conditions, 
will likely continue to dominate the atten- 
tion of Southeastern producers for some 
months to come. 


RED CYPRESS—Although orders were re- 
ported somewhat slow, mills were far behind 
on shipments. Demand for thick uppers con- 
tinues good, and a substantial movement to 
railroads and other industrial users was 
noted. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle 
mills this week were reported accumulating 
some prime stocks, with demand good and 
shipments heavy. The shortage in 4-foot 
No. 2 lath continues, but there has been some 
improvement in stocks. The No. 1 lath can 
still be furnished in mixed cars. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand for all types 
of stock was reported good, with some mills 
operating on a day-and-night basis, for many 
inquiries are being received. There has been 
a gradual advance in prices. Florida and 
Georgia producers have shared recently in 
some particularly good business, involving 
ties and heavy timbers for industrial uses. 


HARDWOODS—Most operations were at or 
near capacity, weather permitting, but recent 
weather has hampered them substantially. 









KLAMATH 
QUALITY 
SATISFIES 


Repeat orders prove that continued | 
and uninterrupted satisfaction has been | 
the experience of hundreds of dealers 
with Ponderosa Pine Lumber from the 
Klamath District. 


Our timber is of exceptionally fine 
quality and texture. It cuts with a good 
percentage of high grade lumber, pro- 
ducing an excellent type of Common. 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—New England lum- 
ber othces will be largely out of action through 
the remainder of this week, as most of the 
retailers and many of the wholesale dealers 
will find much to interest them at the big east- 
ern convention of retailers in New York, which 
starts with an “Old Timers” dinner tonight 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, to be attended by a 
long list of grizzled veterans from this section. 
There will also be the annual meeting of the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Association 
at the Commodore on Tuesday, and of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the New Yorker on Friday, on which 
date will also be held, at the 42nd street head- 
quarters, an important meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and directors of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. Much 
energy, time, thought and funds are expended 
in the operation of these trade organizations, 
and the same is true of those units of the lumber 
press that broadly cover the activities of the 
lumber industry from coast to coast. In a 
stress period such as we have all been dealing 
with for a period of five years, there develop 
dislocations that must be corrected, and as their 
number multiplies and the end of the stress 
period appears to be arriving, the trade leaders 
become more articulate as they demand that 
action be taken that will promise to restore 
order to an industry that has been so torn by 
adverse conditions as to have drifted in its 
merchandising far from traditional practices 
that time and use had proved to be promising. 
The joint action for trade recovery that is 
coming to the surface at scores of association 
annuals, if rightly capitalized, will prove be- 
yond question that we have here a type of “co- 
operation” that will be little short of irresisti- 
ble in the reconstruction activities that are now 
surging through the industry from end to end. 
New England has started the ball a-rolling for 
standards of practice in the merchandising of 
lumber; and manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer are co-operating earnestly and gener- 
ously. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—tThe 
State is blanketed with snow to a depth 
ranging from 14 to 20 inches and the 
thermometer is down to zero and below, so 
business at retail yards has been at the low 
point for the year. Wholesale offices booked 
considerable business for mill shipment 
earlier in the month, but the past week has 
brought very little new business. The 
freight rate holds at $12.50, and the mill 
discount from List 32 has dropped to $10.50 
and $11 off, bringing the price basis to 
dealers c. i. f. at Atlantic Coast ports to a 
range of $9 to $10 off. Stock from a few of 
the larger mills is held at $9 off to the deal- 
ers. Offices here report no price weakness 
at the mill end, while strikes at a number 
of mills and rumors of projected strikes by 
longshoremen and ship crews cause more or 
less apprehension as to transportation facili- 
ties through the spring months. Deliveries 
at Boston, in January to date, slightly ex- 
ceed 5,500,000 feet. Prices for uppers at the 
mills, dressed or worked, are slightly higher 
and quite firm, but this strength is not yet 
reflected in local c. i. f. prices to dealers. 
This applies also at all Atlantic coast cities. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—tThe mills have well 
filled order files, but are moving very little 
lumber, due to bad weather in northern New 
England and New Brunswick. A series of 
blizzards with heavy snows, followed by sub- 
zero temperatures, has brought the ship- 
ment of lumber from the mill yards to a 
temporary standstill. The old Code price 
base has been forgotten, as the mills on both 
sides of the line strive to adjust their lists 
to the new situation created by the drop of 
$2 a thousand feet in the tariff charge 
against Canadian shipments. Delivered by 
rail at Boston points, 2x4-inch sells readily 
at $32@33, the 6-inch at $33@34; 8-inch, 
$34@36; 10-inch, $37@38; and 12-inch, $39 @40. 
There are lots of sub-standard, small-mill 
stock available at $1 to $2 below these fig- 


ures. The Maine mills are hard pressed to 
supply dry spruce boards as wanted. Dry 
dressed and matched 6- and 7-inch boards 
are firm at $33@34, and $1 higher for 8-inch. 
Most sales of covering boards, 5 inches and 
up, are at $27, with an occasional lot going 
at $26. Bundled furring sells readily as 
offered at $27@29, with some sales of 3-inch 
as low as $28. 

LATH AND SHINGLES—Pressure to locate 
supplies of standard spruce lath to meet the 
demand coming from points well south of 
New York has eased a bit, as the call from 
those sections is less pronounced. Prices 
today are steady at $4.25 for the 1%-inch 
size, and for the wider size have settled back 
to $4.50, delivered at Boston points. De- 
mand for white cedar shingles keeps up, 
though the supply of the top grade, extra’s, 
is ample, so that the price spread between 
extra’s and clears is only 50 cents, in place 
of the usual $1. Extras should be quoted at 
$4, clears at $3.50, 2nd clears at $3, and clear 
wall shingles at $2.85. The supply of West 
Coast red cedars, both at the mills and at 
the local storage yards, is still very short. 
Spot stocks of waterborne lots are badly 
broken, and are limited to the No. 2 and 
No. 3 grades of 16-inch XXXXX. Perfec- 
tions, f. o. b. dock or storage yard, should be 
quoted at $4.76, and the No. 1, 16-inch at 
$4.15; No. 2, $3.85 and No. 3 at $3.60. All 
orders for mill shipment, all-rail, are subject 
to acceptance by the shipper, as the mills are 
far from being caught up with their de- 
liveries : 

PINE BOXBOARDS—In this off season, few 
sales are reported, and the box shops are 
largely idle. The report of stocks on hand 
Jan. 1, made at the annual meeting of the 
manufacturers at Manchester, N. H., last 
week, showed reduced holdings, also a some- 
what lower cut than in 1934. Lots of stand- 
ard inch round edge, delivered at Boston rate 
points, are held at $15@16, with the 1%- and 
1%-inch at $18@19. Inch square edge sells 
freely as offered at a range of $28@30. 

MAPLE HEEL STOCK—At the shoe and 
heel centers, the spring season is now in 
full swing. The shoe style show that opened 
in Boston two weeks ago brought much new 
business to the factories, and the outlook is 
for a better than average season. The heel 
shops have been testing maple prices, and 
find that none of the better shippers of kiln 
dried 2-inch cross cut maple, that will grade 
up to the old No. 2 standard, will accept 
under $80 for carload or larger lots, while 
similar stock in full-length plank is firm and 
active at $72@73. There is a marked ten- 
dency to change from wood to all-leather 
heels at many of the shoe factories. Maple 
mills are quite independent when quoting, 
as the call for maple for furniture far ex- 
ceeds that of recent years. 


A visitor in Boston intercoastal offices last 
week was R. E. Seeley, general manager of 
Puget Sound Associated Mills, of Seattle. He 
spent some time in the local office of the com- 
pany in conference with his New England man- 
ager, Andrew L. Crozier. 

The retail lumber office of the Russell Lum- 
ber Co., in Lowell, Mass. was entered by 
thieves during the night of Jan. 15, when the 
door was blown from the safe and $125 in cash 
carried away. 

The will of C. Fred Smith, head of Brock- 
way-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., of Charlestown, 
Mass., who died Jan. 9, was filed for probate 
on Jan. 16. He left an estate valued at $400,000. 
All real estate was bequeathed to his widow, 
the personal property to be held in trust for her 
and four children. 


Ground has been broken in the Chestnut Hill 
section of Brookline for the erection of thirty- 
nine modern homes, each to be individually 
styled and arranged to offer the advantages ot 
a country residence, yet within a few miles 
of the center of Boston. 


When the Shepard Line freighter Harpoon 
arrived recently at New Bedford from the West 
Coast with a cargo of lumber, the crew refused 
to supply steam for unloading a half million 
feet of lumber, so the boat proceeded to Boston. 
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The sailors are affiliated with the Seamen’s 
Union and the International Longshoremen’s 
Union, which are attempting to organize the 
dock workers at New Bedford. 


Frank B. McQuesten, son of the founder of 
the McQuesten Lumber Co., of East Boston, 
with Mrs. McQuesten, are winter guests at 
the Breakers, Palm Beach, Fla. Also in 
Florida for the winter season are Elmer L. 
Gibbs and Mrs. Gibbs. They are guests at 
Kenilworth Lodge, Sebring, where they arrived 
in their new Buick on Jan. 19 to remain two 


months. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The heavy snowfall of one week ago brought 
lumber deliveries almost to a standstill. The 
center of attraction is naturally the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, where the Northeastern Retail asso- 
ciation will register close to two thousand 
members and guests. Other association gather- 
ings will include the annual of the Intercoastal 
Lumber Distributors Association Jan. 28 at 
the Hotel Commodore, the annual of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the New Yorker Jan. 31, and an all-day 
session that day of the officers and directors of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation at its headquarters in 42nd Street. 
This busy week for the association executives 
will clear the schedule of annual meetings in 
the East, with the exception of the National- 
American wholesale convention, for which a 
location and date will be arranged for at its 
Friday meeting listed above. A group of East- 
ern spruce distributors will, next week, move 
over the line to Montreal to attend the an- 
nual on Tuesday and Wednesday of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association. They antici- 
pate a more optimistic report covering current 
business volume and the outlook for 1936 than 
has come from these Canadian annuals in the 
past three years. 


Strikes Threaten West Coast Supply 


A prominent local dealer said to the writer 
today “In our own office—and comments by 
some of our best dealers, there are clear in- 
dications of a sharp call for lumber for home 
building in the early spring, so much so that 
we are beginning to look for a real building 
boom. And that causes us to wonder just what 
will happen to prices, even though the mills 
are able to supply the lumber, if promised labor 
disturbances develop to hold up transportation 
and deliveries from the West Coast. Most of 
our larger yards are now fairly well stocked 
and the buying attitude of most well informed 
dealers aims to assure a steady flow of lumber 
to the yards. At times, you know, we credit 
up some nice profits when the value of our 
holdings takes a sharp turn upward, and a trend 
in this direction is about due, right now.” The 
ship operators through most of the past year 
have allowed the intercoastal rate to stand at 
$12.50 per thousand feet. A meeting has now 
been called for the second week in February, 
when the matter of a fixed rate for spring 
shipments will be considered and an announce- 


ment made. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wholesalers report a fairly large demand 
since the opening of the new year, and feel 
that the interest displayed by retailers 
augurs well for spring business. The weather 
during the latter half of January was un- 
usually stormy throughout New York State, 


so that building operations were much cur-_ 


tailed. The delivery of lumber was also 
much interfered with, as the railroads have 
been unable to handle freight promptly. 
Mill shipments have been slow in starting, 
as there has been little sunshiny weather 
to condition lumber at the mills. Prices in 
most woods are showing an advancing ten- 
dency. 


HARDWOODS—tThe outlook is regarded as 
favorable, though demand has not shown 
much increase lately. Stocks held by con- 
sumers are much reduced, and there is no 
surplus at mills. In some items an actua) 
shortage prevails, as numerous inquiries are 
needed to obtain what is wanted. An ad- 
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vancing tendency is noticeable, particularly 
in gum. 

WESTERN PINES—The market holds firm, 
and some advances have taken place lately, 
especially in Ponderosa pine. Retailers are 
beginning to manifest more interest in their 
future requirements, for most of them are 
carrying small stocks. The stormy weather 
of the past two weeks has curtailed retail 
buying, and a good deal of stock will prob- 
ably be ordered in the coming month. 

NORTHERN PINE—The market is show- 
ing firmness, and the outlook is for improved 
spring trade as compared with a year ago. 
The mills have been planning for a larger 
cut of logs this year, owing to the brighter 
prospects for building operations. Not a 
great deal of northern pine is held by either 
retailers or industrial users in this section. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Weather con- 
ditions have been very unfavorable, both for 
the receipt and delivery of lumber. Ice in 
the bay is so heavy as to interfere with the 
movement of vessels. Stocks on the wharves 
are reduced, The outlook is regarded as fa- 
vorable for a good demand, at perhaps higher 
prices. 

LONGLEAF PINE—The requirements would 
probably have been larger but for snow and 
intense cold. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The business done in fir is 
beginning to show signs of expansion again. 
Shipments are coming in on a scale that in- 
sures against a shortage. 

HARDWOODS—Low prices are offered by 
users, among them furniture factories, which 
seem to have need for stocks in considerable 
quantities. Mills are constrained to turn 
down many of the offers that come out, and 
a measure of quiet prevails as a consequence. 
Exports are stated by some of the shippers 
to be fairly good. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Extremely cold weather continues. to 
hamper construction, and wholesale sales are 
slow. Industrial purchasing is fair, for the 
industrials buy as they need supplies. There 
is much delay in shipments from the South, 
on account of the bad weather. Southern 
pine prices have firmed up considerably in 
the last thirty days. Hardwood prices, espe- 
cially for thick stock, are likewise strong, 
because of broken stocks at the mills. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Band mill prices on ash 
have eased off generally about $2 to $3, and 
as much as $5 on red oak and white oak, to 
meet competition of smaller mills, but the 
scarcer items are steady. Competition was 
mostly from the southern mills, which were 
able to quote lower because of the advantage 
of a 4@5 cent per 100-lb. lower freight rate 
than that which the Appalachian mills can 
quote to the Central Freight and Official ter- 
ritories. Much complaint was heard on this 
score, as the northern Appalachian mills 
were expecting a 12% percent reduction, au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but their hopes were dashed, and 
many orders have been lost in consequence. 
More inquiry for quartered oak has come 
recently from trim mills. 


Houston, Tex. 


Under the impetus of a heavy volume of 
residential construction, Houston’s building 
permits for the past week reached a total of 
$277,235; total for the year to date is $814,036. 
Houston leads the State, with San Antonio 
second. Some large new Houston construc- 
tion has just been announced. 

Export inquiries and order are increasing. 
Export items are scarce, and advances in 
prices about in line with those in domestic 
prices are expected. 

SOUTHERN PINE—The market is holding 
firm, with many large inquiries coming from 
all sections of the country. Railroads in 
particular are getting into the market. 
Prices have been well maintained, and some 
of the mills are advancing upper grades. Bad 
weather in this section for the past two 
weeks has to some extent delayed building. 

HARDWOODS—Mills are jubilant over the 
amount of business being placed. Oak and 
cypress items are getting very scarce. Gum 
is beginning to move freely to the furniture 
manufacturers. There have been some ad- 
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vances on both oak and gum, and further ad- 
vances are expected within the next fifteen 
days. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles have not 
been moving as briskly as had been expected. 
Some of the mills are advancing prices, par- 
ticularly on No. 1 Perfections. Due to long- 
shoremen’s strike on the Pacific Coast, rail 
shipments are going to materially increase. 
Lath continue scarce and firm. 


Hymeneal 


WELCH-HINES—The engagement of Miss 
Frances Marion Hines, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William T. Hines of Yakima, Wash., to 
Stuart Wadsworth Welch, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles B. Welch, Tacoma, was an- 
nounced by Miss Hines’ parents Jan. 11. The 
father of the groom is sales manager Cas- 
cade Lumber Co., Yakima. Both Miss Hines 
and Mr. Welch are in newspaper work, the 
former being society editor of the Yakima 
Daily Herald, and the latter a feature writer 
on the Tacoma News Tribune, of which his 
father is editor and general manager. The 
young couple graduated from the University 


7I 


of Washington, where Miss Hines was affili- 
ated with Kappa Alpha Theta sorority, and 
Mr. Welch was a member of Zeta Psi fra- 
ternity. The wedding is scheduled for June. 


FELLOWS-DITTMAN — Miss Edith Mae 
Dittman became the bride, Jan. 22, at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., of Max J. Fellows, oldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Y. Fellows. The groom 
has been associated since 1929 with his father 
in operating the Fellows Sales Co., Sioux 
Falls. He will be located in Omaha, Neb., in 
charge of the company’s sales office there. 


EWELL-PACE—Stanley Thompson Ewell, 
Washington, D. C., operator of extensive 
lumber interests in West Virginia, was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Ethel Steppe Pace of Asheville, 
N. C., and Washington, D. C., at the Capital 
on Jan. 12. The couple are visiting relatives 
and friends in western North Carolina. 


SWOPE-DILL—L. Alan Dill of the James 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) and the Lewis Dill & Co. 
(Inc.), Baltimore, Md., has extended invita- 
tions to the marriage of his daughter, Miss 
Margaret Alan Dill, to William Ellis Coale 
Swope on Feb. 21 in St. David’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Roland Park. Miss Dill 
was recently presented to Baltimore society. 
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=. B. DeVoe, general sales manager Ohio 
Match Co., Spokane, Wash., left recently to 
visit Minneapolis, Chicago and eastern centers. 


J. Gibson MclIlvain II of Philadelphia, was 
in Jacksonville and other southern cities, re- 
cently, representing the J. Gibson MclIlvain Co. 


W. J. O’Brien, of St. Paul, Minn., president 
of the Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., 
was a visitor recently in Jacksonville trade cir- 
cles. 


Arnold Polson, Hoquiam, Wash., lumberman, 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Grays Harbor Chamber of 
Commerce. 


H. L. DeMuth of DeMuth-Germain Lumber 
Co. was back in his office in Jacksonville, Fla., 
this week, after a business trip to points in the 
North and East. 


E. L. Rowles, sales manager McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., was elected vice 
president of the Spokane Retail Credit Men’s 
Association at a recent meeting. 


F. A. Dudley, president of Sterling Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia, was a visitor in Jacksonville, 
some days ago, contacting associates, and en- 
joying the “down South” climate. 


F. L. Hedrick, a commission salesman in 
Detroit, visited Seattle, Wash., this month with 
Mrs. Hedrick. He was a wholesaler of lumber 
in the West Coast city ten years ago. 


L. E. Hooper, sales manager for the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, left Jackson- 
ville headquarters of his organization recently 
for a trip to points in the North and East. 


H. W. McDonough of the Collins-McDon- 
ough Co. lumber interests, Boston, has been 
spending some time in the South, and was a 
recent visitor in Jacksonville trade circles. 


Henry Klopp, president White Pine Sash Co., 
Spokane, Wash.. left for Minneapolis on busi- 
ness recently. William Johnson, general man- 
ager Spokane Pine Products Co., left for Chi- 
cago. 


Charles L. Jacobi, sales manager Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co.. Swandale, W. Va., called 
on Baltimore trade last week, and reported that 
his company’s mill at Dundon, W. Va., burned 
a few days before. 


Recent visitors to the lumber trade of Buffalo 
included: Harry O. Geary, New York repre- 
sentative Red River Lumber Co. of Westwood, 
Calif., and J. F. Drescher, sales manager Van- 
derhoof-Libby (Inc.), of Seattle, Wash. 


C. Sibley Elliot, senior seasoning officer for 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search of Melbourne, Australia, is visiting 
Canada and the United States to study forest 
products research systems and laboratories. 


J. A. Prestridge, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Association, Jacksonville, was 
hack in his office early this week, after spend- 
ing some days in Tamna arraneing the associa- 
tion’s exhibit, for the Florida Fair in that city. 


Richard Hugo Forchheimer of the Forch- 
heimer lumber interests, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germanv. has been spending the last few weeks 
in the South, contacting American associates, 
and visiting mills. He was in Jacksonville part 
of the time. 


The January issue of Mississippi Forests & 
Parks, the bright and interesting bulletin of the 
Mississippi Forestry Commission, was printed 
on white kraft paper made from Mississippi pine 
pulpwood at the Moss Point mill of the South- 
ern Kraft Corp. 


William Petrie, special traveling sales repre- 
sentative of the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., left some days ago to 
attend the Indiana meeting, Indianapolis; Ken- 
tucky, in Louisville; Ohio, Cincinnati; the 
Michigan, and possibly others. 


Frank W. Tyler, contractor and builder at 
Fort Pierce, Fla., has been made supervising 
engineer of PWA-State financed construction 
projects at State institutions. The program 
totals over a million and a half dollars, and 
includes new buildings for a women’s college. 
Mr. Tyler’s headquarters will be at Mariana. 


F. W. Schatz, vice president and general 
manager at the Helena (Ark.) branch of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., has resigned from 
the presidency of the Phillips County Chamber 
of Commerce, to which he was recently elected, 
because of heavy business duties which pre- 
vented him from giving time to the chamber. 


John Dimeling, Jr., of Spokane, will repre- 
sent the Panhandle Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, in Minneapolis, and will open an office 
there’ as soon as arrangements can be made. 
Mr. Dimeling is an experienced lumberman who 
knows wood from tree to finished product. His 
father is superintendent of the mill of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen visiting Baltimore last week 
were: H. H. Buckman, Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa.; Edward Greer, 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co. of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., who makes his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, and J. Park Vestal, Edward M. Vestal 
— & Manufacturing Co. of Knoxville, 

enn. 


William C. Deering, president John Dower 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., has been elected 
president of the Federation of Social Agencies 
of Tacoma for 1936. A. F. Firmin, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. executive, has been chosen 
third vice president, and Minot Davis, promi- 
nent Tacoma lumberman, was re-elected a di- 
rector. 


C. F. Sullivan, head of C. F. Sullivan Co., 
Buffalo lumber wholesaler, left for a vacation 
in Florida, and Harry L. Abbott, president 
Abbott Lumber Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, plans to 
go to Florida in February. William W. Reilley, 
lumber wholesaler of Buffalo, has gone to Los 
Angeles, whence he will sail for Australia, New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands. 


The F. H. Stoltze Land & Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls, Mont., announces that, effective 
Jan. 11, sales of Idaho white pine and spruce 
for that company will be handled through the 
Bockmier-McCoubrey Sales Agency of Spo- 
kane. This agency was recently organized to 
market lumber produced by smaller mills, which 
do not have adequate sales organization. 


Carl E. Friend, of Lawrence, Kan., has an- 
nounced that he will seek the Republican nomi- 
nation for lieutenant governor of Kansas in the 
August primaries. He has been a member of 
the State senate during two regular and two 
special sessions. Mr. Friend, a native of Michi- 
gan, has been a Kansas lumber dealer forty-five 
years, and operates yards in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 


The Fellows Sales Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
wholesaler of lumber products over twenty 
years, announces the opening of a sales office, 
Jan. 10, in Omaha, Neb., in charge of Max J. 
Fellows. The Omaha address is 340 Electric 
Building. The firm specializes in handling stocks 
of some of the best known manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast, and the white pine district 
of Idaho. 
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H. A. Crane, president Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Lumber Sales Club and representative of 
various sawmills with headquarters at Towson, 
Md., has associated Robert Gould with himself 
effective Feb. 1. Mr. Gould until recently was 
connected with Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and formerly engaged in 
retail trade in Baltimore. 


M. L. Fleishel, Jacksonville, Fla., vice presi- 
dent Southern Pine Association, visited Ash- 
down,’ Ark., recently while investigating the 
surrounding timber resources. He was accom- 
panied by his brothers, C. T. of Jacksonville 
and J. T. Fleishel, St. Louis. It is reported 
that a deal is pending by which the three men 
may take over the Greer mill and operate it. 


George W. Trayer, research engineer at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed chief of the Forest Products 
division of the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. Mr. Trayer 
has been on the laboratory staff sixteen years. 
He is recognized as an authority on the use of 
wood in aircraft, and is the author of a book 
on the subject. 


Carleton E. Denny, Delight, Ark., announces 
a change in the name of the lumber firm he 
heads from E. A. Denny to the Denny Lumber 
Co. He has assumed management of the con- 
cern since the death of his father, E. A. Denny, 
last September. The elder Mr. Denny was a 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
twenty-one years, and his son says he could 
not do business without it. 


Theodore C. Combs, field engineer, who 
joined the trade extension department of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Los 
Angeles, Jan. 1, visited Seattle recently to 
confer with Chester Hogue, head of the trade 
extension division. Mr. Combs is also asso- 
ciated with the Timber Engineering Co., and 
formerly was engaged in school work in Cali- 
fornia for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Paul W. Billings, well known in Pacific 
Northwest lumber circles, has purchased the 
interest of Roy J. Sharp in the Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, and has assumed manage- 
ment of the firm. Mr. Billings was in the 
wholesale lumber business at Tacoma in 1925, 
before going to Olympia, where he was asso- 
ciated with the Buchanan Lumber Co. For the 
past year, Mr. Billings has been associated 
with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 


J. E. Mackie, manager of Western Red 
Cedar Lumber, an organization of the principal 
red cedar manufacturers in the Pacific North- 
west with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., is 
on a two months’ trip to lumber centers, where 
he will arrange exhibits of western red cedar 
and address meetings. His itinerary includes 
Chicago, where he will speak to the National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen 
Feb. 12, and Cleveland, where he will speak 
to a similar body Feb. 24. 


Cypress Volume Shows Increase 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 27.—Substantial in- 
crease in cypress volume in 1935 as compared 
with 1934 was reported at the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Florida-Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., held Jan. 21 at the headquarters 
here. “The increase in volume of business dur- 
ing the last three months,” the company re- 
ports, “indicates a very substantial improve- 
ment in buyer demands for cypress at slightly 
increased prices over those prevailing prior to 
that time. All mills are operating full time in 
order to have available stocks to insure prompt 
delivery of trade demands. The outlook for 
the future business is the brightest we have 
experienced for a good number of years past.” 

Officers and directors now serving were re- 
elected, and Louis J. Wilbert, Plaquemine, La., 
was elected a director to succeed the late J. S. 
Wilbert. District sales representatives were 


re-appointed and three new ones were added as 
follows: 

Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., St. Louis; Doug- 
las P. Jones, New York City; E. S. Kemper, 
Cleveland; G. A. Breaux, New Orleans; John 
Cc. Ray, Waco, Tex.; Joseph F. Rogers, Cin- 
cinnati (new); Huss Lumber Co., Chicago; 
G. G. Kuntz, Milwaukee; Paul R. Kohl, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Thomas O. Byrd, Brighton, 
Mass. (new); Joe Rittinger, Detroit (new). 

The Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
handles the entire cypress output of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation, Foley, Fla.; Cummer 
Cypress Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla; Wilson Cypress Co., Pa- 
latka, Fla.; and A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

—_—_—__—_—- 


Former Association and Code Exec- 
utive Again Is Forestry Consultant 


The many friends of Major David T. Mason 
who read with regret the brief telegraphic re- 
port, in a previous issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, to the effect that he had resigned as 
manager of the Western Pine Association, will 
be pleased to know that after the annual meet- 
ing of the association in February he is re- 
turning to the field in which he earlier demon- 
strated an outstanding ability—that of private 
consultant in forestry engineering. He said that 
he is leaving the associ- 
ation work with much 
regret, for he found the 
western pine producers 
abundantly able and 
willing to work together 
and his staff associations 
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also were pleasant, but 
he also has an attractive 
future ahead of him, of 
which he said: 


I expect to specialize 
in forwarding the pro- 
grams of industry and 
| public action formu- 

lated under Article X 
of the Lumber Code, at a Conference of Pub- 
lic and Industry representatives. (Major 
Mason is chairman of the joint executive 
committee of this conference.) This means 
in effect that I shall be doing what I can to 
help in removing the political and economic 
obstacles to sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment; to aid timberland owners and oper- 
ators to establish their operations on a sus- 
tained-yield basis, usually involving co-op- 
eration between public and private timber in- 
terests; to aid forest operators in improving 
‘the technical management of their operations 
—as by means of the application of economic 
selective logging, for example—and in various 
other ways to aid forest owners and operators 
in the solution of unusual economic problems. 
Much work needs to be done in this field, 
and its successful accomplishment will be an 
enduring benefit not only to the industry, but 
to our forest communities as well. 


_Major Mason graduated from Rutgers in 
civil engineering in 1905, and from Yale in for- 
estry in 1907. For the next eight years he 
was in the U. S. Forest Service in various 
parts of the country and in various capacities 
of work. In 1915 he became professor of for- 
estry in the field of forest economics, at the 
University of California. He took a leave of 
ene in 1917-18 to go to France with the 

orest Engineers, and in 1919 and 1920, again 
on leave from the university, he organized and 
operated the Timber Valuation section of the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. He opened 
an office in Portland in 1921, as consulting forest 
engineer, and in 1923 was joined by the late Carl 
M. Stevens when the firm was known as Mason 

& Stevens. In 1931 Major Mason took part as 
manager in organizing the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, but left this work from June, 1934, to 
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July, 1935, on leave of absence, to assume the 
somewhat perilous job of executive officer of the 
Lumber Code Authority; he returned from 
Washington last summer but now is leaving 
the association to resume his private practice. 
In the work previously mentioned, and as chair- 
man of the forest conservation committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and chairman of the forestry section of the 
Northwest Regional Planning Commission for 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, he has had plenty of constructive work 
to do. As he says, there still is plenty to be 
done, and this likable man, known to many in 
the industry as just plain “Dave Mason,” is 
hardly likely to languish for work. 


Purchases Four Yards 


Datias, Tex., Jan. 27.—Announcement is 
made by Eli Wiener, president Wiener Lumber 
Co., this city, that the Clay Building Material 
Co., of Stephenville, Tex., of which he also is 
president, has purchased the retail lumber yards 
at Brady, Ballinger, Cleburne and Comanche, 
Tex., formerly operated by H. H. Hardin, of 
Fort Worth. 


College Forestry Students Visit 
Lumber Firm's Plant 


MONTICELLO, ARK., Jan. 27.—Forestry stu- 
dents of the Monticello A. & M. College were 
visitors at the Crossett Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Crossett, Ark., recently. The operation of the 
plant was explained to the students in detail. 
The visitors were surprised to see some of the 
operations. Tree tops, which are not made into 
lumber, are converted into cordwood that pro- 
duces acetic acid. Another process amazing tu 
the group was the making of wood alcohol 
from sawdust through chemical treatment. At 
noon the lumber company feted the students 
with a luncheon. 
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Named Hardwood Sales Manager 
of Southern Firm 


Hammonp, La, Jan. 27—H. E. Reynolds, 
who has been identified for many years with the 
yellow pine sales department of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), has been promoted to the 
position of hardwood sales manager of Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., it is announced by 
the firm’s Hammond office. Mr. Reynolds’ 
many years of experience with cypress, south- 
ern hardwoods, and southern pine and his asso- 
ciations with some of the best known operators 
in the South during the past twenty-five years 
fits him well for his new work. 

Mr. Reynolds had his 
first taste of saw-mil- 
fing at a small plant in 
the south central part 
of Mississippi. He then 
worked in turn for the 
Lyon Lumber Ca.,, 
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Hammond, La.; 
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Garyville, La.; the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and the 
Aycock-Holley Lumber 
Co. at Jacksonville, 
Fla. During the past 
four years Mr. Reynolds 
has spent considerable time as field representa- 
tive and special contact man for his company 
in the consuming districts of the North and 
East. 
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As aides in his new position, Mr. Reynolds 
has retained R. M. Williams, who is experi. 
enced in hardwoods and pine, and has added 
Carl H. Bell of Shreveport, who has worked 
with lumber in the two Carolinas, Georgia and 
Louisiana. The Pearl River Valley Lumber Co, 
ships millions of feet of band sawn hardwoods 
annually. The firm has a new double-band 
mill at Canton, Miss., which produces distinctive 
lumber. Additions are being made by the com. 
pany to its thirty modern Moore cross circu- 
lation kilns to increase their drying capacity, 
A stock of 25,000,000 feet, Lignasan and Dowji- 
cide dipped, is carried on sticks not including 
the dry stock. { 

ee 


New Concern Builds Modern Yard 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—Robert L. 
Sweet, son of C. B. Sweet, who retired nearly 
20 years ago, as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Long-Bel]l Lumber Co., began con- 
struction here this week of a new retail lumber 
yard, at northwest corner of 43rd Street and 
Mill Creek Parkway. His firm is styled the R. 
L. Sweet Lumber Co. 

The younger Mr. Sweet has been connected 
with the lumber business since his graduation 
from the University of Illinois, working for two 
years in the Longview (Wash.), Long-Bell 
plant ; and for the last 10 years with the Badger 
Lumber Co.—the last five as manager of the 
company’s suburban Waldo yard, here. 

In developing the tract of 30,500 square feet 
Mr. Sweet intends to face his sheds with ap- 
propriate modern fronts for their park setting. 

Mr. Sweet is carrying on a tradition set by 
his father, who operated a line-yard company 
in southeastern Kansas, as C. B. Sweet & 
Brother. 

The new lumber company will share offices 
with the Cinder Concrete Products Co. (Inc.) 
until that concern constructs another office 
building on its property adjoining the new yard. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—Charles Bradley 
Lumber Co. purchased by W. O. Perkins & Son 
Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Fort Myers—Musselwhite & John- 
son succeeded by J. J. Musselwhite Lumber Co. 

Tampa—Lowry-Reeves Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Lowry Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Corona Art Wood Carving 
Co. changed name to Corona Furniture Co., 3125 
W. Chicago Ave. 

Stanford—Stanford Lumber Yard, which has been 
owned and managed by Kempf & Murphy, suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Bluffton—B. K. Settergren Co. 
changed name to Estey Piano Corp. 

Cannelton—Kreisle Manufacturing Co. changed 
name of local yard to Cannelton Lumber Yard. 

Columbus—Taylor Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Taylor, Foss & Luke. 

New Castle—S. P. Jennings Sons: Charles W. Jen- 
nings has retired from the business and Walter P. 
Jennings has assumed ownership and management. 

Owensville—Mauck & White Hardwood Co. suc- 
ceeded by W. L. White Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Liberty—Allen W. Sherman suc- 
ceeded by W. 8S. Allen & Co. 


MAINE. South Portland—Cape Lumber Co. sold 
to the Diamond Match Co. Albert H. McLain, for- 
mer manager and president of the Cape company, 
will remain with the Diamond firm, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit and Howard City—National 
Wood Products Co. changed name to Howard City 
Flooring Co. 

Flint—Love Lumber Co. changed name to W. P. 
Love Co. 

Ironwood and Ontonagon—Northern Logging Co. 
changed name to Superior Lumber Corp. 

Ypsilanti—Kelley-Hart Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Kelly Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Eagle Lumber Co. 
urchased by Arkmo Lumber Co., with main office 
n Little Rock, Ark. 

Water Valley—Water Valley Cooperage Co. ac- 
quired by Allen Cooperage Co., of Grenada, Miss. 

MONTANA. Sidney—Peter Anderson lumber 
yard purchased by Midland Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Miles City. 


NEBRASKA. Beaver Crossing—Paine Lumber 
& Cost Co. changed name to Beaver Crossing Lum- 
er Co, 


NEW JERSEY. Butler—Leo Lust changed name 
_to Excelsior Lumber & Millwork Co, 


OHIO. North Lewisburg—Madden Lumber Co. 
pesgnaces by Edward Z. Scott and Logan C. Love- 
and. 

TEXAS. Ballinger, Brady, Cleburne and Co- 
manche—H, H. Hardin Lumber Co. of Fort Worth, 
sold yards at foregoing places to Clay Building 
Material Co., of Stephenville, Tex. 

Blue Ridge—Fagg Lumber Co. 
Hooper Lumber Co.; 
tained as manager. 

Malakoff—Malakoff Lumber Co. changed name to 
Carson Lumber Co. 

Rosebud—J. S. Pool Lumber Co. purchased by 
Bruce Campbell Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


MINNESOTA. Mahnomen—Wilcox Lumber Co. 
office and yard damaged by fire; loss estimated at 
$25,000, covered by insurance. 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Plant and a portion 
of stock of the T. Gwin Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at from $20,000 to 
$25,000; no insurance. 

NEW YORK. Cortland—Lumber yard of Clair 
B. Gutchess suffered fire loss of between 100,000 
and 300,000 feet of lumber and a shed, with loss 
estimated at $15,000, covered by insurance. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Monticello—Baxter Lumber Co., 
owned by Earl Baxter, will open early in Febru- 
ary. The company will handle, in addition to 
lumber, a general line of builders’ hardware. 


CALIFORNIA. Inglewood—Rogers Lumber Co., 
807 Centinella Ave. 
Angeles—Pacific Coast Shingle & Paint Co., 

1606 W. 39th St. 

Los Angeles—Security Lumber Co., Chamber of 
Commerce Building; wholesale. William M. Saari, 
Herbert T. McGrath and George F. Weis interested. 

ILLINOIS. Taylorville—Boyd Lumber Co. of 
Palmer will open a yard here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Maynard—Maynard Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., 86 Nason 8t. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Robert L. Sweet has 
begun _ construction of new retail lumber yard at 
43rd St. and Mill Creek Parkway, to be known as 
R. L. Sweet Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA.  Holdenville— Ramsey - Shepherd 


Lumber Co. established by Rolland H. Ramsey and 
L. J, Shepherd. 


purchased by 
Charley Fagg will be re- 


OREGON. Oak Grove—Joe Davies has opened 
a lumber yard here. 

TENNESSEE. Trezevant—J. J. Boaz Lumber 
Co., of McKenzie, has opened a lumber yard here, 
having purchased the J. E. Bryant stock and con- 
tinuing in that location. 

Trezevant—Trezevant 
opened here. 


WASHINGTON. Lynden—E. F. Meenk Lumber 
Co. recently established by Ernest F. Meenk. 


Supply Co. has _ been 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach —Lumber Supply 
Co., 1100 Obispo Ave., incorporated by W. W. 
Koller, president; Ross E. Hall, vice president, and 
Cc. N. Bozarth, secretary-treasurer, has taken over 
the buildings, equipment and stock of the M. E. 
Downey Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Buckleproof Lath Co.; to make 
buckle proof wood lath. Ed Westberg is president; 
Charles Larazelere, vice president; H. N. Mottern, 
treasurer; and Hans Westberg. secretary. Ar- 
rangements have been made with a large lumber 
manufacturer in the Northwest to manufacture 
the product, 


INDIANA. Jasper—Plywoods (Inc.); to manu- 
facture plywood and veneer panels and products 
of every kind. Incorporators: Clarence U. Gram- 
elspacher, Arnold F. Habig and Herbert E. Thyen. 


KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—T. A. Peak Lum- 
ber Co.; $20,000. Incorporators: T. A. Peak, Earl 
Templeman and Mrs. Katie Peak. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Guenther Export 
Co.: $15,000; to engage in the exportation of 
hardwoed and pitchpine lumber. Incorporators: 
Julius F. Guenther, Karl E. Peterson, both of New 
Orleans, and Jergen F. Madsen, of Galveston, Tex. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Jennings Lumber Co., 
South & Harrington Sts. 

Detroit—South Atlantic Lumber Corp., 1863 Un- 
ion Guardian Building; wholesale and retail. 

Kalamazoo—DeBoer Lumber & Fuel Co., 223 Al- 
cott St.; $15,000. Directors: Al DeBoer, Peter 
Sopjes and Cornelius Vande Laare. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Harriet Woodwork 
Co.: $50,000. Incorporators: A. 8S. Johnson, E. H. 
Gustavson, Carl W. Anderson and David R. An- 
derson. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Wood Heel 
Co.; $20,000. Incorporators: E. V. Nelson, Michael 
Zemlick, 1616 Temple. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Goldman Lum- 
ber . Co. Incorporators: Herman Goldman, 2949 
Brighton ist St., Brooklyn; William Goldman, 129 
Ocean View Ave., Brooklyn; Michael Spencer, 401 
Broadway, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—Henderson 
Hanger Co.; to manufacture and sell hangers for 
clothing made of plywood and other appliances or 
novelties made from plywood. Incorporators: Mrs. 
Louise J. Shaw, E. P. Shaw and R. J. Jones. 

Mooresville—Mooresville Manufacturing Co.; to 
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lumber and _ furniture. Incorporators: 
y= L., C. A., and R. W. Troutman, 
Wilson—Wilson Veneer Co.; $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Clarence Stimpson and R. H. Kennedy, of 
Statesville; P. D. Kennedy, of Wilson, and Hugh 


King, of Florence, 8. C, 


Cleveland—United Sash & 
Dora Sudij; 


produce 
B 


OHIO. 
$500. Incorporators: 
and Helene Golden. 

OKLAHOMA, Seminole—Seminole Lumber (Inc.); 
$10,000. Incorporators: D. F. McNeil, Noel Sum- 
mers, and G. C. Poplin. 

OREGON. Coquille—Oregon Timber Operators; 
$10,000. Incorporators: Roy Neal, James and K. 

rady. 

PCottage Grove—Savage & Parr (Inc.); lumber 
and lumber products; $10,000. Incorporators: 
Robert H. Savage, Glen A. and M. T. Parr. 

McKenzie Bridge—Willamette Forest. Lumber 
Co.; $5,000. Incorporators: R. W. Fairfield, Wil- 
liam Gaubert and Paul Feese. 

Portland—Hawley Gilbert Co.; 
als; $25,000. Incorporators:Hawley F. 
D. Faber. 

Sublimity—Mill City Lumber Co.; $1,200. Incor- 
porators: Frank Etzel and A. J. Frank. 


Door Co.; 
Sylvia Kabat, 


building materi- 
Gilbert and 


TEXAS. Houston—Economy Lumber Co., 3201 
McKinney Ave. Incorporators: Donald lL. Lord 
and L. G. Presley. 

Houston—Houston Band Mill; $10,000. Sawmill. 
Incorporators: G. Cleveland and H. I. Galhagan. 

Longview—Commercial Creosoting Co.; $25,000. 
Incorporators: George E. Hutchins and M. B. 
Solomon. 

WASHINGTON. East Stanwood—Lake Ozette 
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Shingle Co.; $12,000. Incorporators: M. Wickstrom, 

R. P. Hill and C, Huffman. 
Kent—Lumber Stores (Inc.); 324 West Meeker 
John Mills Day and 


St.; $20,000. Incorporators: 
M. M. Boyd. 

Lincoln—Columbia Basin Lumber Co.; $20,000. 
Incorporators: P, L. Carter and A. B. and R. E. 
Hankinson, 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Dumaresque Bros. (Ltd.), 336 Granville St.; $50,000. 

Vancouver—Nyal Creek Logging Co. (Ltd.), 163 
West Hastings St.; $40,000. 

ONTARIO. Kincardine—Mahood-Stewart Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.); $100,000. The company is headed 
by W. E. Mahood and A. P. Stewart. It has a 
manufacturing plant and yard in Kincardine and a 
yard in Lucknow, and hopes to add others through- 
out the district. 


New Mills and Equipment 


INDIANA. Terre Haute—Indiana Wood Pre- 
serving Co. plans alterations to plant, to cost about 
$35,000. 

KENTUCKY. Putney—Intermountain Lumber 
Co. plans rebuilding sawmill recently destroyed by 
fire. 


WASHINGTON. Salkum—Chehalis Mill Co. has 
begun rebuilding units destroyed by $75,000 fire. 
The planing mill, the only part of the plant saved, 
is operating steadily and will continue to operate 
throughout the reconstruction. The sawmill units 
will be rebuilt to give the sawmill a capacity of 
approximately 110,000 feet daily. 
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EDWIN E. HOOPER, 84, secretary Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, died 
Jan. 24, of a heart attack. He had lived in 
the city for forty-eight years, and was widely 
known in both insurance and lumber circles. 
Mr. Hooper started working for the Nash- 
ville & Northwestern Railroad when 14, and 
remained in the railroad industry for twenty 
years. In 1887, he resigned as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, in charge of lumber and 
coal traffic, for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad, and became secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago. He re- 
mained in the position for thirty-three years. 
While working in this capacity, Mr. Hooper 
was active in the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., and in 1920 resigned from associa- 
tion work to devote all his time _to the 
activities of the insurance company. In addi- 
tion to his last office, he was ve ot pa and 
director in the American Motorists’ Insur- 
ance Co., and was a director of the National 
Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Co., His widow 
and two sons survive. 


FRANCIS E. WATERS, 81, for many years 
head. of the Surry Lumber Co. which had 
extensive North Carolina pine operations at 
Dendron, Va., and headquarters in Baltimore, 
died suddenly Jan. 22, at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he was spending the winter. Mr. 
Waters retired in 1926, when operations at 
Dendron were discontinued, and since then 
was engaged in liquidating the corporation’s 
assets. Mr. Waters entered the lumber busi- 
ness with his father, Richard T. Waters, who 
was an early developer of North Carolina 
pine. In 1880, with former Gov. John Walter 
Smith and others, he formed the Surry Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Waters leaves two daughters. 


RALEIGH McGEE JENKINS, 70, president 
Jenkins Lumber Co., and the Jenkins Build- 
ing Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala., died sud- 
denly Jan. 15 while discussing business in a 
friend's office. Mr. Jenkins was one of the 
city’s pioneer retail lumbermen, first organ- 
izing his own company, later forming the 
Iron City Lumber Co. as a wholesale opera- 
tion, and about ten years ago adding his 
building supply firm. Mr. Jenkins was active 
in association work as well as taking a lively 
interest in civic, church and social affairs. 
Surviving are his widow, two daughters, a 
son, two sisters and two brothers. 


LESLIE ASHLEY, 69, who is often called 
the “all-time star lumber salesman of New 
York State,” died Jan. 17, in St. Louis, Mo., 
of pneumonia. Mr. Ashiey retired a few 
years ago. He did his best selling when con- 
nected with Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass., but also worked for the 
Norwood Lumber Co., Norwood, N. Y., and 
the Anthony Lumber Co., Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Ashley was an active association worker. 
He leaves three sons, a daughter and a 
brother, C. H. Ashley, who has spent forty- 
one years in various phases of the lumber 
industry. 


ADELBERT D. UPRIGHT, 87, considered 
one of the best informed men on timberlands 
in the Northwest, died Jan. 8 at Tacoma. 
He went to Washington in 1889, and, until 
five years ago, when he retired, had worked 
almost constantly in the woods for the North- 


ern Pacific land department and later the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Mr. and Mrs. Up- 
right would have celebrated their sixty-sixth 
wedding anniversary on Feb. 24. He gradu- 
ated from Olivet College in Michigan. His 
png three sons, two brothers and a sister 
are left. 


FRED L. STEPHEN, 71, prapetetes Stephen 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Morris, Ill, died Jan. 27, 
after two years of poor health. In 1897, Mr. 
Stephen bought an interest in J. L. Pattison’s 
lumber yard. ©. B. Moore entered business 
with him, but in 1900 L. S. Hoge purchased 
Mr. Moore’s interest. Mr. Hoge withdrew 
in 1911, and Mr. Stephen conducted the con- 
cern as the Morris Lumber Co. until 1932, 
when the present name was adopted. Mr. 
Stephen was a tireless civic worker. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, four 
grandchildren, and two sisters. 


JOHN P. MURPHY, 88, a lumberman in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan for over fifty 
yeurs, died Jan. 20 in a Battle Creek hos- 
pital. Mr. Murphy established a lumber camp 
at Eckerman in 1880, and had the first full 
crew of men, including cutters and loggers, 
working in the forest land of Chippewa 
County. He later was connected with both 
the Cleveland Cliff Co., which had holdings 
in the Upper Peninsula, and Cheseborough & 
Co. Mrs. Murphy died five weeks ago. He 
is survived by a grandson. 


JOHN P. KIERNAN, 90, pioneer lumber- 
man, died at Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 17. When 
young he was a lumberjack in the Canadian 
woods, but in 1864 came to the United States, 
where he was associated with Murphy & 
Door, Saginaw, Mich. When this firm dis- 
solved, he joined its successor, Murphy Lum- 
ber Co. He was with the company until 
1903, when it ceased operations. Mr. Kiernan 
retired many years ago. 


GEORGE W. CONES, 78, president Cones 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, died Jan. 15 
after a stroke of apoplexy at his office. He 
had been in business at the same location 
over fifty years, first as a member of the 
Cones & Menefee Co., and later by himself. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, Robert, who 
is secretary of the lumber company, two 
daughters and seven grandchildren. 


FRANK P. MORRISON, 66, who was con- 
nected with the lumber trade in Buffalo 
many years, died Jan. 14 of a heart attack. 
When young, he worked for the A. G. Hauen- 
stein Lumber Co., and later was a salesman 
for Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co., and, 
then, for Montgomery Bros. & Co. His 
widow, a son and a sister survive. 


EVAN J. JONES, 74, member of the lumber 
firm of E. J. & W. E. Jones & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, died Jan. 18, at his home. Mr. Jones 
first was associated with James Lloyd in the 
lumber industry at Columbus, and later the 
concern of Jones & Lewis was started. The 
following E. J. Jones Lumber Co. preceded 
the present firm. Surviving are a@ son, a 
sister and a brother. 


WILLIAM E. DOUGLASS, president Emory 
River Lumber Co., Lancing, Tenn., and the 
Augusta Hardwood Co., Augusta, Ga., died 
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Jan. 23 in a hospital at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he had a winter home. Mr. Douglass 
was a member of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (lInc.). His home was in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


RICHARD BARTH, 67, a member of the 
lumber importing firm of F. W. Barth & Co. 
in Bremen, Hamburg and Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many, died at his home in that country re- 
cently, according to information received by 
John L. Alcock & Co., exporters of hard- 
woods in Baltimore. Mr. Barth and his late 
brother, William, were partners. 


LAWRENCE J. BALTES, 67, president 
Baltes Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
died Jan. 24 at his home in Buffalo. He 
organized his own firm in 1913, after being 
associated with various lumber companies, 
Surviving are his widow, two sons, eleven 
grandchildren and four sisters. 


E. DEMOVILLE JONES, 64, well known to 
the lumber trade of southern Indiana and 
northwestern Kentucky through his opera- 
tion of a sawmill at Cannelton, Ind., died Jan. 
27. He was active in civic affairs. His widow, 
a son, two sisters and two grandchildren 
survive. 

FAYETTE WILSON, 76, pioneer Willapa 
Harbor logging operator, died recently in 
Downey, Calif. He leaves his widow, and a 
son, J. M. Wilson, who is superintendent of 
ee “es of the Werner Logging Co., Sultan, 
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MRS. J. W. WILSON, wife of a prominent 
Arkansas lumberman and civic leader of El 
Dorado, Ark., died at her home Jan. 23. Mr. 
Wilson served as president Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumbermen in 1935. Her husband, 
a daughter, and one brother survive. 


ELI E. PEELER, 65, connected with the 
Cole & Peeler Lumber Co., Charlestown, S. C., 
died on Jan. 16, after a short illness. He 
formerly was mill superintendent for Halsey 
Lumber Co, for thirty-five years. 


ISAAC B. STONE, 72, owner Quemado 
Lumber Co.,, puemade, Tex., died in Del Rio, 


Tex., Jan. He leaves his widow, two 
—_ a daughter, two brothers and four 
sisters. 


p WALTER H. MANCHESTER, Manchester 
& Hudson Co., building materials dealer of 
Providence, R. I., died recently in that city 
after a short illness. He was active in civic 
and charitable work in Providence. 





SHERMAN W. JONES, president of a lum- 
ber manufacturing company bearing his 
name in Louisville, Ky., died Jan. 9. Sur- 
vivors are a daughter, a brother, two sisters 
and two grandchildren. 


P. G. FRAMPTON, secretary West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Huntington, W. Va., died Jan. 14, fol- 
lowing an emergency operation to remove a 
stomach obstruction. 


THOMAS VANCB, 63, employed for twenty- 
five years by the C. M, Gooch Lumber Co. 
of Mississippi, Jackson, died Jan. 12 from 
——— \ seen in an automobile accident 
on Jan. 8. 


ELMER W. WORTHINGTON, 52, retired 
lumberman of Roca, Neb., died at his home 
in Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 18. His widow, a son, 
his mother, a brother and a sister survive. 


MRS. STELLA C. BENNETT, 78, widow of 
E. T. Bennett, former partner of the firm of 
Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co., Mem- 
phis, died Jan. 27 in Memphis. 


T. J. SMITH, 60, lumberman of Lake Worth, 
Fla., died at West Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 18, 
pe injuries received in an automobile colli- 
sion. 


HORACE H .JARVIS, 63, for many years 
secretary-treasurer Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co, at Sioux City, Iowa, died Jan. 13. 


WILL ROBERTS, manager Robinson-Davis 
Lumber Co., Goodman, Mo., fell dead when 
leaving his office to go home on Jan. 9. 


HARRY H. FULLER, 36, assistant manager 
Kirby Lumber Co., Call, Tex., died the night 
of Jan. 17 while asleep. 





THE MAN who likes to tilt back in his chair 
and put his feet on his desk may take comfort 
from the findings of the psychology laboratory 
at Colgate University. Six young men were 
given mental arithmetic tests first with their feet 
12 inches higher than their heads and then with 
their feet lower than their heads. In the first 
position they added the sums 7.1 percent faster, 
and 14.1 percent more accurately. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Output Curtailed by Cold and Snows; 
Many Items Are Advancing 


Southern pine production has been greatly curtailed by cold 
weather, and this has affected also retail yard demand from a 
good part of the middle West sales territory, but not that from 
the Deep South. Industrial buying has continued good, how- 
ever, and there are many Federally-financed projects in the 
market. Mill stocks have been further depleted, and some items 
are becoming difficult to secure. Quotations have been making 
further advances, and it is believed that prices will at least 
maintain their present strength, as, following a let-up in the 
weather, the yards enter the market for their spring needs. 


North Carolina and Georgia shortleaf producers are heavily 
handicapped by snow and cold, so that production at both large 
and small mills is practically at a standstill. They entered the 
year with small stocks, and current orders are covering a large 
proportion of these, so that quotations have advanced and give 
indications of increased strength. It is felt that there will be 
little output before March 1, and that by then the demand for 
spring needs will be large enough to maintain prices. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills report business unexpectedly good, 
in view of bad weather in consuming territory, and as their 
output has been reduced by similar weather, there has been 
a further reduction in mill stocks. Retailers are sending in 
more straight-car orders for commons, and shed stocks move 
well in mixed cars. Many items of shed stock have been in low 
supply, and stocks of more items in dimension and boards have 
been fully covered by bookings. 


Western Pine Dull But Leading Building Items Are Firm 
and Shop Sales Are Improving 


Western pine business has suffered because of extremely low 
temperatures and snow in eastern consuming territories, and 
for the three weeks ended Jan. 18 the bookings were 4 percent 
below last year’s for the corresponding period. Reports in- 
dicate, however, that retail yard stocks are low, and that more 
interest is being shown in spring requirements. No. 2 com- 
mons and C selects are still leading in the sales, and are firm 
in price, but the D selects and the Nos. 3 and 4 commons are 
dull and weak. There has recently been a little more life to 
demand for shop, but it runs largely to the No. 1, with not 
much Nos. 2 and 3 moving. The general opinion is that any 
let-up in the weather will soon be followed by more active buy- 
ing. While mill stocks are larger than last year’s, the popular 
items continue in low supply and production is at its seasonal 
low, while files of unfilled orders are considerably heavier than 
last year’s. The mills are expecting decided benefit from the 
new 72-cent rates as spring buying begins. 


West Coast Domestic Business, Rail and Cargo, Is 
Good, With Prices Stronger 


The West Coast lumber industry is greatly disturbed by 
threats of further strikes. The coastwise movement to Cali- 
fornia is tied up by a seamen’s strike, and there has been 
trouble about unloadings on the Atlantic coast; while com- 
petitive British Columbia mills are free to use “tramp” vessels 
to these markets at lower rates. Trouble with the longshore- 
men is threatened, and sporadic strikes have broken out at 
mills and logging camps, having the closed shop as their ob- 
jective. The outlook for business otherwise seems promising, 
with bookings during the two weeks ended Jan. 25 at 9.50 
percent above the production. 


Rail buying made a large gain in this period, and was well 


above shipments, so that there was a further addition to files 
of unfilled orders, which Jan. 18 were 54 percent above last 
year’s. Both uppers and commons are advancing, the former 
largely because of scarcity of clear logs, and in no workings is 
there much dry stock available. 


Atlantic coast consumption has been slow, because of severe 
weather, but new bookings are heavy, though there are reports 
that a substantial proportion of recent orders has gone to 
British Columbia mills. Because of strike threats, there is a 
tendency to buy ahead. The $12.50 rate holds, but some change 
may result from a scheduled conference among steamship lines, 
Uppers are strong in the East. An effort to depart from “flat” 
prices and base on list 32 is being made. Movement to Cali- 
fornia by boat is light, because of the strike, and urgent needs 
continue to be filled by rail shipments; mills are meanwhile 
stacking side-cut that ordinarily reaches this market. 


British Columbia 1935 exports exceeded the Washington- 
Oregon total by 40 percent ; in December, nearly half the Ameri- 
can total came from Japan, and the Canadian mills are prepar- 
ing to regain their share of this trade. 


Severe Weather Holds Down Business in Northern Pine 
and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce 


Northern pine trade in the Northwest has been better than 
might have been expected during the recent severely cold 
weather, and in the Niagara area the market outlook is improv- 
ing. Stocks of both retailers and industrial users are low, 
and the mill supply of the low grades used by the latter are 
said to be unusually small. Mill stocks are below last year’s 
level, with practically no production, and new business is run- 
ning ahead of last year’s. 


Northern hemlock business has recently been a bit slow be- 
cause of severe weather in Wisconsin-Michigan sales territory, 
but the new business for the first three weeks of the year was 
39 percent larger than last year’s. 


The influx of Canadian spruce at $2 reduction in the tariff 
seems to have adversely affected the New England market, re- 
ports indicating that price lists are being adjusted, some lots 
of small-mill stock being offered at $1@2 below recent levels. 
As only a few New England mills are active, supplies of dry 
standard dimension and boards are scarce, with prices steady, 
but covering board prices show some easing off. 


Scarcer Hardwood Items Strong; More Inquiry Coming 
from Domestic and Foreign Buyers 


Reports from the southern hardwood producing territory 
indicate that recent bad weather has so curtailed production 
as to lend further strength to prices, especially of the scarcer 
items, with gum and oak moving actively, especially to furniture 
and automotive plants. Reports from the Appalachian territory 
agree as to the strength of scarcer items, but say that on others 
there is such stiff competition from small mills in the South 
that some items of the oaks and ash have been reduced. The 
domestic inquiry seems to promise further gains in volume of 
bookings, especially from furniture and implement, and flooring 
and millwork plants, but it is indicated that automobile buying 
has been receding from its pre-holiday high. Stocks of con- 
sumers for the most part are at a low point, and a few of them, 
foreseeing a strengthening in prices, have begun to do forward 
buying. Export business has shown some pick-up, and though 
volume is not large, transactions are at a higher than recent 


price level, and the inquiry gives promise of further improve- 
ment in the movement. 


Statistics, Page 62 — Market Reports, Pages 68-71— Prices, Pages 77-78 
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7 SOUTHERN PINE 
oO + 
= Fast and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
ve last change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Jan. 16-20, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
former month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
ings is West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Bide Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard |Drop Siding, Standard| Partition, Standard No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleat No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths ' Boards, 10-20) - Dimension =” Dimension 
severe " ove %x4&6"— XB eee 2x4” * 
eports ine rift No. li. 32.43 ©31.00| Bé&better..°41.50 87.75 1x5&10 .. 36.63 39.68/12 @ 14... 20.61 18.51 a @ 4..- ee 
Shortleaf.. 59.63 60.05|No. 1 .... 30.80 30.75 hit toe iif. °°" 16 ..--4-- 21.08 18.54] 2x6” 
mie to Longleaf... .... *60.80/no. 116— 10-20’ No. 2 Shiplap and 2x6” 12 & 14...*25.00 
e isa a B&better.. 37.00 *34.25| 56 petter— Boards, Std. Lath. 12 & 14... 16.79 15.76]16....... *20.22 
Shortleaf.. 50.88 46.75|No. 1 .... 34.69 32.70 a Shortleaf— Mh wishes +s 17.32 16.85] 2x8 
change : inch thick 1x8 18.52 17.01 | 2x8” 12 & 14 
Hang Longleaf.. .... ..--/Assorted - aahee wien 43.94 40.00)2%9, «+++: . -O1 | 2x8 
y lines. No. 2 .... 35.89 32.00] patterns Raspes *44.25 40.00 Lim wecae age a4 12 & 14... 18.47 16.33 eats tse 
re 1x3” flat B&better.. 35.68 33.00,8 -..---.. 42.75 40.00}1%12 ..... 0.89/16 ....... 18.70 18.01/19 & 14...923.25 
| Hat grain— No. 1 .... 34.64 29.19] 1x5&10 ...*50.94 44.00] Longleaf— 2x10” OO asia *23.00 
» Cali- B&better.. 35.86 37.24 Speen *62.50 59.00)1x8 ...... sown oct [12 & 14... 16.50 18.29] 2x19” ~~ ere 
‘ No. 1 .... 31.73 33.38 Surfaced Finish, 5&6/4 = seen 20.00 ..../16 ....... 17.20 19.34)12 & 14...*22.00 
needs No. 2 .... 25.00 23.25 10-20’ . thick— ere > ee ‘een waele ryt ie ee: weal a enanearinetsan: *24.00 
: ” “SO  seseee -49 ° eee . . PI Sis 
oes bebetter Tneb thick— 5&10 «.. 67.50 59.00] No.3 Shortleat §=[16 ©... 7. 18.92 20.50|%x1%" 4 
Shortleaf.. 62.77 58.3814 |....... 48.80 41.80 ee a 77.50 69.00 2x4” No. 1 Longleaf - : ae ry te 
Longleaf.. +--+ +9916 Jie eeeee 42.86 41.63) Ceiling, Standard 12 & 14... 24.58 21.99 , Dimension siti le kc Ope Ae . 
ngton- No. 1— pees: 45.72 41.89 Lengths , _ eee 24.34 23.10) 2%4 Timbers, 20 & Under, 
g ood? ko Oe. 
A mer; Shortleaf.. 52.00 46.00]1x10 ..... 51.00 49.77| %x4"— exe” -+926.00 .... No. 1 
meti- LAGMGME-s acor cee cewess 47.31 43.93 B&better.. 27.95 27.41/77° 14. 22.03 19.79 16 eeeeeee 27.00 ....|Longleaf— 
repar- No. 2 ....%33.00 28.75/12 ....... 64.25 64.22 No. ‘ac cco Om 2x6 3x4 & 4x4.*28.15 
par i P iat. | Sexan— 16 ....4.. 22.36 21.35 12 & 14... 24.00 ....|4x6—8x8.. 26.00 
1x4” flat Boe nce 5.37 56.00, Bébetter.. 27.44 27.22/28" [26 woceeee 25.00 ....]3&4x10 ..*34.00 
grain— 4, 6, 8.... 1 .... 25.76 24.65|12 & 14... 23.23 21.31 ' 2x8” 5x10-10x10 .... 
B&better.. 37.14 36.32]5&10 .... 62.58 62. 36 | 16 23.69 21.84 12 & 14 2&4 
° No. 1 ...- 84.48 33.87|12 .....-- 68.80 72.25 cA 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |) gn ( “2 ...... #6 “aoe 
| Pine No. 2 2... 18.387 18.93 ee - 33.70 34.29] 2x10 2x10 ~~ << ee, 
c— 12 25.45 24.76 Shortleaf 
Casing, Base & Jambjinch thick— |) 44 04 1x6 ...... iadinhaned | meerereem <a <i) Meee sree cor | Sxddedad... 22.61 21.01 
10-20) ile we ee eee : . = SE ses 2 26.90 25.21 14% ------- aa «+++ | 4X6—8x8.. 22.62 19.41 
B& better  paeeeeene 38.53 38.13 a RE ne EB 2 pee *30.00 ....|/3&4x10 |. 26.54 *26.00 
han §& 1%4..----- 53.65 50.6018 .......- 38.25 38.63 2x12 2x12” 5x10-10x10 25.50 22.00 
F than 1x6&8"":.. 60:35 51.06[1x8&i0 ... 43.20 42.56 1x4 ...... 16.87 15.86/12 & 14... 28.65 25.13 12 & 14...936.00 ....|3&4x12.. 29:35 2638 
y cold 1x5&10 .. 55.00 52.50)12 ....... 60.47 55.67,1x6 ...... 16.87 16.92/16 ....... 29.79 327.63 16 ....... *38.00 ....]5x12-12x12 28.50 27.93 
aprov- 
2 
p tow, WESTERN RED CEDAR NORTHERN HARDWOOD DOUGLAS FIR 
er are a are prevailing quotations f. o. b. , 
year’s Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25.—Prices for red | Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: [Special Air Mail to Amertcan Lumperman] 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 No.1 No.2 No.3 Rentiti: Cita eis WincOesenen , 
— ena ts & om oe Brown AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com | tions f. 0. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in 
Beveled Siding, %-inch et sa vanne 45.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 17.00 | mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
Clear “a” “RB” s/s awe ay p0.se 41.98 ry 2530 128 se Fo cape es and straight-car prices, 
f 20.00 oevcesoos J a i : x epending on the items, are from $1 to $3 
w_ be- -inch soscccccce es SESS yn 7 peeeeneee 60.00 63.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 | less: . . 
ritory G-INCh ...seeeeeeees 30.00 27.50 24.00 | Basswoop— Vertical Grain Flooring 
’ St Xandhine 60.00 50.00 42.00 26.00 18.00 B&btr. Cc D 
ir was Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch epee 65.00 55.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 | ix4 ............... $45.00 $35.00 $22.00 
S-fnah cccccess ineciaanessedconsteael $40.00 EE asides cit 68.00 68.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 | = “""' "rete . . 22. 
10-inch ....+. eannewn pebaberesedhendes 50.00 ae sesneen - 75.00 65.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 Fiat Grain Flooring 
iad SEGMEEE cicceccccecescesvcncnseecee --+ 60.00 ase paeian 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 reves | oy Babes. af D 
<avhekit : c : ‘ Axe EOE ES 4.00 $20.00 
tarift Finish, B&better, 82 or 4S, 8-18’ Se cicnnie Ca nC 7. 0 Ue vecseceewepmeews 30.00 28.00 $33.00 
ged poy oy oanar stock, ‘ t: No. 1 and | better, $85; or on Ceiling 
e, o. REI: <5 a nedianiskuee ckeceae : ' 7 
€ lots eM oss oi wlan cae acer Rie eee $45.00 | better, $70; or on grades, FAs, 86; No. 1, $60. a ee ad ee et 30 3 00 +00 
levels. Sn .- -. oo lc aeeasekecabeuenneeneed 56.06 | eee ete SEU OF OR STAGES, WAM, FOU; NO. 5, FOO. | IEE 2... .cccccsccccceces ‘ t ; 
“ee 60.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 Drop Siding, 1x6” 
f dry 1x12” errrrvrTeT Tyr TCT Tote 70.00 Harp MAaPLe— FAS Sel Com Com Com ’ a 
TOE sabanoence sadbnengeatekehoonenes . on vckenmnidioménineel $29.00 $27.00 $22.00 
teady 1X16”... cee cccccccccccecccccccccccecs 75.00 | 4/4 «..+.--- yp MBS By a BB a ee rrrerrerrrere 29.00 28.00 23.00 
teady, ee te sete Bh SIRI I $0.00 | 5/4 ........ 67.00 52.00 45.00 32.00 16.00 é 
ED. sc cccpdtagheenseeieesneseneetedes 90.00 | 8/4 ........ 75.00 60.00 50.00 34.00 16.00 commen Beards and Shipiap 
eB OA I RL SAIR ASSAILANT 95.00 | Benen 80.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 18.00 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
‘ | eee 80.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 18.00 | No. 1 .......... $18. 00 $19. 00 $19.00 $21.00 
. Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ eee 90.00 75.00 60.00 85.00 ..... | NO. 2 ....---4-- 14.0 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ming wet cachet cobeebedcbacessecsesTod FTE sovsecen 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ::... | No. 3 .......... 1100 11:00 11:00 11:00 
BY ee roe eaten aare scee SEES 1 SEZ accccccs 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 ..... No. 1 Common Dimension 
pan SE aesseees 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 spe 12’ 14’ 16° 18° 20° 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20, Odd Lengths | 16/4 ........ 150.00 135.00 115.00 a tebe 
. 2x 4 ....$20.50 $21.00 $22.50 $23.50 $22.50 
Titor Series 8000— mis ee. 2 No.8 | 3X ¢ 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 ~ 21.50 
td Listing under $3..........+-+eeeeeeees 64% | Sorr Eim— FAS &8S Com Com | 2x 8 1... 19.50 20.50 21.00 22:00 22.00 
uction Listing $3 and OVEr.....--++-++e+++eeee 59% 4/4 cccccoes 40.00 30.00" 22.00 17.00 ene ae : : y ar 
2x10 .... 21.50 22.00 2250 2450 24.50 
earcer Series 7000— oe Serreses see atte dese ines. | 2512 ..-. 28.60 38.50 $3.50 34.50 24.50 
niture Listing under $6........e+seeeeees oo a... ** ae 34.00 26.00 19.00 2x4, 8, $20.50; 2x4, 10, $21.50. 
it Listing $6 and over..... eeccccccsccons 10/4 kamal 55.00 39.00 28.00 abit Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.00. 
ritor ” op  .._—s\"sF- WE wanesens Y . nea 
th 7 Clear Lattice, 5/16", 4 to 100 lin. tt 4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$238. No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
sac iN oS dude lead giao ~<a No.1 No.2 No.3 her gaonee 
South Sn  cehesebagsenessesevedersaheibans 37 | Rock Eum— FAS Com Com Com | 4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and, _ 
| Bb akcinetal raat tat pentane et eal ye eee 4/4 ....02++ 65.00 ..... 40.00 21.00 16.00 4X12", S4S owe eee cee eee ee eee eee eeeees $17.50 
The § *R cesses cece 5/4 2.222. 7000 222.2 45.00 23:00 18.00 | 12x12 up to 20 foot....... 22... 17.00 
me of 6/4 .......- 75.00 ..... 650.00 23.00 18.00 IZE1B, 22 to 30 TOOt......cccscvcccccccs 18.00 
: S B Yh reneeuee $0.00 mes $5.00 38.08 21.00 
ated WEST COAST LOG 12/4 1.....:-100.00 ::::: 85.00 46.00 30.00 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
. ying Seattle, Jan. 25—Average prices of logs onsite FAS Sel a.§ me. > 
| con- are as follows: ; 4/4 9 .. 60.00 50.00 40.00 29.00 18.00 Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25.—Below are listed 
them Fir: No. 1, $25: No. 2, $20; No. 3, $12; | 544 [°°°°° 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 18.00 | average prices received for red cedar shingles 
, SO avvelbie 5.00 55. Y 1 
peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $26. | Retersa 70.00 60.00 48.00 37.00 18.00 | Sold direct to the trade: 
rward Cedar: Shingle logs, $15; lumber logs, $21. | 374 °°211!1! 80.00 70.00 58.00 40.00 19.00 Royals: 
hough Hemlock: No. 2&3, $9@9.60. ali i ~+ 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00 ..... | 1-247 4/2.....cceeeeeeeeereeererees $4.00—4.15 
i ee --. 95.00 80.00 75.00 46.00 ..... | 2-247 4/2.......ceeeeeeeeteerceces 2.80—2.90 
recent ; _  eeeteeeec 00 130.00 115.00 2... ccsee | 3-24" wc cccceeeerecececeeeeeeceees 1.80—1.90 
[Special telegram to American Lumaerman] an cc cesent 52.00 42.00 31.00 (1.00 fi0r: Pertections: 
rove- Portland, Ore., Jan. 28.—Log market quo- | 3/4 ........ ly’ art ey Beemer F< lee A pide Pee $3.20-3.35 
tations: No.1 No.2 No.3 2-18" 56/2% .....+.- daehedonse en ee ees 2.35-—2.40 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $9 Sorr Mapte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 3-18" B/2M 2. cece cree e ere eeeeeeee 1.80-1.90 
Red Fir: $13. Pl « :ened ets 50.00 45.00 39.00 26.00 16.50 XXXXX: 2 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $13 in oneness 55.00 45.00 42.00 27.00 18.00 | 1-16” 5/2 ........eee cece sree eeeeees $2.80-3.00 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@8. St vekenoes 65.00 50.00 47.00 32.00 18.00 | 2-167 5/2 ......ceeeeeeeeeneeeeeeess 1.95-2.10 
Spruce: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $16; No. 8, $11. Se savesias 70.00 655.00 62.00 $2.00 19.00 | 3-16” 5/2 ....... cece eeeeeeeeneenee 1.40-1.55 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Dec 20 to Jan. 11, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Se.ectrs. S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & war. 
C Select RL...... $44.64 $54.54 eeue 
D Select RL...... 34.36 esee $43.00 
SHop, S2S— 0.1 No. 2 
i cimshetud kekwwenewee eee $28.75 $21.21 
- ettveseheendaens eeu ewan’ 28.66 20.77 
Commons, S2 or 48S— No. 2 No. 3 
TR Tee ccoceedeescesesens $23.26 $18.85 
Sait Ts tscececdenneeaenen 27.0 19.39 
4/4 No. 4 Common S82 or 4S RWRL...$13.89 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 48S— 1x & wadr. 
© Belect Rlecccccccccccccccs $55.31 anes 
DD BONCE Bibsccccccccccccecse 42.16 $55.55 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
BES ccvccecccecees $36.28 $29.82 $22.27 
DEE seeceecenenes 64.38 39.29 26.23 
Utility 4/4, RWRL...- cece eececeecces eoee 
Sugar Pine 
1&8” 6/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. &wdr. & war. 
Meee... Wis cacces $73.27 $71.50 ori. 19 
C Select RL...... 68.01 63.00 00 
D Select RL...... 53.50 51.90 oe 63 
Suop, 828S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
DOE scsinaeveaneus $42.93 $29.86 $19.00 
SSG ccavecceeseses 41.66 27.40 eees 
SS srseceewaneane 54.86 28.04 23.50 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Dimension, No. 1, 2K4"....ccccccscceses $21.40 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8”".........++e08 21.14 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8”........++++- 20.66 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL........ 36.25 





APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan, 27.—Following are 
quotations on Appalachian hardwoods f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 


Wuite AsH— 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

0 Zee $55.00 $60.00 $65.00 $70.00 

No. 1 & Sel.... 38.00 45.0 48.00 50.00 

No. 2 com..... 25.00 28.00 29.00 31.00 
Rep OaK— 

ie Sf eae 65.00 75.00 80.00 90.00 

No. 1 & Sel.... 45.00 50.00 55.00 65.00 

No. 3 com....- 30.00 35.00 35.00 38.00 
Yettow Porrar— 

seme paieerh 80.00 85.00 88.00 95.00 

POE  geckenvias 55.00 60.00 63.00 68.00 

No. 1 & Sel 42.00 48.00 50.00 55.00 

| i ) Sees 30.00 32.00 34.00 35.00 
Wuite Oaxk— 

Pim... PAR. cee 80@8 90@95 95.00 105.00 

No. 1 & Sel.... 50.00 60.00 60.00 65.00 

No. 2 Com..... 30.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
Basswoop— 

ae skvcsnees 60.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 

No. 1 & Sel.... 43.00 45.00 45.00 50.00 

No. 2 Com..... 28.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
CuEestuT— 

i.) 7a 70.00 80.00 80.00 85.00 

No. 1 & Sel. 50.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 

No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ...-. .00 34.00 34.00 36.00 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan, 28.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— 66.00 Factory stock— 
ieee, Gr eae $26.00 
1x5—11” 55.00 Bee seesende 29.00 

| Eabineegen 32.00 

Bevel Siding— Se ic keaeal 34.00 

%x4"—B Sn ccexchal 36.00 
oaer teens 24.00 ae zeschent 36.00 
x6”"— 
aa a 4.00 
i eéasesads 32.00 Gree 
Plein 25.00 box ..$12.50@13.00 





GEORGIA ROOFERS 


Following is a condensed summary show- 
ing the average prices f. o. b. Georgia Main 
Line on dressed roofers, random lengths, re- 
octet by twenty mills for the week ended 
an. : 


BE 8 cccccccese $14.38 
BE ccccecvecs $11.25 TBIQO .ccccccsece 14.33 
TZ] nccccccees 14.65 URIS .cccccccce 15.16 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


o, Thowes are average sales prices, these 

b. mill figures pers based on shortleaf 

aE, obtained by rkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Jan. 25: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
qenbetter sasedeheetsrenesvawe 60.00 $59.00 
OE nce chained an eb ere eh kee 2.00 51.00 
No. 2 CidoewS CACAO oe keeee 35.00 34.00 
Flat grain— 
OO Se ee ee 38.00 38.00 
D eubaeeenveee6eseseoenens 34.00 33.00 
No. DP icsnackthehwaad eon nans 25.00 25.50 
Ceiling & Partition 
? Bé&better No.1 
ee $28.00 $26.00 
oo! EO eee 36.00 32.00 
Boston Partition, }4x4.......... 32.00 29.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
mepetter err TTT TTT TT Terr $32.00 $36.00 
Cee heeiehsebae ded daddekeee 30.00 33.00 
No * 1teenehtnbdtnnaneeenences 25.00 26.00 
y ‘aman Sustnsed, B&better 12 
4/ $42 00 $50.00 $43.00 $44.00 $50.00 $71.00 
He --» 62.00 68.00 63.00 63.00 68.00 si. 00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
Ee 2 ccckeeus wee. 00 ese. oe ty 00 $52. 00 
a svenseenaue 1.00 52.00 
Moldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under.................. 5% 
a, a _ PR rer 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$34.00 $32.00 $36.00 $50.00 
No. 3.1 1200 18:80 1800 ssoo 
b+ Bad a ‘ 14. 14.0 
Shiplap, me Bet. cxce Gee Bee as oe 
No. 2.. 18.00 18.50 19.00 26.00 
No. 3.. 12.00 13.50 14.00 14.00 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
Pr ee re ee $26.00 $21.50 
OR A reer ate 5.0 19.00 
2x OP lek Gite hah ah uw diane ewe 6 eda A 25.00 21.00 
SI ~ tick th Sth Site ah eee bw hare Ga 27.00 22.00 
EY Hid Sd amare an tet 31.00 24.00 
e Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
a Se ES PAN iO CAE $3.75 
OER INE DIR ERROR: 3.0 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
et cansete, Pa ” logical points of 
n—Memphis an ohnso a es 
and Alexandria, La . a 


24 x1 4" %x2” %x1%” 


Clr, qtd. wht....$89 $70.00 $57.00 5.00 

Clr. qtd. red..... 72:00 62.00 49.00 +t5 00 

Sel. qtd. wht. 61.00 52.00 45.00 39.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 54.00 47.00 40.00 39.00 

Clr. pln. wht. 62.00 52.00 49.00 40.00 

Cir. pin. red..... 57.00 50.00 45.00 40.00 

Sel. pIn. wht.... 50.00 39.00 40.00 34.00 

Sel. pln. red..... 48.00 42.00 37.00 36.00 

No. 1 com, wht.. 43.00 33.00 33.00 30.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 42.00 35.00 32.00 30.00 

Pe D Oiscreces 27.00 25.00 17.00 17.00 
ax2” Bx1 4" x3° 

Clr. qtd. wht $67.00 $65 $75.00 

Clr. qtd. red 2.00 60.00 66.00 e 

Sel. qtd. wht. 53.00 51.00 53.00 

Sel. qtd. red 53.00 51.00 52.00 

Clr. pln. wht. 55.00 52.00 67.00 

Clr. pln. red 53.00 52.00 62.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 50.00 48.00 48.00 

Sel. pin. red.... 49.00 47.00 43.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 37.00 40.00 sees 

No. 1 com, red.. 46.00 37.00 36.00 cece 

Fe 25.00 24.00 eases 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
?#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fe-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For }#{- 
inch stock, g: for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fe-inch, $3.5 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 18, 1936, totaled 1,226,436 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 54,555 cars (an in- 
crease of 16,236 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 21, 1935); coal, 293,495 
cars; grain, 66,490 cars; livestock, 28,820 cars; 
ore, 12,550 cars; coke, 17,442 cars; merchandise, 
297,462 cars, and miscellaneous 455,622 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 18 show an increase of 217,773 cars above 
the amount for the two weeks ended Dec. 21, 
1935. 
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ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


All Porta C. i. f. for West Coast Fir and 
Hemlock 
Prices are based upon the current inter- 
coastal water rate for rough stock, of $12.50 
per thousand feet. 


Handling charges beyond “ships tackle” 
vary at each port. When figuring back haul 
freight—dock to delivery point—base on near- 
est quarter dollar—if fraction is 12% cents 
or more, add 25 cents; if less than 12% cents, 

rop. 

Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 


B&btr 
F.G. V.G. 
i uncer ecnnaewiaeewaaaewn $32.25 $49.25 
i wsektoesnevarkienaadwaes 33.75 51.25 
2 Sheets 9:0 @ Od. 4-H ace Se! ts ee 37.00 53.00 
init hives ehis ace aia ee an 35.00 51.50 
De” exscnde cenkiateehicnaue 34.00 51.00 
Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 
B&bt = —" 
LCC TCC $28.00 $26.00 $21.75 
i” eesenbeneeees 28.50 26.50 22.25 
DE eeeiewevensene 30.75 28.25 24.00 
OT a Sarangi tee aarieiatta 32.00 29.50 25.25 
TEXG” onc ceccccccees 35.00 33.50 29.25 
ae” «anendeseewens 35.75 34.25 30.00 
Fir Siding K.D. 

Bé&btr. — ory 
1x6” 4 to 20 feet....$35.25 $33.75 $29.50 
Fir Finish 6-20’ 

Bé&btr B&btr. 

F.G. V.G. 

Ce sas xcnendvandeweweneues $40.75 $47.75 
Oe pe eee eres 39.75 46.75 
DE” at dcntwesa seni eandeaee 45.50 52.50 
ke kon Ci eeAR eek eee 43.25 50.25 
ll ee eee 44.25 61.25 
De 2biucit eine tare esate n ion 54.25 61.25 
EY ok be hos iaceh coi ge heen re ic Oe 59.00 66.00 


For 5/4 and 6/4 add $5.00 to one inch price. 
For 2 inch add $2.00. 


Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
Bé&btr. C. 
V.G. V 


A .G. 

BFGRIO”§ § ccvecdsceeceeesenssane $66.50 $56.50 
lll ere errr 71.75 61.75 
OO ll ae eee 66.75 56.75 
DEE” § <bid pewc kaa yaa ee ate 72.00 62.00 

Eave Gutters 10-40’ 

oaé GME GRE. ccccccccocceveserscvcecees $52.00 
DE 6566600406660 06S ELERER COCO COCR CD 52.25 
a p0seeeeeees $060:66600065000 000000806 62.50 


Fir Dimension and Plank 


2-inch fir dimension, green, surfaced to %4 
inch off. 

No. 1 common fir—15% No. 2. 

For straight No. 1 common, add $1. 

Following are wholesale prices to dealer, 
ec. i. f. at ships tackle at all ports. Handling 
charges at each coast port vary, as does 
ee or back haul charges to delivery 
point. 


2x3 2x4 2x6 2x8 2x10 2x12 

6 $25.00 $27.25 $24.25 $26.00 $23.50 $24.00 
8 26.25 29.25 26.25 28.00 25.50 25.50 
10 26.75 29.75 27.25 28.00 27.00 27.50 
12-14 27.25 28.00 29.25 29.00 28.50 28.75 
16-20 29.75 30.25 29.75 29.50 29.00 30.25 
22-24 34.75 32.25 31.75 31.00 30.50 31.75 
26-32 38.75 35.00 33.25 32.50 32.00 32.75 

Fir Timbers 

Cc. i. f. prices, dressed, range from $30.25 
for 6x6 to $31.25 for 18x18” lengths 8’ to 


20’; $31.25 to $33.25 in lengths 22’ and 24’; 
$32. 25 to $33.50 in lengths 30’ to 40’, No. 1 
common, 15%, No. 2. 


For No. 2 common, deduct $3.50 per M from 
above; No. 3 common, deduct $6.50. 


For lengths 41’ to 100’ call for special 
quotations. 
Boards 


Inch common fir and/or hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20° S48. 


For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 


For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 


For matching and beading, add 50 cents. 


No. 115% 

No. 2 No. 2 No.3 Rough 

Com Com Com. Add 
OE Peers. $24.75 $23.25 $22.25 $4.50 
ee 26.25 25.25 22.25 4.75 
ee eeéuen 26.25 25.00 22.50 4.50 
Ps 26.25 25.00 22.50 4.50 
Sea. wawewe 26.75 25.50 23.00 4.25 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mie 
report the following prices realized f. o b. 
goortag mill basis, during the week ended 


First Third 
POPE ee TCC rT T $65.05 $45.01 


Second 
$56.99 
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Northeasterners ''Get Set" 


(Continued from Page 50) 


about matters opposed than about matters fa- 
yored. It will have more influence when it 
gives more attention to the things it does want. 
The referenda, however, are of the greatest 
importance in formulating policies. 


Exhibits Are Educational 


This 42nd convention is being held in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, and the exhibits are unusu- 
ally extensive, attractive and educational. A 
School of Selling Methods was held yesterday, 
conducted by Clifford O. Magenheimer, the 
Field Secretary. 

The Old Guard Dinner was held last night 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


under the chairmanship of Benjamin W. Down- 
ing. 

The concluding feature of the first business 
session was the showing of the sound film, 
“Home of the Wooden Soldiers,” prepared and 
presented by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

This evening there is being held the “Lumber 
Camp Dinner”; an informal affair intended for 
the renewal of old friendships and the making 
of new ones. 





Tue Canyon Creek Archer’s Game Reserve 
maintained by the U.S. Forest Service in the 
Malheur National Forest, Oregon, was opened 
to hunting of wild game for archery devotees 
by the 1935 State legislature. Archers are con- 
sidered good sportsmen. 
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Uses Plywood Basketball Floor 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 25.—Found—another 
use for Douglas fir plywood. It makes an 
excellent basketball floor. A basketball floor 
made from this material, manufactured by the 
Harbor Plywood Co., of this city, is being 
tried out with great success this season in the 
athletic pavilion of the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. The new floor replaced one 
built of end-matched eastern maple flooring, 
having unsupported end-matching. The cost of 
the plywood floor was only about two-thirds 
that of the maple floor. At the end of the sea- 
son the bolts holding the panels in place will 
be removed and the panels will be stacked in 
storage until next season. 





— 








ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 














Abesto Mfg. Co............. Crowell & Spencer Lbr. Co., er pr omg Flooring Co. 54 Red River Lumber Co., The.. 7 
Alderman & Sons Co. D, W... ih pikenveeeikkshenereinn 8 Kurth Lumber Mfg. Co...... Rib Lake Lumber Co........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... Curtis Companies Service Lacey Co., James D.......... 24 Richard Shipping Corp....... 65 
American Logging Tool Co... 24 rere rr en Lackey Lbr. Co., 8. E........ Robbins Flooring Co........ 
American Lumber & Treating Lennon Wallpaper Co........ 53 Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co.... 
Davenport Hotel............ 69 ¢ p estes th P 
Winscvescorverusess neve. Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Libbey-Owens-Ford GlassCo.. 9 oofers Group Page......... 
American Sheet & Tin Plate -_" Lindsey Wagon Company. ... Roosevelt The............... 

_ ere “anion Dierks Lumber & Coal Go... = 6 +~© Long Lake Lumber Co....... Ruberoid Co., The........... 
American Steel & Wire Co...10-11 pinion & Sons, Inc.. Henry... Love Wagon Co............. St. Moritz Hotel............ 12 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 22 Du Pont de Nemours & Co Lowe Brothers Co., The..... Sallis Lumber Co............ 65 
Angelina County Lumber Co. . | -sciepipmeneepeepdipeiert, Lumbermen’s Credit Assn. ... Samson Cordage Works. ..... 87 
Angelina Hardwood Co....... E ise C : Th . 85 Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Sawyer Goodman Co......... 
Antrim Iron Co., .........-.. nterprise Vo, The.......... Sa Ca aaae Seal-All Clip Co............- 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co... Ethel Lamber Co........-.-- Gf Luthi &Co., F.C........-... 72 Schuette Co., Wm....-.-.... 64 
Arkansas Lumber Co........ Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co. Maisey & Dion 72  Sewall, James W............ 53 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau... 6 Firestone Tire & RubberCo.. 2 nganp _Pr-aibeag ar Tit Mfe ’ Div. Shevlin Pine Sales Co........ 8 
Armstrong Cork Products Co 16  Fiexible Steel Lacing Co...... 86 of Rabestos-Manhattan. Inc. Shimer & Sons. Inc., 8. J..... 86 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Marietta Paint & Color Co. 18 Sisalkraft Co., The.......... 
Atkins & Co., E.C.......... 67 era 59 Marquart Frame & Sash Co.. Smith, Inc., H. Dixon........ 


Atlantic Lumber Co......... 


Ford Motor Company........ 


Mathieu, Limited, J. A 


Smith Lumber Co., Ralph L.. 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.... 22 wgauk Seattle Lbr. Co... Solvay Sales Corporation. .... 
Babcock Co., W. W., The.... 63 Fordyce Lumber Co......... 6 + me yg pote on as Soule Steam Feed Works..... 85 
Balsa Wood Co. Inc., The.... 24 Frantz Manufacturing Co.... Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. Southern Lumber Co......... 6 
Barber Asphalt Co., The...... 88 Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 6 Menominee Indian Mills. .... 12 Southern Pine Ass’n.......... 
Barrett Co., The............ General Motors Truck Co. ... 89 Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd.... 8 Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 61 
Bay De Noquet Co.......... Gilchrist-Fordney Co........ 57 Metropolitan Building Co.... Spain & Co., H.M.......... 24 
B. C. Spruce Mills, Ltd... ... 22 Glidden Co., The............ Michigan-California Lumber Spokane Pine Products Co.... 
Bell Lumber Co............. Grasselli Chemical Co., The. : . OU cates hancie tie’ 20 Standard Lime & Stone Co... 49 
Benson Hotel. capsrgccats** 69 Griffith Stave Co.,Geo.C.... 64 Mileor Steel Co. € Gig tag os e — = ererre o 
entiey Lumber Uo., J. A.... e i umber Co. of Ga., Inc. . niey Works, 1he......... 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.... Spe ee rehes Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H.... 85 Stephenson Co.,I........... 


Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills. . 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 


Hines Lumber Co., Edw...... 
Holland Lumber Co i ae 


Moore Dry Kiln Company. ... 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Stevens, Chicago, The........ 
Sr 85 


Bradley Lumber Sales Co..... 85 : . Sumter Lumber Company, Inc. 
See hie, ce. o......... ee ere sages varsrin i = ne pe Py og ee Tegter Heed, Wa........... 
Bruce Ge. M. b.........:+. olley-Terre Se ational Lead Co.......... 13 Semen Cael 3 ERR 
Buck. Frank R. & Co 72 Holt Hardwood Company..... 18 Nebraska Bridge Supply & aro + 
Builders Commercial Agency.. 72 Holt Lumber Company....... 18 PR Rates eickvasensds's 6 CO... eevee ences eee es 10-11 
Seer ata ag SE Mh EEE ncccerctee eens 53 Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ 72 Thunder Lake Lumber Co... 
a yP ial Hotel McAlpin.............. New York State College of — Guaranty Corp., The.. 
C : Co Hotel Pennsylvania.......... 6 I ntcimicnnnsoncine 5 — ay po Company... 63 
a gale agg be "| | eS 86 Nicholson File Go........... S oe eee .-...- . 
asein Mfg. Co., of America, Hotel Tuller................- 86 North Bangor Slate Co...... 53 Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Co. 20 
on: ie alae aia Hota Whiteon Lenicinatis a“ ag a ey Cooperage & U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries10-11 
: 2 ces: Sart? * cata Huss Lumber Co............ amber CO. .....2scccees Vanlandingham, Walte 73 
Certain-teed Products Corp. -. Huttic Mfc. C 87 anlandingham, wWaiter...... 
Chapman & Co., A. D....... pein * aothte-< eden ae ait O’Brien Varnish Co., The... .. Von Platen-Fox Company.... 54 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co... 65 International HarvesterCo... 21 Oconto Company...... ich Webster Lumber Co., H. E... 
Chevrolet SS > Se Ivory aa 24 Ostrander Railway & Timber Weidman Lumber Co........ 54 
Christiansen SS er Jackson & Tindle, Inc........ Gi css cumeene teen ees eeee Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 54 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co..... Jackson Lumber Co.......... Ozark Oak Flooring Co., Inc.. 57 Western Red Cedar Lumber. . 
— ——  honebnsueace ss 72 Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. .. Parker and Sons Co., Ira..... meg, Hod Sales Co ....... 17 
seg 0., “Tr stansecees Johns-Carroll Lumber Co..... Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co....... La ng oe Co..... 90 
Clos Va — ad paces 8 Johns-Manville.............. 4-5 Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.... Wi a sg if L od be mpany 
Te Cas Ee Connains Johnson Lumber Corp.,C. D. 20 Philippine Mahogany Mfrs. Williame & Vorie Lbr Co. 57 
r. -aglresmatad nt Jones Lumber Co............ Import Assn., Inc.......... Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills 64 
Pi cde ey ea sane Wie Wadia th 85 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co... Lt. apa r ar ~ ee. Mills 24 
Columbia ned e:---EeS ents. Pittsburgh Steel Co......... 14-15 Wie 5 ew Pie nnd ae 
awe roc] Ste 1 Cor respec 19 eaiicen Steel & Wire ‘* 4g Polson Lumber & Shingle Co... b= ee Mich; “Lb Co 24 
Coronade Hotel” ai King & Thurston es Putman, Chas B............- Wisvensia-Blehiosn Pose... 
Crater Lake Lumber Co...... 69 King Lumber Co., The....... Ranetite Mfg. Co........ ase Wood Conversion Co........ 
Crosby Lumber & Mfg. Co... Kinzel Lumber Co .......... Rankin-Benedict Underwriting ’ 
Croseett Lumber Co......... Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ ieiitthianstiakipbanas Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co... 
Crossett-Western Co......... Kneeland-Bigelow Co........ 24 Red Cedar Shingle Bure....au 23 Zimmerman., F,M.......... 


Directory of Products Advertised in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be found on following two pages. 
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Employees Organize to Help 
Lift Plant's Tax Burden 


WIs., 


Oconto, 


wood companies, 


Jan. 27.—More than 200 em- 
ployees of the Holt Lumber and Holt Hard- 
threatened with the loss of 
their jobs should the firms move out of the 
city as a result of the present tax dispute, have 
organized to protect their interests. 
sen was elected to head the group, with the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


zation, 


Ole Han- 
present. 


following officers: 
president ; 


meeting. 
Louis Youngs, 
compose this committee. 
employees followed a talk by W. A. Holt at a 


recent dinner, at which 325 employees were 


A. G. Fulton, 


Henry Derpinghause, vice 
Robert Fulton, secretary, and Herb 
Milan, treasurer. The group also named a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution for the organi- 
which will be presented at an early 
Alphonse Eparvier, 
Awalt Falk and Al Merline 
The action by the 
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Buys Billion Feet of 
Oregon Timber 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 25.—One billion feet 
of fir and several million feet of Port Orford 
cedar in southwestern Oregon, owned by the 
California & Oregon Lumber Co., were sold 
recently to J. R. Thompson and associates of 
Marshfield. The Thompson Timber Co. is-now 


being organized, and expects to open new lum- 
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Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 
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A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bl—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
Cl—West Virginia Hemlock 
D—Northern Cedar 


Amtrios. Tem CeO. cescsese abe 
Bay De Noquet Co........ ed 
Christiansen Co., C. M...acd 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw....abce 
Holland Lbr. Co., E. M..acd 
mes Tambor CO. ccscccces ed 
Jackson & Tindle, Inc...abc 
Kerry & Hanson, Flooring 


Gk onwnseraneeteandéers abd 
meee BOP: Gia acctceeves ac 
Mathieu, Ltd., J. A.....-:; abk 
Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. 

FE, evccccccceeeenecoes acd 


Menominee Indian Mills.abcd 
Northwestern Cooperage & 


Libr. Ce., TRO. ccccece abcde 
Oconto Company.......... cd 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co. ...acd 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer 

GH. ccccccceceesscoccecs ac 
Sawyer Goodman Co...... ad 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co...... a 
Stange Lbr. Co........+++-ac 
Stephenson Co., I....... abcd 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 
Co. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Lbr. 
GO. coccecsecececesoseces ac 


Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co...ac 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 


Alderman & Sons Co., 
D. W. 


eteeeoenetoccessece ef 
Angelina County Lbr. Co....e 
Arkansas Lumber Co...... e 
WOES TAG. GOecccsevessveses e 
Bentley Lbr. Co., J. A..... e 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co...... e 
Bruce Co., BE. L...... ccevee® 


Burton- Swartz Cypress Co.. f 
Chapman & Dewey Lum- 
ber Co. ° 
Clancy Co., L@OR.ccccccceces e 
— Lbr. & Creosoting 


(eceebchedcateeasenes e 
Conroe Lumber ‘Co batneaeen e 
Crowell & Spencer Lbr. 
Cie Bs BOs ccresecccces e 
Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., | f 


Ethel Lumber Co.......... e 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
CH. ccceccccccceccccecoee 


Florida Louisiana Red 


Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co..... f 
Huss Lumber Co........... ft 
Jackson Lumber Co........ e 
Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co..e 
Johns-Carroll Lbr. Co..... e 
Jones Lbr. Co........ coccec® 
King & Thurston.......... e 
King Lbr. Co., The...... ee 
Kurth Lumber Co.......... e 
Lackey Lbr. Co., 8S. E...... e 


Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd..e 
Mills Lbr. Co. of Ga., Inc...e 


Peavy-Moore Lbr. Co...... e 
Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co...... e 
Sallis Libr. Co... cccccccces e 
Smith, Inc., H. Dixon...... e 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc....e 
Tremont Lumber Co...... ef 
Trout Creek Lumber Co..... e 
Vanlandingham, Walter....e 
Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co....e 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 


Caddo River Lbr. Co 
Crossett Lbr. Co...... ococll 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co..... 4 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..g 
Fordyce Lbr. Co........... 
Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc..g 
Southern Lbr. Co..........- g 





H—Aromatic Red Cedar 
Bradley Lbr, Sales Co..... h 


Thunder Lake Lbr. Co...acd Cypress C0.....ccceeecees f — $s ss eeecees . 
Toledo Guaranty Co....abicl Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc..e . see ee eeee 
Von-Platen-Fox Co........ ac Gilchrist-Fordney Co.......e i—Noerth Carolina Pine ° 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Henderson-Molpus Co...... e ’ 

Ge: cevebvecsesecedsos ajlmrs Hill-Behan Lbr. Co........ e Schuette Co., Wm........ ais 
Ba cccozces a Magnolia ...1 Christiansen Co., C. M..abdhm Menominee Bay ones 
Basswood ..b Maple (Hard Cisar Brothers...... adhimnqg Lbr. Co...... abdhmn 
Beech ...... © and Soft).m Dibert, Stark & Brown Menominee Indian 
_— pee d = eeeeee - Cypress Co., Ltd..... —— Mills ..... a .-bdhmn 
Cc sere @ SORE secee Ethel Lumber Co......... ino Northwestern Cooperage & 
Chestnut ...f Sycamore ..p Exchange Sawmills Sales BS GE éovncticccennnel 
Cottonwood pelo .....4 Co, 

ie 8 be a r Vestress cc; =e aoe ‘ian ‘ae. ‘ Oconto Company .....bdhmn 
eee oreign ros n w Rained 
Gum ....... i Woods > Frost Lumber Industries, — — = Mfr. in 
Hickory .-4 Mahogany ..t ee  ceecuee as ...-achijing Gaseee Pn n _— kst 
Philippine .k Balsa ...... Hill-Behan Lbr. Co......ino — toe the Ce..... pot nse 

Hines Lbr. Co., Edw..adhmn Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Algermen & Sons Co., Holland Lbr. ney ie 
Wessngsereseress aneg B. Mu wceeeresecceee abdhm = sajlis Lumber Co.......- ino 
Ph Bet Hardwood Co....ni Holt Lumber Co. coeee .-bdhm Sawyer Goodman Co...bdmn 
Antrim Iron Co........ cdmn Jackson & Tindle, Inc.bedhm Stange Lbr. Co......... dmn 
Atlantic Lumber Co....acgin er & Hanson ine — an Stephenson Co., I......cdmn 
Balsa Wood Co., Inc., The..u —s_winge) Thr stir’ ” hectic Thunder Lake Lbr. Co.bdhm 
, , Kinzel Lbr, Co...... ---dmn iafe G ty c 

Bay De Noquet Co....bdmn Kneeland-Bigelow Co......m Telede Guaranty Corp., 


Bradley Lbr. Sales Co....cin 
Bruce Co., E. L..abchijlmno 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
GO cocevesdeccses aghimnp 


SASH DOORS, COLUMNS, 
MILLWORK 


Clay Equipment Corp. 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 

Huttig Mfg. Co. 

Marquart Frame & Sash Co. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 


WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 


Luthi & Co., F. C.........us 
Maisey & Dion......adhimnq 
Meadow River Lumber 

GO. cocccesceve .-..-bdfmno 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Red River Ubr. Co. 
Spokane Pine Products Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


GO evcccesecesee MCS 
Tremont Lumber Co...ching 
Von-Platen-Fox Co...abdhm 


Williams & Voris Lbr. 
Ms bereoesestveerseras ino 


SHINGLES 
Northern Cedar ............ a 
Western Red Cedar....... -b 
CGD cccscccccceqocces A | 
Redwood ...... Srbsenenune d 
Bay De Noquet Co......... a 
Holley Terrell Lbr. Co..... c 
Holt Lumber Co........... a 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co...... b 
Menominee Bay Shore 

Bee Gerceeeceescossvees a 


Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co..b 


J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Engelmann) 
L—Spruce (Sitka) 
M—Western Red Cedar 
N—Western Hemlock 
O—Port Orford Cedar 


B C Spruce Mills, Ltd..... k 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills.j 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co........ j 
Crossett-Western Co........ j 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
CO. coccevecsessccece jkmm 
Hill- ‘Behan Be, CO. cccvsses j 
Johnson Lumber Corp., 
G. Bh cccss deeb Ranedes jin 
Mathieu TAG, J. Mecvecse abk 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co...jmn 
oy. ~“and Lbr. & Shingle 
 wsiveacesswendeeti+ 
Ostrander Railway & 7 
Timber Co.....--+++ee++0% j 


ee Lumber & Snenets 


Smith ‘Lor. Co., Ralph 
veerovenedeeneseses jkn 
Twin City Lbr. & Shingle 
GR ceccocvedbesesscoses 
Vanlandingham, Walter. Fo aon 
Western Red Cedar 
LUMDOP .ccccccccccccces m 
Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Cc peucwedtatecenees ajmst 
w Long maven Lumber 
ebnesereeenanee jkmn 
a “Lumber Sales 
i sawanveseenneen re jkmst 


Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills 


Weidman Lbr. Co...abdhmn 
w qeenetn Land & Lor. 


CO Serer reer --a 
Se ee ee om 
Se ee ) 
DE cnpaminnsasenesecaee d 
TS. wekecnsdesnceasacevens e 
Alderman & Son Co., 

ctu debsssbveennees ede 
Bradley Lbr. Sales ‘Co rere e 
Bruce Ca., BB. Lncocccces ade 
ypu ‘& Dewey tamer * 


Saghenge Sawmills Sales. 
Frost Lumber ‘Industries. ° ‘e 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..e 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C...e 
Holt Hardwood Co.......bde 
Kary & Hanson Flooring P 
i cvcecccovces Cone iahkes 


Northwestern Geoperage & 


Lumber Co., The....... a 
Oconto Company.. coccee® 
Peee Senaer & Shingle » 

eb seensbeeneuteks ‘ ‘ 
Putman, Chas. Tb veanesene b 
Rib Lake Ladr. Co. ...ccccee a 
Sawyer Goodman Co......a 


Stephenson Co., I.......... a 
ba City Lbr. & Shingle 


Vanlandingham, Walter....b 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.....b 
White River Lbr. Co.......b 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements will be found on preceding page. 


oe 


P—California Pine 
Q—California Sugar Pine 
R—Redwood 
Clover Valley Lbr. Co 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co........ r 
Michigan-California 

Lumber Co... 
Red River Lumber Co..... pq 
— Lbr. Whe ae 


Cheedeosengeseeceoes pqo 
S—Idaho White Pine 
T—Ponderosa Pine 
U—Western Larch 
Anaconda Copper Min- 
RO TO as we caus ecnievcss t 
— Coleman Lbr. Co., 
Tre T eT or rT Tee Tere t 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Cocccccccceveseceese st 
Hill. ‘Behan Ie, eee t 
BO Bae Gc ccdscceceses t 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co...... t 
Long Lake Lbr. Co...... kstu 
Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co...... st 
Michigan-California 
EMNGE COs cccccteccciase pt 
Schuette Co., Wm........ ais 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co..... t 


q 
Southwest Lbr. Mills, Inc...t 
ene Pine Products 


mh RT Walter. ‘} 
Willapa Harbor Lbr. Mills. 
at spree Sales 


Wisconsin-Michigan Lbr. 
Co admn 


Yawkey-Bissel Lbr. Co..dmn 


FLOORING 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co....... d 
Kneeland-McLurg Floor- 
TE, GBascccesecn ererr 


Northwestern Cqperage & 
Lumber Co., ab 
Capet Oak Siveshea Ge. 


m...% Moore Lbr. Co....... ° 
Robbins Flooring Co..... abde 
— Lumber & Veneer 
Stephenson Co., I. 
Tremont Lumber Co. pwew aus e 
Vanlandingham, Walter...de 
woo Lumber Co., 


ee eee eeeseeesesese ee sO 


Wells Lumber Co., J. W..bd 
Williams & Voris Lbr. Co..e 
bt. ~agpnsaey Land & Lbr. 

Be ssesoeee 


eee eeeeree el 


Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. .bde 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


Winton Lumber Sales Co...b 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..a 


D FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR PLANKS 


Bradley Lbr. Sales Co. 
Bruce Co., 

Robbins Flooring Co. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 
TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
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ber markets in the Orient, Australia and South 
Harbor improvements at Brookings 


America. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


and Crescent City are expected to facilitate 


foreign shipments. 


manager, 
Portland Jan. 22), 


New equipment is soon to 
be installed in the sawmill at Brookings, and 
extensive dock buildings constructed there. Mr. 
Thompson and Norman Barnes, his foreign sales 
are now in the Orient (they left 
studying that market and 
signing contracts to furnish logs and lumber. 





THe “smoke tree” 


of Greece produces the 
yellowest wood in the world. 


270 additional men. 


Canadian Puts on Extra Shift to 
Supply U. S. Market 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27.—The Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., operating at Fraser Mills, 
B. C., has now started its night shift, employing 
This extra shift will work 
the mill at two-thirds capacity. A total of over 
five hundred more men than at this time last 
year is now being employed. Last October a 
night shift of over 200 men was added to the 
door factory, and several weeks ago the veneer 


plant was put on a double shift. 


8] 


The Canadian 


Western Lumber Co. now employs 1,300 men. 
The mill is cutting about 400,000 feet every 


24 hours. 


being enjoyed. 


Stocks are running very low, and 
company Officials admit that it is anticipating 
a large export trade, following the revival of 
business with the United States. 
the demand for fir doors in Great Britain is 
being strongly maintained. Last year the com- 
pany built a modern veneer plant at a cost of 
$100,000, and an active demand for veneers is 


In addition, 
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BUILDING PAPER 
Ruberoid Co., The 
jisalkraft Co., The 

CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., L. 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
CEMENT 
WATERPROOFING 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Ranetite Mfg. Co. 
COLORS IN OIL 

National Lead Co. 
CORRUGATED SHEET 
METAL 

Mileor Steel Co. 


FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Columbia Steel Company 
(U. 8. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
a Coal, Iron & R. R. 
0. 
(U. 8S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
GATES—Steel 
American Steel Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
GLASS 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS 

Nelson & Co., Gilbert 
APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 

ESTI TIMATORS 

Lacey Co., The James D. 

Sewall, James - 

Spain ‘& Co., H. M. 

FINANCIAL 


Builders Commercial Agency 
Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


AXES AND LOGGING 
TOOLS 

American Logging Tool Co. 
BATTERIES 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mtg. Div. 
=. Raybestos - Manhattan, 


BRAKE LINING AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
CUTTER HEADS 

Shimer & Sons, Inc., 8S. J. 
DOGS, SET WORKS, ETC. 
Kent Machine Co. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLUE—Waterproof 
Casein Mfg. Co., of America, 
Inc., The 


HARDW ARE—Builders’ 
Stanley Works, The 


INSULATION 


Armstrong Corp Products Co. 
Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Ruberoid Co., The 

Standard Lime & Stone Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


KITCHEN UNITS 


Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


LADDERS 

Babcock Co., W. W. 
LINSEED OIL 
Archer-Daniels- ~are Co. 
National Lead Co 


LOG CABIN SIDING 


Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Kinzua Pine Mills Co 
Red River Lumber Co. 


METAL ACCESS DOORS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL CORNER HEAD 


Milcor Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Milcor Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


NAILS 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


OVERHEAD DOOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Stanley Works, The 


PAINT, ENAMEL, 
VARNISH 


Glidden Company 
Lowe Brothers 
nom Paint & Color Co., 


The 
O’Brien Varnish Co., The 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


PLASTER BOARD 


Certain-teed Products Corp. 
National Gypsum Co. 


PLASTER LATH 


Johns-Manville 
Milcor Steel Co 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 


Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 

Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co. 

Northwestern - nee & 
br. Co., 

Red River tne. Co. 

Sawyer Goodman Co. 


Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


POSTS—Steel 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PRICE CARD MOULDING 
Zimmerman, F. M. 


ROOFING CLIPS 
Seal-All Clip Co. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Barrett Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 
SIDING—Asbestos, Asphalt 
Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Barrett Co., The 

Carey Co., The Philip 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING—Slate 
North Bangor Slate Co. 


ROOFING—Steel 
or arom Sheet & Tin Plate 
te) 


(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Columbia Steel Company 
(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Mileor Steel Co. 
ne ~egemaens Cval, Tron & R. R. 
0. 
(U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 


SASH-CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


HOTELS 


Benson 
Coronado 
Davenport Hotel Co. 
Hollenden 
Lennox 
McAIpin 
Pennsylvania 
President 
Roosevelt 

St. Moritz 
Stevens 

Tuller 
Whitcomb 
William Taylor 


INSURANCE 


Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co 

Raskin Benedict Underwrit- 
ing Co. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Metropolitan Building Co. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Buck & Co, Frank R. 


SAP STAIN PREVENTIVES 


Chapman & Co., A. D. 


a ag de Nemours Co., 
nc., . . 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 
TIMBER SALES AND 


PURCHASES 
Lacey Co., The James D. 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Bruce Co., E. L. 

TREATED PRODUCTS— 
Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling 


Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 


American Creosoting Co. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


DRY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 
& CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
FILES 
Nicholson File Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
CHEMICALS 


Solvay Sales Corp. 


INJECTORS, VALVE 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 


Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDERS 
American Logging Tool Co. 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
American Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Studebaker 


PORTABLE SAWMILLS 


Kent Machine Co. 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


POWER PLANT EQUIP- 
MENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — 
Enterprise Co., The 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Co., The 

Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


SAWS, KNIVES, TOOLS 


Atkins & Co., E. C. 

Disston & Sons, os Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co. H, 
Nicholson File Co. 


SCREENS—Window 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co. 


SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 


Celotex Co. ? 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 
WALL PAPER 

Lennon Wall Paper: Co. 


WALLSEALERS AND 

PRIMERS 

Casein Mfg. Co. of America, 
Inc., The 

National Lead Co. 


WHITE LEAD 
National Lead Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES—Metal 
Clay Equipment Corp. 


WINDOWS—Combination 
Storm Sash and Screen 


Marquart Frame & Sash Co. 


WINDOWS— Insulated 


Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co. 

Colfax Lumber & Creosoting 
Co. 


Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crossett-Western Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 


Nebraska Bridge Sup. & Lbr. 
Co. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


SPARK LUGS 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
STEAM FEEDS 

Soule Steam Feed Works 
TIRES 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
TRACTORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
WAGONS—Log 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
Love Wagon Co. 


WELDING WIRE, WIRE 
eos FITTINGS AND 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
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Commends Export Plywood 
Stabilization 


Tacoma, WaSH., Jan. 25.—A new policy for 
stabilizing the Douglas fir export market re- 
cently adopted by Pacific Forest Industries 
(Inc.), of this city, has received hearty com- 
mendation from the United States Department 
of Commerce, according to word received by 
Axel Oxholm, manager of Pacific Forest In- 
dustries. According to Mr. Oxholm, the ex- 
port market is taking from 10 to 15 percent 
of the product. Commenting that the “foreign 
market has fluctuated badly both because of 
variable supply and demand, the latter more or 
less due to fluctuating prices,” P. A. Hayward, 
chief of the Forest Products division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, predicts that “the two poli- 
cies just announced should contribute to an 
elimination of these foreign market weak- 
nesses,” 

The Pacific Northwest is so far ahead of 
any other part of the world in the quality of 
its softwood timber for plywood manufacture 
that exporters af plywood in this section, selling 
through the Pacific Forest Industries (Inc.), 
of which he is manager, will not reduce their 
prices to any foreign purchaser, Axel Oxholm 
told the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club Jan. 24. 
In Sweden, he said, he found logging operators 
gathering up logs from 9 to 13 inches in diam- 
eter, at considerable trouble, to use for veneer 
manufacture. 





British Columbia Reports 
1935 Gains 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27.—Timber produc- 

tion in British Columbia soared during 1935 to 
the highest point since 1930, according to Pro- 
vincial log scale records. Provincial forest 
branch officials at Victoria are now compiling 
the figures for the past twelve months, covering 
activities of the logging, lumber, and allied in- 
dustries. The scale showed an increase of 20 
percent over the 1934 output, and totals 2,649,- 
288,395 board feet, as against 2,214,791,869 
board feet in 1934. 
_ Based on these figures, the value of produc- 
tion for the year is now estimated at upward 
of $52,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000 in the 
year’s production, despite a small drop in price. 
Ninety percent of the production was in the 
coastal forest district and mainly on Vancouver 
Island. In this area, the scale was 2,369,399,- 
269 board feet, which is a gain of 386,333,889 
board feet. In the interior, the scale was 279,- 
889,126 feet, a gain of 48,162,637 feet. 


Highlights in the year were the retention of 
the United Kingdom and other Empire markets, 
considerable increase in production of ties, 
shingles, and doors, and a general increase 
amounting to 20 percent in volume and some 15 
percent in value, in respect to wood and its 
products. 

British Columbia exports to the United 
Kingdom are expected to reach 450,000,000 feet 
for 1935. In 1934, that market had absorbed 
456,000,000 feet. Australia was the next best 
customer in the export trade. 


Roughly half the timber production of the 
province was Douglas fir, the total for this 
species being 1,306,486,561 board feet. Other 
leading woods (in board feet) were: Cedar, 
400,159,361; spruce, 125,045,173; hemlock, 427,- 
275,757; balsam, 88,647,694; yellow pine, 33,- 
216,860; white pine, 27,982,161; larch, 42,510,- 
154. ° 





To Refund Log Duties 


Wasurincton, D. C., Jan. 27.—Tte House 
of Representatives has passed the bill provid- 
ing a refund on countervailing customs duties 
on logs from British Columbia. The bill has 
already passed the Senate in the same form in 
which it passed the House. Therefore, as soon 
as it is signed by the President, it becomes law. 
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WANTED 








idinidediessdaowensaennl H 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 




















Employees 





WANTED—RETAIL & INDUSTRIAL YARD MGR. 


Line yard concern requires yard manager. Ex- 
perienced, retail and industrial, also dealer, whole- 
sale and jobbing. Mill operation in connection 
with timber yard, piling, etc.; location Middle 
Western city, population approximately 600,000. 
Exceptional opportunity for aggressive, resourceful 
manager who has the ability, capacity and experi- 
ence. Replies treated confidential. 
Address ‘‘R. 48’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Young man thoroughly posted on hardwoods and 
their uses; interested in promotional work to users 
of hardwoods. Should have a wide acquaintance 
with source of raw materials and markets. Capable 
of giving intelligent assistance to prospective users 
and working out their requirements. Give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in the first letter. Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Address ‘‘R. 61,” care American Lumberman. 











Employees 


WANTED 


Experienced promising young man as bookkeeper 
and assistant to manager in good size Illinois town. 
Splendid opportunity for advancement to right 
person. 

Address “P. 97,” care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To operate wholesale department on Western Pine 
or Hardwood, Chicago location. 
Address “R. 74,” care American Lumberman. 





WTD.—MAN FOR LINE YD. SALES PROMOTION 
Familiar with construction and F.H.A. finance. 
Prefer man forty or under. No boozer. 

Address “R. 81,” care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 


Who are now calling on lumber yards. Helyx 
Drive Screw Nail for wood to wood or wood to 
steel. Patented. Nodril Concrete Pins for wood 
to concrete. Please indicate lines now handled, 
complete territory covered and at what intervals. 

Address THE HILLWOOD MFG. CO., 21700 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 








WTD—AGENTS TO HANDLE MILLWORK SALES 


In following territories, Western New York, 
Eastern Ohio, Northwestern Pennsylvania with 
good connections among architects and contrac- 
tors. Must be able to measure up jobs and se- 
cure all information for bids. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure contact with high quality mill 
able to supply competitive quotations. Write us 
for details. 

UNITED LUMBER & SUPPLY CORP., James- 
town, N. Y. 





WANTED: SALESMEN 
For Pacific Coast lumber in 72c territory. Want 
good representation for a good concern. 
Address “P. 37,” care American Lumberman. 





RESPONSIBLE WEST COAST WHOLESALER 


With A-1 manufacturing connections open for com- 
mission salesman Fir, Hemlock, Cedar lumber & 
shingles. 

Address “No. 10” care American Lumberman, 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





CHICAGO COMMISSION SALES FIRM WANTS 


Energetic office man preferably with some sales 
experience Yellow Pine and West Coast woods. 
State age, experience, salary expected. Excellent 
remunerative future for right man. 

Address ‘‘R.93,”” care American Lumberman. 





WTD.—TWO EXP’D RETAIL LBR. SALESMEN 


To call on industrials and contractors. 
Address “‘R. 73,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMEN IN CHICAGO TERRITORY 


Rock wool manufacturer offers good opportunity 
to one or two reliable salesmen well acquainted 
with lumber dealer trade in Chicago territory. 
Commission basis. Quality rock wool product 
meeting with excellent reception. 

Address “‘R. 75," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 


Under 40 years of age—proven ability—for good 
Iowa points—full confidential information first 
letter. 

Address “P. 94,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Wide awake, aggressive manager for yard, medium 
size town surrounded by good farming community. 
Address “R. 25,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN WITH SALES ABILITY 


Must be live wire with good sound business ability, 
capable of making new friends and building up 
new business. Permanent position for right man. 
Give full particulars about yourself and salary 
expected. Population of 300,000 in Colorado. 
Address “‘R. 69," care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 











WANTED: A GOOD COMMISSION SALESMAN 


To sell hardwood flooring in Chicago territory. 
Must be able to furnish good references, be a hus- 
tler. Represent a first class southern hardwood 
concern. 

Address “R. 78,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON LBR. YARDS 


To sell a staple item, packed in a new attractive 
container, pocket samples. Write for particulars 
giving territory covered. 
Oo. O. GREEN, Mer., 217 N. Western, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 











